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CHILDREN TRIUFPHANT 


HERE THEY COME... turbulent, lovable, 
soft-haired! They have tossed aside theil > 
dolls and pop-guns and, with the crisp a, 
new shout of youth upon their lips, the; 
stride confidently along to their victor 
over life. This is the gay parade of th 
children whose parents have sent thet 
into the world well equipped. 

They know how to swim and play and 
ride . . . how to meet and deal with 
those about them ... . and they have 
enjoyed a sound introduction to the in- 
spiring world of literature and art. For 
generations, the Steinway, in both Europe 
and America, has been the medium through 


which countless of their number have 


_ sted the first, sustaining sweets of mu- 


San art that knows no boundaries, 


_ nalities, no language. It has 

' to develop in them a colorful 

chat attracts other accomplished 

©; and at the same time it has placed 

- disposal ana ever-fertile mearis to 
self-communion. 

The beautiful, rugged Steinway, per- 
sonal choice of virtually every great mu- 
sician from Liszt to Rachmaninoff, the 
preferred instrument of the cultured fam- 
ily, is easily within reach of even those 
children whose parents enjoy but modest 
incomes. There is no need for them to 


risk the distortive influences lurking in 


Study of Child at the Piano by Anton Bri 


inferior pianos. From the first momen 
they may march with the best, triur 
phant, in possession of a superb work : 
art in polished woods and ivory that wi 
serve two or three generations. . 
entertaining their friends, decoratit 
their homes and imbuing them with tl 


spiritual force of culture. 


A new Steinway Upright piano can be $Q7 
bought for a total as low as 


A new Steinway $ 1 1 7 5 

Baby Grand at 
As the Steinway is made in New York City, this price, natural 
must be ‘‘plus transportation’’ beyond New York and its subut 


| O% d balance 

0 OWN three ye: 
Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. If the 
is no Steinway dealer near you, write for inform 


tion to Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 Wi 
57th Street, New York. 
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DAN GODFREY 


THE DURBAN MUNICIPAL ORCHES- 
RA, of Natal, South Africa, gave on Au- 
. llth a concert which included the ‘“‘J upi- 
» Symphony of Mozart and the Violon- 
Ho Concerto of Elgar with Phyllis Chaplin 
Soloist. Dan: Godfrey was the con- 
ctor, Also the Durban Municipal Choral 
ociety gave in September performances of 
oleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” and of Men- 
alssohn’s “Elijah.” 
—————— 4 

SERGE PROKOFIEFF has recently com- 
feted a piano concerto which will be heard 
t in America when presented by the Bos- 
m Symphony Orchestra with Serge Kous- 
itsky leading and the composer at the 
ano. It is said that the composition will 


\ thus given twice in Boston, twice in New 


ork and once in Brooklyn. ’Also there is a 
mor that the composer may interpret it 
ith the ae Symphony catia 


eens GROSSATO, a _nine-year- 
d lad of Turin, Italy, who this last sum- 
er led an open-air orchestra at Imperia, is 
‘obably the youngest of the world’s syin- 
ionic conductors. 

“3————— 2: 
THE SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY, 

f many pleasant memories, and with the 
|edoubtable Fortune Gallo still directing its 
estinies, reéntered the operatic arena when 
n October 17th it began a season in New 
ork, with a performance of “Madame But- 
rfly” in which Hitzi Koyke interpreted the 
ime role, and with Carlo Peroni conduct- 
e. Other operas, to be presented in New 
ork and on tour, are “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” 
aust,” “Tales of Hoffman,” “Martha,” “Il 
ovatore” and “La Bohéme.” 

—————————— 4 
DOLLAR OPERA FOR SCHOOL CHIL- 
REN is the latest innovation for Chicago. 
ypular priced opera is to be given 
roughout the autumn and winter, at the 
icago Stadium, with Maurice Frank of 
sw York as producing manager and Sid- 
y N. Strotz, president of the Stadium, as 
arantor. Of the twenty-three thousand 

‘ailable seats, eight thousand are to be of- 
red to the school children and teachers of 
We city at one dollar, seventy-five cents and 
cents each, including tax. 
<¢——_—_—_————__) 

MAX WALD, American 
composer, who won the 
second prize in the recent 
National Broadcasting 
Company contest for or- 
chestral works, is reported 
to have a grand opera well 
towards completion. It is 
based on Goldoni’s “La 
Locandiera” and will be 
named “Mirandolina,” 
from the name of its lead- 
ing character. Mr. Wald 

fen his own libretto, in English; 

score is said to be “essentially 
with the composer not hesitating to 
“set pieces.” All of which reads 
Congratulations, Mr. Wald! 


Editor 
JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
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MORIZ ROSENTHAL, while on_ his 
forthcoming American tour, will celebrate 
the sixtieth anniversary of his initial appear- 
ance aS a pianist. It was in 1873 that he 
bowed first to the public, when he joined 
with his teacher, Carl Mikuli, who himself 
had been a pupil of Chopin, in playing 
Chopin’s Rondo in C, Op. 73, for two Pianos. 

°<¢ ——____—_—_— J» 


A UNIQUE ORGANIZATION, for Amer- 
ica, is Kaposi’s Hungarian Gipsy Symphony 
Orchestra, of Toronto, which was recently 
organized from among the Hungarian colony 
of that progressive city, and which has as its 
leader, Tihamer Kiss Kaposi. 

ty eS 


GEORGE RICHMOND WELSH recently 
relinquished his work as organist of St. 
Peter’s Church of Barton-on-Humber, Lin- 
colnshire, England, a post which he had held 
for sixty-two years. A native of Lincoln, Mr. 
Welsh is now in his eighty-ninth year. 

——————— D 


CAMILLE D’ARVILLE, familiar to 
older opera patrons, as.a member of the orig- 
inal “Bostonians’—with Tom Karl, Jessie 
Bartlett Davis (for whom DeKoven wrote 
O Promise Me) and Eugene Cowles—re- 
cently passed on from her home in San 
Francisco. In 1901 she married and retired 
from the stage. 

An ee ee 


DR. CHARLES HEINROTH, who re- 
cently transferred his activities from a long 
and honorable incumbency at Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, to the University of New 
York, New York City, was elected president 
of the National Association of Organists, at 
its recent convention in Buffalo. 

ns) 


THE FIRST PRIZE of five hundred dol- 
lars for a symphonic work, in the Rodman 
Wanamaker Memorial Contest for Negro 
composers, has been awarded to Mrs. Flor- 
ence B. Price of Chicago, for her “Symphony 
in E Minor.” Mrs. Price won also the first 
prize of two hundred and fifty dollars for a 
piano composition, with her “Sonata in E 
Minor.” “The Sea Ghost,” by Margaret 
Allison Bond, also of Chicago, won the first 
prize of two hundred and fifty dollars for a 
song. 


<¢——____—_——- > 

THE RUSSIAN OPERA COMPANY of 
Paris gave, in September, several perform- 
ances of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sadko” and 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor” at The Hague, Hol- 
land. 

<¢—_—_—_—_—__—__—__—_—_-_)» 

THE HASLEMERE FESTIVAL of this 
season, under the inspiration of Arnold Dol- 
metsch, was unusually cosmopolitan in its 
programs. They included Spanish music of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
French music of the periods of Louis XIV 
and Louis XV, and English music of the 


Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


ARTURO TOSCANINI returned to Amer- 
ica on September 29th, and on October 6th 
he conducted the first concert of the season 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York City. The program consisted of 
the Prelude and Fugue in E-flat Major by 
Bach-Schonberg; Symphony in F Major by 
Brahms; Four Polish Dances by Tansman, 
in their world premiére; and “La Mer” by 
Debussy. 

<¢ ——______————__} 

FRIENDS OF PABLO CASALS, the 
eminent Spanish violoncellist, will be glad to 
know that the report of his suffering from 
paralysis has proved to be unfounded. 

+¢ ——_____________ 


“CARMEN,” with a credit of about four 
hundred performances a year, is the most 
popular opera in Germany. “Tannhiuser,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Der Freischutz,” and ‘The 
Magic Flute” follow in order, and ‘““Madame 
Butterfly” and “Il Trovatore’ each has 
about two hundred and fifty hearings per 
annum. 

»(——_—________________). 

NADIA BOULANGER, 
the eminent French com- 
poser, who is professor of 


» harmony at the Paris 
Conservatoire, and Paul 
Bazelaire, widely known 


as violoncellist and also as 
a professor at the Fon- 
tainebleau School of Mu- 
sic, have received the dec- 
oration of the Legion of 
Honor from the “French 
Government. Many Amer- 
ican composers have profited by study with 
Mlle. Boulanger at Fontainebleau and in 
Paris. 


NabIa 
BOULANGER 


+<¢ ———___—_———__ 

A BACH FESTIVAL was held in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, from, July 30th to Au- 
gust 6th, and (of all wonders!) it was ‘“‘in- 
augurated by the Municipal Council.” There 
were three choral and orchestral concerts 
in the Town Hall, a recital of organ and 
choral music in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
Sunday, five organ recitals in the Town Hall, 
and a concert of chamber and choral music 
in the Assembly Rooms. A Festival Choir 
was formed by the cooperation of three 
choral bodies and their conductors, and three 
orchestras payee 

<¢ —______—__———_—__ 

THE INTERNATIONAL MUSIC FES- 
TIVAL at Venice has been converted into 
a permanent movement with Premier Musso- 
lini as its sponsor. 

¢ 


dD: 
PIETRO FLORIDIA, widely known as 
both operatic and orchestral composer, 


passed away on August 17th, in New York. 
Born at Modica, Sicily, May 5, 1860, and 
educated at the Royal Conservatory of San 
Pietro a Majella of Naples, he made his 
early successes in Italy and then in 1904 
came to the United States. While a member 
of the faculty of the Cincinnati College of 
Music, he composed his “Paoletta,” the first 


pre-Tudor period and of Purcell, and of opera to be commissioned and produced in 
course there was Bach. America under municipal auspices. 
=e A NEW SEASON WITH ITS NEW OPPORTUNITIES: “, 


Assistant Editor 
EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 
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ANTON SEIDL 


THE MUSICAL LIBRARY of Anton 
Seidl, the eminent Wagnerian conductor and 
scholarly musician who rendered such a 
valuable service to American culture, has 
been presented by his widow to the Depart- 
ment of Music of Columbia University. It 
is one of the most valuable collections of 
music and musicalia in America. 

t—_——___—______ 

PRINCE ALBERT JOACHIM of Prussia, 
it is said, will be heard at the Kursaal of 
Scheveningen both as composer and as con- 
ductor. 

<¢—__—_—_—_+__-- >» 

MILAN LUSK, internationally known 
violinist, who has long held a prominent 
place in Chicago’s musical circles, died sud- 
denly in Prague, Czechoslovakia, on August 
31st. Born in Chicago, thirty-nine years 
ago, he studied under Ottakar Sevtik at the 
Imperial Conservatory of Vienna and made 
his debut in 1914, with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of that city. He played before 
President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia, with 
the Melody in A of Charles G. Dawes on the 
program; he appeared twice before Queen 
Marie; and in 1926 he was knighted by King 
Ferdinand of Roumania. 


———— nae 


A YOUNG ARTISTS’ CONTEST is to be 
conducted in Chicago, the winners of which 
will be presented in a concert at Kimball 
Hall. Pianists, organists, violinists, violon- 
cellists and vocalists are eligible, from any- 
where in the United States. Applications 
must be filed before December 17th; and 
full information may be had from E. J. 
Genner, 1625 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 


——<—<—_———— ify 


EUGEN D’ALBERT?’S opera, “Mr. Wu,” 
on which he was working at the time of his 
death last March, was produced on Septem- 
ber Sth, in Dresden. The composer had ac- 
complished but about one-third of the in- 
strumentation, and this was completed by 
his friend Leo Blech of the Berlin Staatsoper. 


ee ee 


THE NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF ORGAN- 
ISTS met in Convention 
from August 29th to Sep- 
tember 2nd, at Rochester, 
New York. There were 
papers and addresses by 
Lowell P. Beveridge, Dr. 
Charles N. Boyd, Dr. Her- 
bert Sanders, Senator Em- 
erson L. Richards, and 
R. Nathaniel Dett; and 
among those who gave re- 
citals were George William Volkel, Carl 
Weinrich, Marshall Bidwell, Richard Tat- 
tersall, Ruth Spindler and E. Power Biggs. 
A complimentary concert of chamber music 
was arranged and given in the music room 
of the home of the late George Eastman, 
who so gentrously endowed his home city 
for a permanent musical life. 
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mean holiday 


AT CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
Christmas isa delightful adventure. 
Carols. Stockings, stuffed with sur- 
prises, for the children. A plump 
family turkey for dinner. Enter- 
tainments. All the gaiety and com- 
fort of a Christmas at home with- 
out the exhausting preparation. 
The hotel is a fairyland of poinset- 
tias and fragrant Christmas trees. 
The decorated Boardwalk a sight to 
remember always. Then there is 
the brilliant beauty of the winter 
sea, the crisp ocean air. 
Grown-up families, too, have 
found Chalfonte-Haddon Hall a 
happy place. Bring your family for 
the week-end, or the whole holiday 


week. Special holiday entertain- 
ment. Winter rates, the lowest in 
years. Write for information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CiTyY 
Leeds 


and Lippincott Company 


A Treat for Violinists! 


Generous portions of the principal themes in 
57 outstanding compositions for violin and 
piano ere given in the booklet 

VIOLIN SOLOS—For All Grades 
A copy is yours for the asking! Send today! 


Theodore Presser Co., Phila., Pa. 


PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


EASTERN 
SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 
iy Robert Braun, Director 
Graduate School Pottsville, Pa. 
BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY 
S OF MUSIC 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 


1327-31 South Broad Strect Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTHUR de. SINGING 
fl D (from Rudiments to Professional 
Excellence) MUSICOLOGIST, 


LECTURER, 176 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass, 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND 
FE 0 PB K ARTS. Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
Director, 310 West 92nd Strect 


CHARLES Correspondence Instruction. 

ON Mustcal Theory, Harmony, Melody Writing 
Counterpotnt and Mustcal Form. 

Tuition for each course is Twenty Dollars, payable one 

half in advance—State Teachers College, California, Pa. 


SOUTHERN 


CONVERSE COLLEGE “33° 


W.C. Mayfarth, Dean, Spartanburg, S. C. 


SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. _ Special Courses in 

Pipe Organ, Orchestra. Public School Music. Rates 

Reasonable. In the heart of the Shenandoah Valley. 
Dayton, Virginia 


WESTERN 
> CONSERVATORY. 70 Instruc- 
AM F R | C AN tors, Plano, Voice, Organ, Violin, 
etc. Kimball Hall, Chicago, 


NEN tal COLLEGE, 66th year 
H| CAG (4 University of Music. Nationally 
Accredited. Piano, Vocal, Violin, Or- 


gan, , Theory, P.8.M. 60 €E. Van Bure n St., Chicago, 


eta Ak OF 
C INCINNATI USIC.  Hstabltshed 1867 
Hgts aa Ave, and Oak Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
CONSERVATORY OF MUS! 
D FTR T 3000 Students. 100 Teachers 
5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit. Mich. 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
KN OX Galesburg, Illinois 
Catalog Free Wm. F. Bentley, Direc tor 


Se Mua bene 
NORTHWESTERNS;, "95ers 
Ties Voice, ‘Theory 


and Dramatic Art. Esther C. Benson, President, 
Miles City, Mont. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 


EXPERIENCED CHURCH ORGANIS 
and Director available immediately. Ca 


organize and train chorus choir. Als 
works -with young people’s choruse 
Single and can go anywhere. Prefer Pitts 
burgh or Cleveland localities if possibl 
Churches interested are invited to writ 
Box J. C., care of ETUDE. 


ELDERLY GENTLEMAN, some mean: 
very experienced orchestra teacher, all in 
struments, desires correspondence with 
school, family, or other group intereste 
in developing beautiful music. Ambitiou 
parties please address KE. A. care o 
ETUDE. ere 

KOR SALE—A Music Store stock in fin 
condition at less than wholesale price 


Sheet musie—vocal and _ instrumenia 
popular and _ classical; Orchestration: 
popular and classical; "Monologs; Quar 


tettes; Saxophone, Violin, and Mandoli: 
solos, 5¢ a copy or 25 copies for $1.00 
Popular Songs, 5e each or 25 for $1.00 
Piano solos—McKinley and Century Edi 
tions at 5c each or 25 copies for $1.00— 
pres one to six; Dance Orchestrations 
12 r $1.00, Write for lists on line de 
wee If piano solos are desired, specif: 
grades, BLACK’S MUSIC SERVICE, 360 
Central Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SONG WRITERS—We set your lyrie t 
music, correct manuscripts and prepar 
for publication. We also compose, trans 
pose, arrange, and copy music for all in 
struments at a nominal fee. Superio1 
Song Studios, 209 Hope Ave., Passaic, N.J 

MUSIC ARRANGED, copied, transposed 
Harmony instrumentation lesson by mail 
pe Cianfracco, 312 E. Dominich, Rome 

edie 


MUSIC COMPOSED; 
ranged and copied. Special songs ans 
sketches written. Alexander per aou 
6 W. 128th Street, New York City, 


J. LAWRENCE COOK, a artist 
offers advanced coaching: to classical pian 
ist interested in acquiring the refined 
ultra modern styles used by professiona 

radio artists who play the kind of “jazz 
that everyone likes. Original teachin 
material used. Write: J. L. C. Song 
Service Studios, BE, 135th Street and Wal 
nut Avenue, New York, 

CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE 

Small Monthly Payments. 

Pe Wooler, 1511 Boone Court, Lakelané 

SONG WRITERS—We set your poen 
to catchy music, write lyric, or revis 
your song at small cost. Satisfaction be 
fore you (es op FREE. Fidelit 
Studios, 431-E South abash, Chicago. 

HARMONY ESSENTIALS in eight cor cor 
respondence lessons. Particulars. Stan 
ley T. Reiff, Mus. Bac., Lansdowne, Penna 


TUNE YOUR OWN PIANO—Simplifi 
instruction book and necessary too 
complete for $4.95. Ea. M. Ross, Mans 
field, Pa. 


MEMORIZIN AL 


transposed, ar 


wo nee 
simple, reliable sys 
tem for memorizing musie, No relati 
to old ideas or methods. 
or advanced players. 
assured. Particulars free. 
Cahuenga Trail, Hollywood, Calif. 
SIC COMPOSED to your words- 
Melodies harmonized—Manuscripts ar 
ranged for publication, ae 
composer “Sweetest Story Mver Told” an 
many others. Address Ridlev Park, TP 


ae 
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IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Plan to give your musical friends or pupils one or more of the delightful volumes in the “Whole 
World” and “Master Composer” Series. Each one contains 160 to 448 pages of the best music, beau- 
tifully printed, sturdily bound and attractively covered. You can select just the volumes they will 
enjoy and appreciate most by looking over the complete set of titles shown below. 


Standard Piano, $1.25 Light Piano, $1.25 Modern Piano, $1.25 Recital Piano, $1.25 Concert Piano, $3.00 Piano Jae Dh $1.25 


LIGHT ' CONCERT PIANO PIECES 
PIANO PIECES > THE WHOLE WORLDPLAYS 


g PU Bees” PIANO PIECES 
"THE WHOLE WORLD = THE WHOLE WORLD 
PLAY PLAYS 


Children’s Piano, $1.25 Children’s Songs, $1.25 


Grand Operas, $1.25 


Fe MODERN CHILDRENS 
OPERA SELECTIONS | PIANO PIECES 
“Se PLAYS “% THE WHOLE WORLD PLAY: 


SWERS 


00 0. 
ESTIONS withAN Ste TEREST | 


50 
reraarin'g 7 ares oF caneeee M 


Those 
SIC) MAGATINES Soa uree 


Violin Concertos, $3.00 


CONCERT VIOLIN SOLOS J = STANDARD 


“THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS VIOLIN CONCERTOS 3 ERT VUNE | 


MODERN “ . 
VIOLIN PIECES 


Musical Comedy, $1.25 


* SAXOPHONE. a 
\ THE WHOLE WORLD _ j 


ee = 
N\ fp gat pase 


Containing 


‘ Every Music Store in the United States Can Supply These Books -- Illustrated Catalogue Free 


(Not sold in foreign countries) 


-D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers : : 35-39 W. 32nd St., New York City 


a 


te; 
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BRIGHT ) : | : 
FIRST PIANO BOOKS 


For the Alert Youngsters of Today 


Teachers may readily make acquaintance with any of these suc- 
cessful publications by asking for examination privileges on them. 


MUSIC PLAY 


FOR EVERY DAY 


THE GATEWAY TO PIANO 
PLAYING 


An Irresistible A MOST em- 


phatic triumph 
Appeal to among all instruc- 


Juveniles tion books for 

teaching children 
from five to eight years of age to 
play the piano. It appeals to the 
child mind with game-like pro- 
edures, cut-out pictures, captivat- 
ing illustrations and charming melo- 


dies. 
Price, $1.25 


Also Published in parts for 
convenience in class use 
Price, 40 cents, Each Part. 


HAPPY DAYS 
IN MUSIC PLAY 


Follows“Music A BRILLIANT 
. work, giving 

Play for 3 the child genuine 
Every Day pleasure in piano 
study leading right 

up to the third grade. Keeps up 
the high plane of interest and the 
fascination for piano study created 
by the delichtful and distinctive 
features in ‘Music Play for Every 


Day 


Price, $1.25 


Piao 


ON OUR STREET 


TWELVE PIANO PIECES 
FOR BEGINNERS 


By Allene K. Bixby 


HERE is a great appeal in these 

tuneful, characteristic little 
pieces covering vital points in ele- 
mentary technic such as the tie, 
stretching intervals, passing under 
of the thumb, wrist staccato, play- 
ing all five fingers im correct posi- 
tion and strengthening the fourth 
_and fifth fingers... Ulustrated. 


Price, 75 cents 


GeRY FIRST PIECES: 


PLAYED Of) THE pee = 


oN, LOUISE WRIGHT 
¢ ite XK 


Moors 4 


PLAYTIME BOOK 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


By Mildred Adair 


AN exceedingly good book to use 
+\ as a supplementary work to al- 
most any instruction book. It 
pleasingly rounds out the start for 
little folk. Its first pieces help in 
the gaining of a knowledge of no- 
tation up and down from Middle C. 


Price, 75 cents 


NEW RHYMES 
AND TUNES 


FOR LITTLE PIANISTS 
By Helen L. Cramm 


NSWERS the question, “What 

shall I do with the children 
while they are trying to learn the 
notes on the staff?” Many, many 
teachers have found this book a 
valuable accessory during the young 
pupil’s first months of study. Both 
clefs are used from the start. 


Price, 75 cents 


MIDDLE C 
AND THE NOTES ABOVE 
AND NOTES BELOW 


By Lidie Avirit Simmons 


A GRADUAL procedure is highly 
essential with small children, 
This book in such a manner pro- 
vides attractive first material for 
juveniles. Its short pieces are en- 
hanced by illustrations and text. 


Price, 75 cents 


ADVENTURES IN 
MUSIC LAND 


By Ella Ketterer 
é< A DVENTURES in Music Land” 
w 


is a superb beginner’s course 
in first work at the piano keyboard. 
It gives, through melody playing, a 
good foundation to the point where 
acquaintance is made with the ma- 
jor keys and the basis of scale play- 
ing. It is quite a comprehensive 
and very desirable first book for the 
little piano beginner, Most of the 
time the beginner is being delighted 
with charming and satisfying pieces 
which lure to helpful practice. 


Price, $1.00 


THE VERY FIRST 
PIECES PLAYED ON 
THE KEYBOARD 
By N. Louise Wright 
DEAL pieces for use just as soon 

as the first rudiments are gained 
in the early lessons. ‘he text with 
each piece adds to its attractiveness. 


Price, 50 cents 


FREE — 


Guide to New Teachers on 


Teaching the Piano. 
end a Postal Request for a Copy 


TUNES FOR TINY 
TOTS 


By John M. Williams 


THis popular little book really is 

a preparatory grade for the 
youngest beginners. The major por- 
tion of this book is devoted to at 
tractive short pieces which intro- 
duce the notes up and down from 
Middle C. 

Price, 75 cents 


BEGINNER’S BOOK 
SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO 
Volume One 


By Theodore Presser 


‘CREGINNER’S BOOK” stands 
in immense favor with thou- 
sands of teachers. Its wonderiul 
first lessons, in the latest revised 
edition, follow the modern procedure 
ot teaching up and down from Mid- 
dle C into both clefs. It is a “first 
reader’ in piano study by which 
teachers achieve speedy results with 
young beginners. Its bright and 
interesting material covers the first 
grade of study up to, but not in- 
cluding, the scales. 


Price, $1.00 


BILBRO’S 
KINDERGARTEN 
BOOK 


By Mathilde Bilbro 


yN SUPERB instructor for small 
pupils, printed with large notes 
and introducing the bass clef after 
a Kittle playing in the treble only. 


Price, 75 cents 


Rr 


In Higher Piano 
Pedagogy These 
Works are Favored— 


COMPLETE 
SCHOOL OF TECHNIC 


By I. Philipp Price, $2.09 


A . CELEBRATED” compendium of modern 
~ technic exhaustive in all details. This mate- 
rial means much for the daily practice of accom- 
ees pianists and students starting it in 
grade 


MASTERING THE SCALES 
AND ARPEGGIOS 


By Dr. James Francis Cooke Price, £1.50 


IN COMPREHENSIVE work which may be in- 

troduced as early as grade 2 and used as col- 
lateral material up into grade 5. Unique and 
thoroughly practical methods of presentation place 
this work’ supreme in its field, 


THE PASSING UNDER 
OF THE THUMB 


By I. Philipp Price, $1.00 | 


A SERIES of technical exercises which grad- 
ually essay more difficult fingerings until the 
thumb has been brought into play in almost every 
conceivable fashion upon the piano keyboard. 
hese exercises produce interesting and yaluable 
results well on in the latter intermediate grades. 


STUDIES IN MUSICIANSHIP 
IN FOUR VOLUMES 


(Heller-Philipp) Price, $1.25 each 


ELECTED studies taken from the works of 

_ Stephen Heller _and compiled and edited by 
Isidor Philipp. Heller’s study material pos- 
sesses charm and grace, together with practical 
educational value. 


CZERNY-LIEBLING 
SELECTED STUDIES 


IN THREE VOLUMES _ Price, $1.00 each 


MANY Czerny studies seem indispensable to 

real achievement in piano playing. These 
three volumes give the best Czerny studies care- 
fully selected and arranged in progressive order 
by Emil Liebling. 


SUPER-LEGATO STUDIES 


By Leo Paalz Price, $1.50 


A REMARKABLE and original technical vol- 
~*~ ume on polophonic_and double note material 
in contrary motion. (Fifth-Grade.) 


TECHNICAL OCTAVE STUDIES 
By Leo Paalz Price, 75 cents 
HIS work covers octaves from every angle, 


perfecting control and grace. Starts in~’” 


grade 5. 


SCHOOL OF ADVANCED 
PIANO PLAYING 


By Blanche Dingley-Mathews Price, $1.00 


MeUsic gathered from the classies that bridges 
over the intermediate grades to world of 
a ae (or the Sixth Grade approxi- 
mately. 


"THEODORE PRESSER CoO. 


MUSIC BeREee 


IMPORTERS 
World's Largest Stock 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STR 
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What Does Christmas Pylean to You? 


i HAT does Christmas mean to you?” 
W Ask this question of one hundred different people 
and you will get one hundred different answers. The 
Christmas of snow-drifts, pine trees, reindeer, Santa Claus, holly 
and mistletoe, has, for instance, little significance for the millions 
of people who live south of the Equator, where the Festival may 
come on the hottest day of the year. True, the calendar will bring 
longings to the hearts of vast 
numbers of such immigrants 
from European countries, who 
look back with tears in their 
eyes to the plum puddings and 
yule logs of their childhood. 
On the other hand, our friends 
in the tropic of Capricorn have 
a conception of the joys of 
Christmas which must be 
quite different from ours. 
When all is said and 
done, the Christmas we know 
today is very remote from the 
first celebrations of the great 
anniversary. Christmas, as a 
Festival, did not come into 
being, it is believed, until at 
least one hundred and fifty 
years after the birth of Christ. 
Some time between 180 and 
192 A.D. the Emperor Diocle- 
tian had brought to his court 
at Nicomedia the startling 
news that a large group of 
Christians, that strange and 
revolutionary sect, was meet- 
ing to celebrate Christmas. 
This gathering was of course purely religious. Diocletian could 
settle that, and he did so by having his soldiers set fire to the 
building where these devout worshippers were assembled, thereby 
exterminating the Christians. Diocletian, in all his might, is now 
but a shadow in the dark halls of history, but the vast evidences of 
the great power of Christianity are everywhere in the world. 
The first Christmases were variable feasts. Sometimes the 
event was celebrated in the Spring. Why do we now celebrate 
Christmas on December twenty-fifth? Opinions are markedly 
different. Many feel that it is because it was the custom of ancient 
peoples to hold a Festival at about the time of the winter solstice, 
when the dying year turns toward new life and the inevitable 
Spring. Gradually, what must have been at first a purely devo- 
tional ritual, began to borrow many ancient festival customs, 
Roman, Norse and Pagan. Even the brilliant Christmas tree has 
nothing to do with Christ but it is believed to be a relic of Sa- 
turnalian orgies. What could Vergil have meant when he wrote, 
“Oscilla exalta suspendunt mallia pinu” than what we now call 
a Christmas tree with its gifts and trinkets? 
The fathers of the Church were not ignorant of this and quite 
naturally feared that the spirit of the day might be lost in mun- 
dane things. Consequently they surrounded the celebration of 


THE NATIVITY 
By the great German artist Albrecht Durer erly so. It is Christendom’s 


the Mass of Christ with liturgical observations and even drama- 
tized the great event by performances of a spectacular nature pre- 
senting the story of the coming of the Savior. 

No one knows just when or where these first religious dramatic 
presentations were given. Miracle or mystery plays are recorded to 
have been performed as early as 1264, when they were presented in 
connection with the Corpus Christi Festival by Pope Urban IV. 
It is possible and probable 
that there were many humble 
dramatic representations of 
the nativity in churches long 
before that time. The par- 
ticularly interesting fact about 
this, for musicians, is that 
these plays probably repre- 
sent the introduction of what 
we now know as Christmas 
music. At first the music 
sung was called “Manger- 
Songs.” These songs were 
the forerunners of the carols. 
Of course, at the very first 
celebration of the Festival on 
its present date, December 
25th (Rome 350 A.D.) there 
was undoubtedly music of 
some kind, but it is fairly safe 
to say that the music of 
Christmas, as especially dis- 
tinguished, came first from the 
“Nativities.” 

Gradually music became 
a part of Christmas, and prop- 


great hour-of glad acclaim; 
and how can we rejoice with greater exultation than through music? 

The world has been passing through what future generations 
are likely to call “the dark decades.” The strain upon mankind 
has been cruel and calamitous. Only the strongest have been able 
to keep their faith in the best, unshaken before such a hurricane 
of inexplicable disasters. Only the most far-seeing have been 
able to realize that despite the procession of catastrophes through- 
out the world, mankind is inevitably progressing invincibly to- 
ward better and finer things. It is these upward looking men and 
women who now see the coming of great light—the nativity of 
newer and finer ideals. Without the glorious Christmas spirit and 
the sublime art of music, millions could not have had the courage 
to survive. The Christmas of 1932 calls for more and more music 
to fortify our faith in tomorrow. 

The spirit of giving, which is so emblematical of the life 
of Christ, has also become a part of the celebration; and today 
music and giving come nearer to the ideals of the Master than 
any other symbols of Christmas. If Christmas means to you 
gratitude for the blessing that Christ brought to humanity, 
if it means Christmas giving, if it means Christmas music, you 
have not lost the real spiritual portent of this glorious day of 
days 
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ROBERT HELLER AT THE PIANO 
From a contemporary program 


MUSIC AND MAGIC 


OUR editor’s father was a banker who took pride in his 
‘Visit to play the piano, if only passably, but more pride in 

his acquaintance with the musical celebrities of his time. 
He met Liszt and Offenbach socially in Paris. When Gottschalk 
died, he left father his Steck piano. Father often recounted the 
performances of a brilliant pianist and “entertainer” who was so 
successful in his day that he is alleged to have died worth several 
hundred thousand dollars. This was Robert Heller, the Prince 
of Wizards, now so securely buried in the sands of oblivion that 
even as comprehensive a musical lexicon as the excellent “Baker’s 
Biographical Dictionary” makes no mention whatever of him. 
Yet Robert Heller was for years the idol of the hour in many cities 
in America. In his “Salle Diabolique” at 585 Broadway, New 
York, he mixed sleight of hand with scales and arpeggios in mysti- 
fying manner. Famous? Heller was so famous that in 1867 
Brigham Young made it worth his while to travel six hundred 
and seventy-two miles by stage-coach to Salt Lake City, at a cost 
of over $3,000 in transportation, to give an exhibition before his 
Mormon brethren. Famous? Why even Artemus Ward wrote 
an ode to this pianistic Cagliostro! eeb.: 

A recently published work, “Melody Magic,” (edition re- 
stricted to 1000 copies), compiled by Harry L. Clapham of Wash- 
ington, is the only printed record we have ever seen of this un- 
usual performer whose real name was William Henry Palmer. 
This work contains many of Palmer’s compositions and numerous 
contemporary wood cuts. 

Palmer was born in Canterbury, England, in 1830, where his 
father was organist of the great Cathedral. It is reported that the 
youth studied with the famous pianist, Sigismund Thalberg. 

Throughout his entire life, Robert Heller divided his time be- 
tween music and magic, emulating the gifts of his father on one 
hand and the performances of the famous French magician, Robert 
Houdin, on the other. Indeed, he usually interspersed his magic 
performances with piano solos, his war horse being the Rondo 
Capriccioso of Mendelssohn. His tours took him to all parts of 
the civilized and “semi-civilized” world. He made a huge success 
in the orient. Much is said about his appearance before the King 
of Siam, when that country was celebrated only for its white ele- 
phants. His popularity in work as a magician was sensational, 
and gradually he devoted more and more time to that phase of his 
life. Yet he must have been a pianist of excellent parts, as Mr. 
Clapham reprints a program of the Germania Musical Society in 
Boston (1854), at which Heller played the Beethoven Concerto No. 
4, Op. 58. Heller wrote some pieces for the piano, most of them in 
the ephemeral and vapid style of the time, with very little melodic 
invention or harmonic originality, but with abundant flourishes 
and bravura passages. 

Heller came to America in 1852 and made his debut as a musician 
and not as a magician on Thanksgiving Day in New York City. 
He died in Philadelphia in 1878, where he is buried. 

The compiler of this interesting work upon a little known figure 
in our American musical history suggests that the pseudonym is a 
combination of the name Heller from that of the famous composer, 
Stephen Heller, and Robert, from the magician, Robert Houdin, 
possibly after the manner in which the song composer Knauth 
took his pseudonym, Robert Franz, from Robert Schumann and 
Franz Schubert. 

Mr. Clapham has given us a curious and striking contribution 
to Americana, which can leave us with only one conclusion, that 
Heller was far more of a showman than a sincere musical artist. 


From the time he made his debut in a black wig and an affected 
French accent, till his death, when he was giving “fake” demon- 
strations of “second sight,” he unquestionably made, however, an 
interesting contribution to the contemporary music of his period. 


SACRED MUSIC IN THE SOUTH 


Ks HE Story of Southern Hymnology,” by Arthur L. Steven- 

son, M. A., B. D., is just what the title represents it to 
be. It is a simple, straightforward statement of a phase of 
musical activity little known to thousands in the north. Our 
South has been largely evangelical for the greater part of our 
history. 

Mr. Stevenson, among other chapters, gives a timely 
“psychological explanation of the power of the gospel hymn.” 
It is a very simple matter, for theological aristocrats on one 
hand and atheistic mud-slingers on the other, to make fun of 
the gospel hymn; but these attacks do not do away with the 
phenomenal influence which gospel hymns have had upon vast 
multitudes of people. All students of crowd psychology know 
that few things have contributed quite so much, through emo- 
tionalized suggestion, to convince vast groups of the existence 
and power of God. Millions and millions of volumes of gospel 
hymns have been sold in America, a considerable portion of the 
consumption having been in the South. That many of these 
sales were tainted with commercialism is unquestionably true. 
In many sections the exploitation of sacred music became almost 
farcical at times. Not to admit this would be to join the ranks 
of the dupes who were victimized by it. 

On the whole, however, the gospel hymns had a great and 
valuable influence upon the civilization of the South, in that 
they led to the institution of ecclesiastical enterprises of amaz- 
ing religious as well as sociological value. Mr. Stevenson’s 
book is a valuable one for all who are interested in the subject. 


: WHAT NEXT? 


Coe years ago an excited gentleman came to the writer's 

office and unloaded upon his desk a tome of the dimensions 
of a Bradstreet report. It weighed at least twenty-five pounds 
and in its grey cover looked not unlike a small tombstone. 

“Are you an American?” he inquired. 

“As American as Plymouth Rock,” replied the editor. 

“Do you believe in American institutions?” he asked. 

“Certainly, even when I don’t agree with them and they 
don’t agree with me.” 

“Then,” said the visitor, opening the volume, “look at this!” 

After a few pages the editor caught his breath long enough 
to swallow conspicuously and said with the accustomed editorial 
smile, “Why, my dear sir, you have set the constitution of the 
United States to music with full orchestral score.” 

There it was, the legal masterpiece of Thomas Jefferson, 
set word for word. 

The visitor inflated his thorax with irrepressible pride. “I 
knew you'd like it,” he chuckled, “As a true American you 
will surely want to publish it.” 

It took nearly an hour to convince this genius that, no mat- 
ter how patriotic the American might be, he could hardly be 
expected to stand having his nation’s constitution sung at him. 

The visitor left filled with despair and contempt. 

During the past winter your editor was called upon to 
read in public and at short notice a new libretto written by a 
well-known American writer and set to music by a composer 
of splendid training and unquestioned genius. It was the 
private premiére of the work; and the author, owing to illness, 
was unable to read his own text. 

The occasion was a notable one, attended by many cele- 
brated people. The libretto was an extremely original and 
brilliant piece of writing with decided dramatic values. The 
music, on the other hand, was so modernistic in its general 
treatment that all of the wit, humor and much of the satire 
would have been hopelessly lost in a stage production. This is 
no criticism of the music, which in its particular field was re- 
markable. 

The point is that a great work of art in this field must be 
a combination of music and words so fused that each is en- 
hanced by the combination. In this case the libretto was so ob- 
literated that the composer, who had labored sincerely and 
exhaustively, might as well have set the telephone directory to 
his score. 

What next? 
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isit with Belgium's Plusical Queen 


SECURED EXPRESSLY FOR THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


By the Noted Piano Virtuoso 
W ALTER RUMMEL 


HE CONCERT was over. Amongst 

those that came to see me behind the 
stage of the old Royal Park Theater 

n Brussels I perceived a small man with 


| 
long black hair and eyes so penetrating 
that I thought he must be a Yogi. 

It was Victor Rousseau, the famous 


sculptor, whose works adorn many Euro- 
pean museums. “Would you like to come 
and sit for me?” Some days after, my 
bust was finished and I saw before me an 
ideal difficult to live up to. Rousseau was 
an intimate friend of the Queen of the 
Belgians. When overburdened with dip- 
lomatic and state affairs she often fled to 
the silent house on the outskirts of Brus- 
sels and unexpectedly rang Rousseau’s door- 
bell. There, in the silent studio, she would 
sit alone for long moments gazing at the 
wonderful images from which emanated a 
feeling of great peace. Here she surely 
gathered strength to resist that extenu- 
ating official and artificial life of the 
Court, without losing her human element 
which only the greatest art of life can 
>ontinue to kindle in this surrounding. 

_ “Whose head is that?” asked the royal 
visitor one day. Victor Rousseau spoke 
of me with the great enthusiasm of an 
artist and the Queen asked him to bring 
& to the palace. 

_ Thus I came to meet the most popular 
nd distinguished of Majesties. The royal 
arriage drove us to the Chateau of 
zeken, summer residence where, however, 
he King and Queen lived almost through- 
nut the year, in great simplicity and in 
exceedingly harmonious surroundings. 


The Apartments of the Queen 


E WERE received without great 
formality by the Countess Caraman 
Chimay, herself a talented artist who was 
ust busy finishing a delicate miniature of 
he Queén. She led us to the apartments 
of the Queen which were furnished with 
xXquisite taste. The windows looked out 
ym the immense park illuminated by the 
etting sun. A big log fire warmed the 
oom. There were a spacious divan full 
f magnificent yellow, mauve, golden cush- 
ons, two fabulous tiger skins brought back 
y the Queen from India and a superb 
Steinway “grand” next to which stood a 
usic stand for quartet playing. In the 
enter of the room was a marble basin with 
rifting flowers and rose-petals. Flowers 
erywhere! It seemed like a fairy garden. 
Rousseau said: “The Queen loves flow- 
During the war, at the front, she used 
pb take me with her to pick flowers, and 
hen she would discover birds nests her 
ace would light with joy. She knew of 
0 danger, and often bullets whistled past 
is or a bomb exploded a few yards away.” 
‘The door opened and the Queen entered. 
e was dressed with remarkable taste— 
iple, modern, in a coffee colored frock 
bith a Maréchal Niel rose. Very timid, 
voice at first almost inaudible, her eyes 
forget-me-nots, a smile full of charm 
d which lived a sadness, the perfume 
deep hut vanquished sorrow. This 
as the Queen of the Belgians. 
‘We immediately spoke of music, art and 
eligions. She was versed in all of these 


This unusual article has been graciously authorized by 
Queen Exizasetu who is beloved alike in Europe and America 


and had a marked preference for the spirit- 
ual in art. We talked at length about the 
art of musical transubstantiation and of 
the modern movement in connection with 
the classical style. I played. 


The Royal Dinner 


HAD the honor of being reinvited to 

the palace a few days later. The 
Queen was alone. I played to her Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms and Liszt. The King 
came in later, and I was asked to stay to 
dinner. 

We were seven: the King, the Queen, 
Princess Marie José (the present crown 
princess of Italy), two ladies in waiting 
and an officer of ordinance. The Queen to 
whose right I was seated ate little and 
drank nothing; the King presided over the 
table-bell and was very docile in awaiting 
the Queen’s approval of his commands. 

It was all such charming simplicity and 
yet royal. We spoke of science, medicine, 
radio—everything possible. The Queen was 
equally enthusiastic about every new idea 
or invention. Always simple, of high- 
pitched timidity and sensitiveness mixed 
with a marked sense of humor, often cruel 


but never ironic, she is a true friend, very 
decided in her likes and dislikes. Indiscre- 
tion, pretention, lack of tact repulse her. 
She knows how to freeze those who are 
guilty of such. 

The Queen places music above every- 
thing else, and it is due much to her influ- 
ence that Belgium has today one of the 
best of educational musical institutions of 
Europe and Brussels and a most interesting 
and varied musical season. This city 
possesses today the most complete ‘“Tem- 
ple of the Arts” of Europe, the Palais des 
Beaux Arts, which was inaugurated a few 
years ago by the Queen. Besides a mar- 
velous hall seating two thousand, five hun- 
dred people, with unusually fine acoustics, 
this palace contains various other concert 
halls of smaller dimensions, a suite of ex- 
position halls, very imposing and well lit, 
a cinema where the most advanced films 
are being shown, a restaurant, a tea room 
and so forth. 

Whenever there is a musician, a band of 
musicians or a musical enterprise to en- 
courage, you may be sure that the Queen 
is there to do so. No musician of interest 
and of heart will be refused audition by 
the Queen if such interview is in any way 


From a portrait bust by Victor Rousseau 
i QUEEN ELIZABETH OF BELGIUM 


possible, and many afternoons at the 
Chateau are occupied with music, sonata, 
trio or quartet playing. 

The Queen will not hesitate to travel to 
other Belgian cities on musical occasions. 
She often appears unawares at a musical 
premiére at Liege, Antwerp or Ghent, in- 
viting one or two musicians to accompany 
her. 

I personally was engaged one day to 
play at the centenary of the Ghent Sym- 
phony Concerts. The Queen, though a 
thick fog covered the roads, arrived from 
Brussels and not only attended the con- 
certs but invited the artists to an intimate 
supper at the Town Hall where she freely 
and joyfully communicated with all. That 
night she arrived at two in the morning 
at the Chateau, and the gentlemen of the 
protocol spent a few nervous hours await- 
ing her in Brussels. 


Admiration for America 


HAVE often imagined America with 

a musical Queen Elizabeth. What 
possibilities for art concentration and in- 
spiration! Her majesty has a great ad- 
miration for America, and, in spite of the 
charming reply of a mayor of a certain 
town in America whose skyscraper line the 


Queen admired—‘Ah, Queen, you have 
said a mouthful!” (a reply which the 
Queen diplomatically told me she had 


“overheard” )—she believes greatly in an 
artistic future of America and loved her 
visit to the States. 

Among the Belgian musicians she, of 
course, venerated Eugéne Ysaye who was 
the Maitre de Chapelle of the Court. He 
was almost a member of the family and 
persona grata at the Palace, advising the 
Queen in all matters musical and teaching 
her the violin. 

He visited her in the summer and often 
traveled with Their Majesties. One day he 
received a telegram from the Queen: 
“Come, bring violin, wife, fishing rod and 
pipe.” 

She knew well Ysaye’s passion for fish- 
ing and his pipe. During his illness the 
Queen spent many hours at the hospital 
trying everything to save him from the 
end. Alas, his early death was a great 
shock to her, and, when I asked her the 
other day who was replacing him at the 
Court, she said sadly: “The place of Maitre 
de la Chapelle will remain ever empty, as 
Ysaye cannot be replaced.” 

The chamber music afternoons when at 
dusk, after a lovely walk in the blossom- 
ing gardens of the chateau, the Queen 
would take her violin and Ysaye his, the 
Princess Marie José her cello and a gentle- 
man in waiting the viola, will, I am afraid, 
never be taken up again. The Queen now 
practices her violin alone and occasionally 
plays sonatas. 

When I saw her a few days ago, her 
right hand was in a bandage and it re- 
quired great art to kiss the royal hand. 
“T have just strained my thumb by practic- 
ing too energetically; I now have to re- 
main six weeks without playing.” She 
continued modestly, “It is too bad as I 
wanted to play some sonatas with you and 
thought you would find my playing im- 
proved.” 
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The Queen protects, among others, the 

Belgian Trio on which she conferred the 

title, “Trio de la Cour,” a very noteworthy 

union of three excellent Belgian artists. 

She is also interested in the Belgian quar- 
, “Pro Arte,” which she helps. 


Not merely content to help classical 
music she is at the head of a movement to 
encourage brass bands and military music 
and, thanks to her, Belgium possesses the 
most admirable “fanfare” and the most 
modern choice of instruments. 


The Queen made a long trip down to the 
Belgian Congo some years ago and was 
fascinated by the music of the natives. She 
talked for hours about the mystery and the 
atmosphere of these chants and religious 
ceremonies of the negroes and asked me 
to try to organize and head.a musical mis- 
sion to note down these chants for the 
Belgian nation. The recording companies 
approached have, however, as yet refused 
to see the artistic value of the idea, and 
we are still struggling to have our way 
and definitely do away with any sentimental 
love story connected with the idea. 


One day my impressario telephoned me 
that the King and Queen were coming to 
my concert that same evening. My joy 
was great. The pretty hall of the Royal 
Conservatory in Brussels was crowded. I 


A Paster Lesson on the Carnaval, Op. 9 of Robert Schumann 


Ss HE Carnaval” is a musical autobi- 
ography with literary inscriptions 
as explanation. Great artists and 
virtuosos like Chopin and Paganini hold 
here their places of pride; love affairs of 
the author are interwoven; and at intervals 
appear the old well-known marionettes or 
masques of the old Italian Commedia del 
arte, like Pierrot, Pantalon, Colombine and 
Arlequn. A dancing, whirling crowd 
shoots through this musical festival, which 
is divided in twenty-one chapters. They 
bear the following names: 1. Préambule, 
2. Pierrot, 3. Arlequin, 4. Valse noble, 5. 
Eusebius, 6. Florestan, 7. Coquette, 8. Ré- 
plique, 9. Sphinxes, 10. Papillons, 11. Let- 
tres dansantes, 12. Chiarina, 13. Chopin, 
14. Estrella, 15. Reconnaissance, 16. Pan- 
talon et Colombine, 17. Valse allemande, 
Paganim, 18. Aveu, 19. Promenade, 20. 
Pause, 21. Marche des Davidsbiindler con- 
tre les Philistins. 


The Tale Revealed 


REAMBLE (meaning preface or prel- 
ude) : 


Ex.1 Quasi maestoso M.M. d=160 
5 


A very large hall; one hears the full or- 
chestra of the ball opening the festivity with 


horns, trumpets and = strings; dancing 
masses; high excitation of nerves and 
senses; jubilation. The piece ends in a 


bacchantic whirl. 

Give attention to the six notes of the as- 
cending A-flat scale near the close of the 
Préambule. Note also that the Préambule 
is not built on the four notes, A, S, C, H 
(or the three notes As, C, H), like most of 
the other pieces. 


looked through the little stage door win- 
dow when the public started shouting: 
Vive le Roi, Vive la Reine. Both entered 
the royal box and bowed simply and gra- 
ciously, and one saw a rather nervous 
pianist sit down before his instrument. 
After the first number the Queen smiled 
and retired into the recesses of the box 
where she is used to sit in order to enjoy 
the music undisturbed. 

During the intermission I was called to 
the royal box. The King was more sim- 
ple and timid even than the Queen. He 
spoke slowly as if measuring his words. 
He admitted that he knew little scientifi- 
cally about the art of music, but I found 
him, at the various times I played to him, 
very receptive and moved, especially by 
Wagner’s music. He said to me, “Music 
is more powerful than politics for bring- 
ing peace in the world.” 

At a given moment he became very 
timid, “But I believe your public is wait- 
ing for you; I do not want to keep you any 
further and perhaps tire you.” 

After the end of the concert I was able 
to give five supplementary-numbers. When 
I had finished the last, I looked up to the 
royal box. The sovereigns were still there, 
applauding in spite of the protocol and the 
anxious and worried looks of the Master 
of Ceremonies. 


' 


Royal Entertainment 


ACH TIME I come to Brussels, that 

seductive and refined “little Paris,” 
a royal car takes me to the enchanted 
palace tucked away in the trees of the old 
park, and I am privileged to pass some 
eventful hours either playing or talking, 
Sometimes in the spring or summer when 
the forest of forget-me-nots is a sea of 
blue, or when the rose gardens are in full 
bloom, the Queen takes me for a walk in 
the park and shows her trees and flowers. 
She is then like a child, so happy and at- 
tentive to every happening in nature. 

With all her simplicity and absence of 
etiquette when one is alone with her, one 
never for a moment can forget that she is 
the Queen of the Belgians. She has an 
inborn dignity and distinction. 

Often I would find her in her spadids 
painting. One day I was the victim. A 
very successful pastel. Another day she 
played a Mozart sonata with me. She had 
stage fright! “I have not studied for a 
long time; I only have two hours, in the 
morning from six to eight.” I felt very 
lazy at that. “Please be severe with me 
and tell me when it is too unbearable for 
you.” A most uncomfortable position for 
me! I did not abuse my power to scold 
Her Majesty. 


By the Eminent Piano Virtuoso 


Moriz 


ROSENTHAL 


(See Music Section of this Number) 
Parr II 


2. Pierrot: z 
Moderato 


Pierrot, the clumsy servant, walks most 
cautiously in order not to wake up his 
master, but has a way of hurting himself 


every moment on the furniture and feels 
frightened whenever it occurs. The four 
notes, A, S, C, H, appear in the bass of the 
first measure, then in the treble of the third 
measure. Remark that the first four meas- 
ures are written in double counterpoint, the 
first and second measure of the bass ap- 
pearing in the third and fourth measure of 
the treble and the first and second measure 
of the treble appearing in the third and 
fourth measure of the bass. The close of 
the little piece shows abundant life and 
dramatic climax. 


From a painting in the Salon de Paris 
A CARNAVAL FANTAISIE 


‘about. 


THE ETUDE 


The Queen possesses remarkable tact. 
She never fails to say the right word at 
the right moment, always encouraging every 
effort with a sincere enthusiasm. 

There is no Queen more beloved by hi 
people than the Queen of the Belgians. 
Every one knows what martyrdom her 
went through during the war and how she 
mastered her fate and became greater ia 
mastering it. 

One may ask the simple man or womai 
on the streets, the most Philistine bourgeois, 
the most red deputy, “Whom do you hono: 


most?”—they all will answer the same 
thing, “Our Queen! We respect and lov 
her.” 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON, 
MR. RUMMEL’S ARTICLE 


1, What are the favorite pursuits of th 
Queen of Belgium? 


2. What great musician did she have a 
her “Maitre de la Chapelle’? 


3. What instruments does the Quee 
herself play? { 


4. What musical organization does 
Queen sponsor? 


5. Describe the Queen, her appeara 
and her personality. 


3. Arlequin: Who is Arlequin? He 
the light, graceful and slender lover | 
young Colombine, that heroine of the Coz 
media del arte. He 1s elastic like a rubb 
ball and shows his unbounded skill jumpi 
The pianist who will perform th 
piece in a finished way is confronted wi 
a serious difficulty. Look at the notes wi 
the common fingering: 


Ex.3 
Vivo M.M.d=96 ; 


and you will probably note that you 7 
often hit a wrong note instead of the : 
G. The writer of these lines found a 
rangement which leaves the paced 3 
course, unaltered but facilitates the ju 
This is the version: 


HE ETUDE 


he Art of Singing 
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A. conference with the internationally famous Operatic Tenor 


seek out the soul of the music, to put 

the imprint of your own soul upon it, 

1 to send it out, through your voice, into 
souls of other people. I stress the soul 


ge ART of singing means this: to 


re than the voice because to me the 
ritual elements of singing are of greater 
jortance. Please do not deduce from 
; that the voice is unimportant! Cer- 
jly not! But—it is important as a high- 


verfected instrument for conveying 
Fitual meaning. Always the significance 
the music must come first. 

[he voice! I wish I could give you some 
y definite rules that would make it easy 
everybody to sing well. But this, alas, 
annot do. There is one thing, though, 
which I would urge every student of 
sing to give special attention—that is, 
per voice placement. Of course the 
dent cannot attend to this by himself, 
ough his own efforts. This requires the 
ert care of an able teacher. Once the 
ce is correctly placed, though, the 
atest worry is over. 

Phe method of using the voice must be 
y, natural, free. If your singing feels 
» hard physical work, your method is 
bably wrong. I cannot tell you what 
do about a method, but I can tell you 
at correct singing must feel like. It 
st feel open, stretched, expansive. The 
€ must come pouring through, like wind 
ough a reed. 


As Simple as Breathing 


HAVE never had “problems” to over- 
come, because, very fortunately for me, 
singing is natural. All Italians sing 
urally! Singing is in our blood, in our 
ny climate, in the very food we eat! In 
streets of Rome, Bologna, Naples, 
ybody sings. Some voices are superb, 
some are wretched, but everyone has a 
liral taste for singing. Obviously, this 
many advantages, but it has the one 
dyantage of making us less conscious 
ethod. Simply, the voice is there! I 
jot work according to prescribed meth- 
but according to the feeling of the thing. 
en my tones swell out with natural, 
ansive ease, I know I am singing cor- 
ly. After all, perhaps, there is no sys- 
, no set counsels which can help you as 
h as your own personal sensation of 
d singing. 
is the same with my practicing. I can- 
honestly tell you that I practice so 
y minutes of scales, so many of vo- 
ses, so many of trills, because I do not 
this—to-day. I had to, of course, when 
as a student, but my teachers directed 
work then. To-day I practice simply 
t I happen to be at work upon. I select 
s and cadenzas from my roles or 
s and work at those. But not too 
And never simply for the sake of 
ng. That is nat intelligent. I 
ice for a definite purpose. Is there a 
id, difficult cadenza to be mastered? 
dt I work on it—minutes or hours, as 
x < demands. Never by the clock. I 
legati, crescendi, on all sorts of 
: effects. I work to master them 
y—not once, for a performance, 
manently, so that they are forever 
; of me, to be counted on always. 
is enough. 
e day of a performance I do not 
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sing at all before going to the stage. Early 
in the morning, when I wake up, I try my 
voice. I hum a few high tones, easily, 
softly. If they are good, then I do not 
think any more about my singing. I spend 
the day normally, but without strain, and 
I never have stage fright. If I have learned 
my part, if I know the message I wish to 
sing into the souls of my hearers, and if 
my voice is right, what is there to fear? 


The Rule of Ease 


HERE ARE no special “rules for 

tenors.” There is only good, correct 
singing. Once your voice is properly 
placed, sing with natural, unforced emis- 
sion. Strive for quality of tone, not quan- 
tity. Strive, not for “more voice” than 
someone else, not for “bigger” or “higher” 
tones, but for that pure, rich roundness of 
tone which alone is worthy to express the 
soul of music. Never force your voice— 
for any reason. The first suspicion of 
forcing means the end of good singing. 
Forcing makes you scream! It hurts the 
voice and robs the diction of its full 
sonority. 

If I were to counsel a beginner—one who 
has never studied at all, but who hopes end 
believes he has a voice—I should say, 
“Have your voice tested by an expert mu- 
sical judge who is also a disinterested 


party. Most teachers, I believe, are fair 
and honest; if they think you cannot sing, 
they will tell you so. It may hurt, but 
they will give you the truth. But we have 
not yet reached Utopia, and it is not be- 
yond reason that there exists here and 
there a teacher who is less interested in 
your voice than in your lesson fees. If 
you fall into the hands of such a one, you 
will suffer doubly. Therefore, seek the 
advice of someone who is a teacher of 
known integrity, a critic, an artist, one who 
will listen to you impartially and will ad- 
vise you honestly, both as to your voice 
and your musical ability. 

I prefer singing operatic rdles +o con- 
certs of songs. There is more color, more 
variety, more psychological -vesponsibility 
in creating the illusion of another person. 
Also, there is more work—but I love my 
work! When I learn new roles, I study 
the music last. First I learn the character, 
learn to know it as a real person, a friend. 
I study the nuances of action and intention 
of the man himself, and I study the manners 
of the period in which he lived, the country 
to which he belonged. I take him out 
walking with me, and converse with him. 
I say to myself, “Ah! He would not lift 
his hand so; he cannot be too worldly for 
he is a warrior! He would not rush in 
his walk; he cannot be too brisk for he 
is in love!” Then, when the man is part of 


me, I learn the music which expresses him. 
It is easier for me to color the music in 
this way. I spend many months working 
on my roles. Learning music is easy for 
me. I read notes as I do printing, and I 
am singing all the time, sometimes out 
loud, with my voice, sometimes quietly, in 
my head. But always, at every moment of 
the day, I am singing! 


The Artist's Vicissitudes 
LTHOUGH I have no set methods to 


prescribe for young singers, there are 
other pieces of advice I can give. Work 
hard: suffer for your art, if need be, and 
fear nothing. I would endure any sort of 
hardship in order to go on singing. In- 
deed, I have had many funny experiences! 
I have been singing ever since I was six 
years old—nearly thirty-three years! I 
sang in the church of my native Recanati 
(near Bologna, on the Adriatic shore) 
when I was just six. Once our choir went 
to sing at the famous church of Santa 
Margherita of Cortona, near Sienna. It 
was grand and very exciting! We went 
by train (an experience in itself!) and my 
brothers were told to take good care of 
me. We sang our best and were much 
praised! Going home, the train was 
crowded, and one of my brothers and I 
got separated from our companions. We 
had to go into a different compartment. 
The day’s excitement had worn us out, and 
we fell asleep. What happened? We slept 
past our station, and found ourselves, at 
two o'clock in the morning, seventy miles 
from home, without a lira! It took us 
fifteen hours to walk home! We were put 
to bed for days—but we wouldn’t stay 
away from singing in church on Sunday! 
At sixteen, I went to Rome to try to get 
lessons and to live near where there was 
great music to be heard. I had no money 
at all. If I was to stay near my paradise 
of music, I had to earn! I knew nothing, 
cared for nothing but singing; so I found 
myself looking for a new job every month. 
I worked for a tailor, for a cabinet-maker ; 
I got a place in the household of a great 


Marquis. I lost that post because I was 
too hungry! One day, I had to serve some 
food. I was given white gloves to wear 


while serving. In carrying in one plate, 
I saw a little piece of meat oh! so 
beautiful, and I was so hungry! So I took 
it! It was good! In serving the Marquis, 
then, he looked at my glove. 

“What is that stain on your fingers?” he 
asked me. Then I was looking for another 
job! 


The Joy of Battle 


AM GLAD .of all those hardships to- 

day! They did something to me, 
taught me values and a sense of apprecia- 
tion. And they proved to me how ardently 
I longed to sing. Had I wanted music less 
eagerly, I would have given up before I 
was twenty-one. There is joy in battling 
for the things one loves! 

At twenty, I was able to begin regular 
lessons and studies at the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Saint Cecilia in Rome. I studied 
there four years, and made my debut in 
“La Gioconda,” when I was twenty-four. I 
have forty-two roles to-day, and I love 
them all, I love best, perhaps, to sing in 
“Martha,” “Andrea Chénier,” and “L’Elisar 
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d’Amore.” I am very eager to sing opera 
in English one day. 

The greatest goal, to me, is not to be a 
singer, but to sing. Do you see the differ- 
ence? If vou have your eyes on The Singer, 
you think in terms of yourself—of glory, 
money, admiration, fame. If you have your 
eyes on Singing, you think only of music. 
I live very quietly, because I wish to. I 
love my home and the company of my 
family. I do not like to run around all 
the time to great, public parties. People 
tell me, “Gigli, why don’t you go here? 
Why does one not see you there?” Why? 
Because I prefer to live simply, to sing 
for my family and my friends, to be with 
my wife and watch the beautiful develop- 
ment of my two children. My daughter is 
a gifted pianist—often she plays for me 
wher I sing—and my son is a fine boy of 
thirteen. We have much fun at home. I 
like alco to sing for poor little children in 
hospitals. I like people very much, but I 
have known hardships, and they have 
taught me that the real values of life lie 
in the homey things that speak to the heart. 


The Harmony of Life 


Y DAILY life? As I tell you, it 1s 

very simple. I do not eat too much. 
I like to read. I like best to make and 
hear music. I must exercise much, of 
course, to keep fit. In winter, I work at 
home, with a trainer. I like to walk, but 
I fear taking cold in the changeable New 
York climate. In Italy, in summer, I hunt, 
ride, walk, fish, swim. I love the great 
out-of-doors. Nature is a cure for nearly 
all ills. A wall in the bright sunshine 
tones you up. And what lessons of harmony 
and beauty can be learned from the fields 
and the trees and the flowers! If you 
stuly them well, they will help you to sing 
better ! 

Be simple. Be natural. Be kind. Do 
not let people come to you in vain for 
sympathy. Learn to see beauty in little, 
homey things. Learn to appreciate what 
you have, whatever that may be. If you 
have much, you are fortunate, indeed. If 
you have little, be glad of the chance to 
prove yourself in the face of hardships. 
There is beauty in suffering for what you 
love! Above all, cultivate your soul. Ti 
Cod has given you a voice, use it to sound 
forth the music of your own soul. Only 
then can you reach the souls of others— 
which alone can make for great singing. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. GIGLI'S ARTICLE 


1. What is the one rule to apply to all 
singing ? 

2. How can one make his whole daily life 
a means toward development in his. musical 
life? 

3. What precautions 
concerning their health? 

4. Formalize in your 
artist’s life” as you believe 


must singers take 


mind the “complete 
it to be. 


Relaxing of Gight Wrists 
By LeiGHton Piatt 


may be 
Hanon or 
is to play 


RELAXATION of tight wrists 
accomplished by the use of a 
similar exercise. The pupil 
the first measure with an up-down 
movement of the wrist, up on the first 
note, down on the next and so forth, 
through that measure. The following 
measure he must play with the all-finger 
stroke with quiet wrist. In the third 
measure he goes back to the “up-down” 
movement. And so the movements alter- 
nate throughout the exercise. Care must 
be taken that the curved finger position 
is held in all attacks. 


The Use of Reward Cards 


By Autce M. STEEDE 


Ir is an obvious truism that, no matter 
how talented a music student may be, his 
progress will be unsatisfactory unless, 
early in his musical career, he acquires 
the habit of regular practice. Conse- 
quently, any incentive that tends to form 
and strengthen that habit should be used. 

Of course, the most powerful motive 
is love of music, and that is the only in- 
fluence that will keep the grown boy or 
girl still making music when the compul- 
sion of parents or the stimulus of class re- 
citals has receded. However, before that 
stage is reached—long before—there are 
various encouragements known to the wise 
teacher, which help the student on his way. 
One of these is the use of “Reward Cards.” 


If the pupil has practiced his allotted time 


each day, then, at the wee'<ly lesson, the 


teacher affixes a star, blue, or silver, or 
gold, against the date in the pupil’s note- 
book. Then at the end of the four weeks, 
if the daily hour has been faithfully ob- 
served (the younger ones who practice 
only forty minutes must wait six weeks 
for theirs) the pupil receives one of the 
Reward Cards. For the benefit of any 
who may be unacquainted with these, they 
are the size of a post card and display, on 
one side, a picture of one of the great 
composers, also of his birthplace, in col- 
ors, and, on the reverse side, a short ac- 
count of his life and works. 

Almost all children respond to this treat- 
ment and allow only illness or absence 
from home to prevent their giving an em- 
phatic “Yes” to the question, “Do you get 
a star this week for practicing ?” 


THE 


MAN WHO WROTE 


“HOLY NIGHT” 


A memorial service was recently held at the grave of Frans Xaver Gruber, in 


Hallein, Austria, composer of “Stille 


Nacht (Silent Night, Holy Night)” 
was written in 1818. Our picture shows Felix Gruber, 


which 
himself a noted composer, 


playing the guitar at the grave of his grandfather while the audience listens to his 


“Silent Night” 


immortal strains. 


is the best known of Christmas carols. 


Music Teachers National Association 


Annual Meeting 


Plans for the fifty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the M. T. N. A. at Washington, 
Db. C., have gone forward with unusual suc- 
cess, and the prepared program promises 
to surpass the excellent one presented last 
December at Detroit where attendance and 
enthusiasm reached a high water mark in 
the long history of the Association. 

The dates chosen are December 27 to 30, 
with the regular sessions held at the new 
Hotel Washington. Among those who are 
to appear on the program are the following 
well known musicians: John Erskine, 
Madame Schumann-Heink, Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell, United States Commissioner 
of Education, John A. Cooper, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Harold Bauer, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, George Wedge, Walter Damrosch, 
A, Walter Kramer, William Arms Fisher, 
Carl Engel, Rufus-B. von Kleinsmid 
(President, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia), Sumner Salter, Professor Oscar 


G. Russell, Albert Stoessel, 
gusson, Percy Rector Stephens, 
Swarthout and Phillipp Abbas. 
Supplementary to the regular sessions a 
musical background has been arranged by 
Carl Engel, chairman of the Washington 
local committee, and his co-workers, that 
promises to be of exceptional interest. 
Among other things, a program of Latin- 
American music will be given in the beauti- 
ful “Hall of the Americas” in the Pan- 
American building, a harpsichord and viola 
da gamba recital, concerts in the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Auditorium of the Con- 
gressional Library and recitals and musical 
interludes in the regular sessions. A special 
exhibit of musical manuscripts and other 
material of interest to musicians, in the 
Library of Congress, will be arranged by 
Mr. Engel, Chief of the Division of Music 
of the Library. Railroads will offer a fare 
and a half rate on the certificate plan. As 


George Fer- 


Gladys 
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last year, the members of the National A 
sociation of Schools of -Music will convei 
with the M. T. N. A.; and the Phi WN 
Alpha, a national musical fraternity bett 
known as “Sinfonia,” will hold its bienni 
meeting in Washington at the same tim 
Officers for the M. T. N. A. are: Pres 
dent, Donald M. Swarthout, University 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas; Vice-Preside 
and Editor, Karl Gehrkens, Oberlin 
servatory, Oberlin, Ohio; Secretary, Li 
C. Miller, St. Louis, Missouri; Treasu 

Oscar W. Demmler, Pittsburgh, Per 
sylvania. Membership is open to all int 
ested in the progress of music and mu 
education in America, upon payment 
four dollars, annual dues, which provie 
also for a bound copy of the publish 
Proceedings, including the talks and ¢ 
dresses delivered at the annual meeting. 


For Stiff Hands 


Py Sister Many CHARLES 


Piano students who spend the vacati 
in’ remote places where they have no 
cess to a piano are often at a loss” 
to preserve the elasticity of hands 
fingers. A good muscular exercise for f 
purpose consists in holding the hands 4 
arms straight out in a horizontal pe 
tion, then in spreading the fingers so fl 
they fly apart as much as possible. 7 
hands are then closed quickly, as if cl 
ing a small object. This exercise repea 
a number of times will do much to seq 
elasticity in fingers and hands. 

Some players massage or manipul 
the hands and fingers daily, one h 
alternately rotating the finger joints 
the other hand and being rotated by 1 
other hand. 

Another useful exercise consists in ht 
ing the hand open and moving each fin 
in turn toward the palm of the hand, 
the same time exercising the knuckles 
joints vigorously. 

There are other more drastic meas 
for securing relaxation and elasticity; 
these will suffice for the ordinary stud 
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Eye Strain 


Mum—“Have you no trade or pr 
sion to work at?” > 
Bum—“I was a symphony musician, 
I ruined me eyesight looking for the 1 
in the music.’—Jacob’s Monthly. 


* Ree J 
Friendly 
Miss Hysee: “I was encored 
times, wasn’t 1?” 
Jealous Rival: “Yes. The atuds 


seemed to realize that you needed | 
tice.” 
x ok Xx 


Tactless 


There was a burst of applause : 
Pianist finished his last solo. He b 
and, after thanking his audience, 
about to leave, when a man sper 
and presented a check. 

This the pianist refused, saying = 
prefer it to be used for some char 
purpose. 

“In that case,” said the donor, “ 
pose you wouldn’t mind if we 
to our special fund?” " 

“Not at all,” said the speaker. | 
is the special fund for?” ; 

“To enable us to have bette 
tainers next year.”—Pitlsburgh § 
graph. 
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A NIGHT AT GRINZING 
From “Das ist Mein Wien", Universal Edition 
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(?hant dun Uoyageur 
Capital of the Kingdom of Music 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


ple, honest Grinzing; birthplace of 

a thousand immortal melodies; hal- 
ved by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Wag- 
, Brahms, Strauss (all mianner of 
ausses—Johanns, Eduards, Richards, Os- 
s, of different families, creeds and 
sical identities), who at Grinzing 
‘amt those themes that came later to the 
rid in their masterpieces. O come with 
to Grinzing, the very heart of the soul 
Vienna, the capitol of the Kingdom of 
isic | 
Perhaps you never heard of Grinzing. 
rhaps you did not know that the com- 
Me unforgettable composers who lived 
‘Vienna (Wien in German, and pro- 
inced ween) did not depend for their 
ration upon that central square known 
Graben (the trench) with at one 
venerable St. Stephen’s Cathedral 
piebald, lozenge-shaped tiles, with 
nity monument (commemorating the 
of 1679), and with its busy shops 
eir dainty clerks; nor upon the in- 
boulevards, tree-lined like those 
nor upon the highly ornate rococo 
al Castle in which the Emperor 
- Joseph lived out his tragedy of so 
fateful years; but rather upon the 


ya COME with me to lovely, sim- 


1 


EIGHTEENTH IN A SERIES OF MUSICAL TRAVELOGUES 


beautiful suburbs of the city, running up 
into the surrounding hills and framing it 
with a girdle of enchanting green. 


A Study in Atmosphere 
F ALL THESE, none is more famous 


than Grinzing—Grinzing, with its 
wine gardens and Gasthiusern. Do not 
wince, friends of prohibition. If all wine 
gardens were like Grinzing’s, probably 


there would be no need for an eighteenth 
amendment; for Grinzing is certainly one 
of the most harmless and innocent places in 
the world. The writer was there many 
years ago and then again recently and 
wished fervently that the behavior one sees 
in most of our great metropolitan parks in 
America was half as decorous as it is in 
a Grinzing wine garden. Fun there was, 
and plenty of it, but nothing suggesting in- 
temperance, rowdyism or coarseness. 

In wine gardens one never commits the 
faux pas of asking for beer. That would 
profane the atmosphere, and these Viennese 
are sticklers in all matters of etiquette. 
Their personal characteristics, however, 
may be as marked as those of the natives 
of the Left Bank in Paris. It is amusing 
to see at Grinzing a university professor, 


with a souvenir hat like a pill box, dec- 
orated with a two foot feather, fastened to 
his grey locks by an elastic running under 
his chin. But the university professor 
knows that that is the spirit of Grinzing; 
and he does not need Freud to tell him that 
even the wisest of men must unbend now 
and then in the delights of carnival, if they 
do not wish to break before their time. 


Where Adjectives Fail 


HERE IS A MILDNESS, a sweet- 
ness, a gentleness about Grinzing that 
cannot be pictured, even by all of the choice 
adjectives of the famous late Peter Mark 
Roget—late Secretary of the Royal Society, 
author of the “Bridgewater Treatise Upon 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology,” to say 
nothing of the writing of man’s favorite 
crutch, “A Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases.” Adjectives are at times futile 
tools of speech. Try to describe the fra- 
grance of the hyacinth, to a man without 
the sense of smell, and you will know what 
we mean. Grinzing will never succumb to 
adjectives, To Grinzing one goes for good 
company, for peace of mind, for dreams— 
dreams—dreams. 
Grinzing is a district and in that district 


there are several Tavern Gardens, all very 
much the same. To one of these we went 
as guests of Dr. Emil Hertzka, with Franz 
Drdla, composer of the famous ‘Souvenir” 
and “Serenade,” and Otto Rindlespacher, an 
American lexicographer—surely a proper 
company for such a visit. Hertzka died 
but recently. He was an unforgettable per- 
sonality and certainly one of the greatest 
of the music publishers of the world. There 
was a distinctiveness about his manner, his 
speech, his dress and his thought. An ex- 
cellent business man, he looked a blend of 
Greek philosopher and Hebrew prophet, 
which was stressed by his seerlike eyes, 
his gentle mien, his flowing beard and a 
long cloak of the type which disappeared 
in the seventies. As the directing spirit of 
the Universal Edition, he brought that fa- 
mous music publishing house to the very 
highest possible standing, His advice to 
composers was considered invaluable, and 
he had a fine prescience in selecting works 
which were destined to be appreciated by 
the musicians of the future rather than of 
the present. He had been a guest at the 
writer’s home in America and a friendship 
developed which is now a rare and cher- 
ished memory. It was he, most knowing of 
men about musical matters, who, on our 
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arrival in Vienna, insisted upon going di- 
rectly to Grinzing. It was not to the 
opera, nor to the conservatory, nor to the 
great concert halls, but to Grinzing. 


Sweet “Souvenir” 


S FOR Drdla, dear Drdla—he just 

belonged in Grinzing, as though he had 
sprung from the soil. We had known him 
also in America and had entertained him 
in our office and in our home. Despite his 
cosmopolitan experience, his tours with 
Brahms, and his long life as a composer 
and conductor, we never saw Drdla right 
until we saw him in Grinzing, a kind of 
reincarnation of that spirit of melody which 
came down from the days of Mozart, 
Beethoven and Schubert. Drdla in New 
York was as much out of place as a be- 
gonia on an iceberg. America interested 
him but bewildered him. Its dimensions 
and its dynamic force meant nothing to 
him. Its high buildings were human doll 
houses to one who had looked for years 
upon the Alps. New York left Drdla fam- 
ished for the simple delights of Grinzing 
or his Wohnung (his apartment in Vien- 
na), where we heard him play his serious 
works for the violin which have brought 
him fame in Europe. In America, alas, he 
is known for little more than his haunting 
melodies. 

Drdla is a Czech (he was born in Mo- 
ravia, September 25, 1868) and educated 
at the Prague and the Vienna conserva- 
tories, taking the first prize in violin at 
the latter institution. For many years he 
was violinist at the Court Opera. He did 
not start to compose until 1904, when he 
wrote the “Serenade.” Of this and of the 
“Souvenir” over a million copies are said 
to have been sold; but Drdla did not begin 
to realize adequate profits upon this vast 
sale, because of the fact that the Austrian 
government at that time did not have the 
required copyright relations with the United 
States, and he got nothing from -this most 
lucrative source. His loss through this 
misfortune is huge and most unjust. It 


he Art of Copying PCusic 


Ir 1s rather strange to find how very 
few, even among otherwise accomplished 
musicians, can write either a legible or 
really beautiful music script. It may be 
argued that, as in handwriting, the advent 
of the typewriter has done away with the 
necessity of acquiring a good penmanship; 
so manuscript-music, especially in view of 
recent experiments in the way of notation 
type-machines, may eventually disappear 
altogether from the student’s necessities. 

There will, we scarcely think, ever be 
a time when pencil, pen and ink or the 
handy fountain-pen will not be frequently 
used by musicians. “Copying” may be 
shirked by the majority; but it must be 
done somehow. The pity is that, in the 
majority of hand-written music sheets, the 
work is so badly done and often difficult 
to read. Famous composers are them- 
selves often offenders in this way, their 
hastily written scrawls, as treasured by 
the collector, often causing one to wonder 
how performers ever made them out or 
printers deciphered them. The copying of 
music is, indeed, a strangely neglected art. 

A good plan, at the start, is to procure a 
music copy-book, and work through it as 
one would do the old-fashioned alphabeti- 
cal “pot-hooks and hangers.” The choice 
of a pen is also an important factor. Many 
favor the quill which was much beloved 
by composers of former days. The fairly 
broad gilt nib on a smooth holder is, how- 


might be a beautiful thing for the pub- 
lishers of America, including the Talking 
Machine and Radio companies, to attempt 
to reimburse him in some manner. At 
least one publisher has made steps in this 
direction. 

The last we saw of Drdla and his two 
cordial sisters was at the dock, when we 
were leaving for the dreary ride down the 
Danube to Budapest. He made us a much 
appreciated parting gift of flowers and 
other little tokens and waved until we were 
out of sight. Such is cordial, loving Drdla, 
a true son of the art spirit of Vienna. 

By the way, 
if you go to 
Budapest, 
avoid going 
by boat. Part 
of the trip af- 
ter you leave 
Vienna is 
very pictur- 
esqueand 
charming. 
This is fol- 
lowed by in- 
terminable 
stretches of 
woods, low 
uninteresting 
woods which 
drag by for 
miles, with- 
out sight of a 
man or house, 
but with the 
river banks 
dotted by 
myriads of 
geese. If the 
water is low 
in the beau- 
tiful yellow 
Danube, you 
may be de- 
layed for 
hours, but 
you will be 
lucky if you 
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ever, as good as any other medium. One 
important point to be observed from the 
beginning is to get all lines—bar-lines as 
well as note-lines—perfectly perpendicular 
with the printed stave. When they are 
inclined to lean over, or curve, the general 
effect is ugly and often uncertain. The 
curve of the treble clef seems to give the 
most trouble. Its construction might be 
solved by practicing it in sections, thus: 


A. | + ro 
first a straight line with slight crook at 
base as in “A”; then the top loop as in 
“B”; finally, the lower round as in “C,” 


which, by the way, should always coil 
on the second line, treble stave, thus: 


== Similarly, accidentals, the sharp, 


flat, and natural, should have linear 
straightness, thus 2, b, 4, and not topple 
untidily over the stave or be uncertainly 
placed on line or stave. 

Other very important points, in writing 
for pianoforte score, for instance, com- 
prise getting the treble and bass parts 
exactly over each other; that is, the first 
beat of the bass should not anticipate or 
lag behind the same beat on the upper 
stave. When words are attached to songs, 


A CHRISTMAS SERENADE IN VIENNA 


approach sparkling Budapest after dark. It 
is a firmament of electric stars, which you 
will not want to forget. The trip down the 
Danube, from Passau and approaching Vi- 
enna, is, on the contrary, one of the most 
thrilling in Europe. Many Americans prefer 
it to the Rhine, because it combines the beau- 
ties of the Hudson with the ever-exciting 
romance of ruined castles on the hill tops. 
But let us defy the incessant temptations 
to start out on new excursions in this his- 
toric country and get back to Grinzing. 
After the plainest and most wholesome 
kind of repast in the Gasthaws courtyard, 
the evening 
program be- 
gan, Groups 
were scat- 
tered inall 
parts of the 
garden, which 
was hardly a 
half acre in 
size. The 
plumedhorse- 
chestnut trees 
lent a soft- 
ness to the 
scene, lighted 
by pleasantly 
few bulbs. 
Really, we 
felt. they 
should be 
candles or, at 
best, lanterns, 
but that is 
not the spirit 
of Grinzing. 
It is too true, 
too sincere 
fom winate 
There is not 
an ounce of 
showmanship 
about the 
place. The 
musicians are 
in the cos- 
tumes of to- 
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great care should be taken to have syl- 
lables exactly under the notes to which 
they pertain. Notes, also, should be made 
quite clear as to whether they are open 
as the whole note and half note, or closed 
(blackened), as the quarter note and 
eighth note. Every detail, in fact, counts.’ 
The tails of notes are usually turned down 
on the left side and wp on the right side of 
a note, the dividing line for up and down 
being the center B line (third line on 
treble staff). 

Other essentials for “beautiful copying” 
must be summarized. Use a good black 
or blue-black (lasting) ink. Change the 
pen as soon as it shows signs of blotching 
or scratching. When turning over pages, 
see that the script is thoroughly dry; some 
people use sand rather than blotting paper 
to make sure of this—a better plan being 
to allow the script to dry gradually. Some- 
time false economy is shown in crowding 
too many notes (hand-written) into one 
measure; a general survey of the measures 
should first be taken, and, if possible, suffi- 
cient space marked out for each, though 
the eye will often be the best judge of 
this. Neatness and clarity should be 
aimed at throughout; in fact, the nearer 
the hand-written manuscript copies the 
printed page the better. Be, in fact, as 
“copperplate” in copying as possible. 

In addition to the clean-copying of pieces 
and songs, especially where transposition is 
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day and not in any fantastic garb s' 
gesting the past of Grinzing. The musi 
combination, too, dates back to the d 
of the masters: two violins, a guitar (r 
a modernized lute), an accordion and 
singer. Why didn’t the masters write mor 
for this ingenious and ingratiating tone mix 
ture? , 


We had never before known the real po 
sibilities of the accordion in a group. I 
ago the accordion was looked upon as 
poor man’s orchestra. We now recollec 
a maid. from Ballybay, County Monag 
(God bless her!), who, with true 
fervor, used to entertain the policem 
our boyhood kitchen on the “concertee 
She had three tunes in her repertoire, 
we heard those tunes endlessly for yea 
There were two jigs and a lugubric 
Gaelic dirge which never failed to bri 
tears to her eyes and consternation to | 
neighborhood. Then, after a lapse of tit 
we were a few years ago suddenly awa 
ened to the virtuoso possibilities of the a 
cordion, which one player seemed to 
able to turn into a miniature pipe org: 
We then learned to enjoy the sensu 
charm of the Argentine accordion, 
background for the tango. It was 
however, until we heard that player 
Grinzing, who made his instrument, on 
native heath, sing softly as a backgrou 
to the guitar and the violins, that we re 
ized the possibilities of the accordion 
an orchestral group. Later we lea 
that the accordion was invented in Vie 
in 1829, by one Damian. It is really 
extension of the mouth-organ, wi 
mechanical instead of a human bellows. 
is a far cry from such a primitive inst 
ment to the keyboard accordions of t 
with their unusual range and possib' 
which have created such a wide-spr 
popularity. Accordions are still mai 
enormous quantities in Austria and | 
many, but the preference in America is 
the superior instruments made ceieng 
by Italian-Americans. 


(Continued in Next Etude) 


necessary—and special art appertain 
this—there is a wide-spread nee 
copied band-parts (where print is 
available). The ‘bandsman copyist is | 
a law unto himself in these matters. 1 
he uses various devices for shortenin 
labor, such as Bis or ‘jf. for the 
ing of similar measures; while he 
tomarily. writes the key-signature 
once (at the commencement of 
practices not always to be commendec 
Of course, in years gone by, co; 
music was much more general 
in these days of the widely ay 
script—it being also borne 
that “copyright” laws forbi 
in the case of the great maj 
music. It is, however, more for 
dent-composer who needs to do- 
copying of his own music—a 
ous drag on limited time—the 
is written. aoe 
A final word of caution. — 
always be copied in good— 
preferably, the light falling si 
the page and not directly on 
the copyist. It is said that the 
laid the seeds for later blin 
by moonlight; his famous 
del, was also blind towards 
his life. Such a calamity 
by ordinary care and 
a time—with a good 
a safe working rule. 


ab 
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day, and I am appearing on the con- 
cert stage in my first long trousers. 
still feel far from the point where I can 
ve advice to other violin students, but 
am very glad to tell Ture Erunr’s 
aders what I do myself, to keep up my 
ork. It is splendid that a great magazine 
<e Tue Erupe takes such an interest in 
ie students. 
First about my life. I don’t remember 
@ time when I didn’t play the violin. It 
quite true that I was taken to the sym- 
jony concerts in San Francisco when I 
as less than one year old. My parents 
id no one to leave me with, and they 
ved the concerts above everything else. I 
id to be smuggled in, because people 
ought that such a little baby would cry; 
it I didn’t. I don’t remember beginning 
play, but I’ve heard the story so often 
“my parents that it seems part of my 
1 recollections. Up to the time I was 
“my parents were very poor. My 
was a teacher, with high ideals and 
t many ideas for new systems of 
¢, and no one would listen to him. 
wanted a violin a long time, but I 
t have one. 
on my fourth birthday, my father 
Director of Private Schools, and 
a party. One of the guests brought 
tiny toy fiddle. I tried it at once; 


ay, just passed my fifteenth birth- 
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stamped on it. My mother was very much 
ashamed, especially before the friend who 
had been kind enough to bring it for me. 
Then my grandmother suggested that it 
might be:more than temper that made me 
so furious about a bad fiddle, and she gave 
us twenty-five dollars to buy me a real 
violin. I think I can remember the happi- 
ness that filled me when I made my first 
tone. Mr. Persinger began to teach me 
when I was four-and-a-half, and, when I 
was five, I appeared as soloist with the 
San Francisco Symphony. I have been on 
the concert stage for ten seasons now. 


An Ordered Life 


EOPLE often ask me about my life. 

My parents and I feel that too much 
concert-playing, with all the traveling and 
excitement it entails, would be bad for my 
music, and probably for me, too; so we 
have arranged very nicely for a life that 
takes in everything. From November to 
April—five months—I play exactly twenty 
concerts, which average no more than one 
a week. Then, from April to November, 
we are all at home together, studying, prac- 
ticing, resting and living an out-of-doors 
life. We have a lovely house in France 
now, near Versailles; there is an acre of 
garden in front, and the back opens on the 
entire forest of St. Cloud! We live more 
quietly there than we could in any city. 
There is no fuss or excitement; we do the 
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things we like and see the people we like. 
Tutors come in to work with my sisters 
and me, and my parents study with us. 
Father, as I say, used to be a teacher of 
mathematics, and my mother speaks and 
writes nine languages. I think I was very 
wise in choosing such splendid parents! We 
learn history, geography, the manners and 
customs of other nations, literature, 
French, German, Italian, art history, music 
history, mathematics, and physics. I am 
taking up economics now, too, and am 
much interested in the problems of capital 
and labor. 

When we are on tour, my father tutors 
me. We read history and literature to- 
gether, and he gives me problems in math- 
ematics and science to work out. The lan- 
guage of our home is Hebrew—not Yid- 
dish, but the classical Hebrew of the Bible. 
My parents are Russians, but my father 
was educated in Jaffa, where Hebrew is 
spoken—restoring the historic language is 
part of the Hebrew Homeland movement. 
My father “edits” a private newspaper for 
me. He reads several papers a day, clips 
out articles on really interesting topics— 
international news, politics, government, 
editorials, art, music, and sports—and puts 
them into an envelope which I look through 
before bed. Then we discuss the day’s 
news. 

I am very fond of reading, chess, romp- 
ing with my sisters (both of whom are 
very talented musicians), rowing, swim- 
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I have Swedish ex- 
ercises every morning. I love to drive an 
automobile. The state of California gave 
me a driver’s license last year. I think 
I would rather live in California than any- 
where else in the world! 


ming and hatdball. 


The Pleasantest Play 


UT MY chief sport is music. It an- 
noys me when people speak of my 
music as “work” and ask me what I do 
after, for pleasure. I could play all day 
long. I practice on an average of three 
hours a day. If I am preparing for a big 
concert, I may work three-and-a-half or 
four hours; during my rest period, though, 
I work nearer two-and-a-half hours than 
three! When I practice (but do not play) 
I work on technical studies only. I think 
and feel the interpretation of my music in 
my head; I do not have to play it over and 
over on the violin; when I play, it is sim- 
ply there. I love to ferret out ways of 
improving my technic, of making my fin- 
gers more nimble, of making perfect flu- 
ency not an achievement but a matter of 
course. 
have proven useful to me: 

1. I practice all slow movements quickly 
and all quick movements slowly. Working 
up fast things slowly clears away technical 
difficulties, while working slow things 
quickly prevents an overdose of “feeling” 
and helps bring out lines of construction. 


H] 


Here are some little helps that 
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2. In especially important work (as in 
preparing for a concert), I never slide to 
a note, but always jump to it. Sliding is 
too easy; jumping means work. 

3. Trills for all fingers are splendid ex- 
ercises for strengthening them. First I 
trill with the second and the third fingers; 
then with the third and fourth, the fourth 
and fifth; then with the second and fourth, 
the third and fifth; then second and fifth, 
devising as many trill combinations as I 
can, 

4. As a further finger strengthener, I 
play fingered tenths. I find them even 
better than fingered octaves. 

5. I practice all spiccato passages with a 
completely untightened bow. Thus, the 
effect must depend on my skill and not on 
the merely mechanical bouncing of a tight 
bow against the strings. 


Chromatic Scale Practice 


HAVE no set exercises; I depend, 

rather, on technical passages out of 
whatever sonata or concerto I am study- 
ing. But I always practice chromatic 
scales, first plain, then in sixths, then in 
octaves, and finally in tenths. 

7. Another favorite exercise is to strike 
all four A’s simultaneously. Using the 
A string as basis, I form three other A’s 
w:th my fingers on the strings. 

8. I play five notes, up and down, vi- 
brating each a full minute. Ten consecu- 
tive minutes of vibrating and nothing else 
tire the fingers, but strengthen them, too, 
and build the way for a nice tone, later. 

9. I never practice a piece with the full 
rush of emotion with which I finally play 
it. It wears me out too much to play at 
full emotional pitch all the time, and it 
tales the first full freshness from the piece, 
besides. I simply know inside what I 
mean to do with the music, and that is 
enough. 

10. I consider a continued study of 
theory, harmony, and so forth as important 
to violin playing as the actual practicing 
itself. 

On the day of a concert I have a holi- 
day—no lessons or practicing of any sort. 
After breakfast, I take a good walk in the 
air with one of my parents. After lunch, 
I sleep until about an hour before concert 
time. Then I scrub myself so as to feel as 
fresh and clean as possible—my folks say 
I spend a great deal of time brushing my 
teeth!—and then we are ready to start. 
After a good scrubbing, I always feel I 
can play better. 


Companions of Youth 


Y FAVORITE music? 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Brahms. I have put Bach first, and I 
really believe he is my favorite; still, when 


The classics : 


I play the Beethoven and the Brahms con- 
certos, I think I love them best. Of the 
moderns, who, I think, are less lovely to 
hear than the classics, I like Ernest Bloch 
best, especially his searching Hebrew 
melodies. I love playing ensemble music, 
and it is excellent practice, besides, for 
working with others. It is a sort of mu- 
sical conversation in which everybody gets 
his chance. Every summer, when I am at 
work with my great teacher, George 
Enesco, we have happy times with trios 
and quartets. I studied four years with 
Mr. Persinger, two with Adolf Busch and 
two with Enesco. I look forward to re- 
turning to Enesco. 

I love to browse around among old edi- 
tions. My parents bought me a splendid 
present recently, the complete original edi- 
tion of the publications of the Bach Gesell- 
schaft. I made a great discovery in read- 
ing the volumes through. In most editions 
I have ever seen, the Allegro movement of 
the Bach “Unaccompanied Violin Sonata,” 
is indicated simply as Allegro. I have al- 
ways felt, though, that a merely allegro 
reading was a bit tedious; something more 
vibrant and buoyant should underly that 
music. You can imagine my delight on 
finding that, in the original edition, this 
movement is indicated as Allegro Vivace! 

The greatest pleasure I have had in re- 
cent years was being chosen as soloist .at 
the great concert which celebrated the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of! the 
magnificent Gewandhaus in Leipzig. I 
played the Beethoven and the Mendels- 
sohn concertos, and it gave me a special 
feeling of awe and rapture to play Men- 
delssohn’s own music in the very spot 
where he himself had conducted and where 
all is so rich in association with him. I 
am ever so proud and happy to have been 
chosen for that. 

My ambitions? To be a truly great vio- 
linist and go all over the world making 
music. I would now very much like to 
see the Orient. We have had offers to go 
there, but my parents’ felt that we chil- 
dren were all too young still to get much 
good out of traveling to places that are so 
far away and so different, and where there 
would be so much to learn in addition to 
the millions of things we have to learn as 
it is. But, after all, I am fifteen now! 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. MENUHIN’S ARTICLE 
1. Make a list of studics that you think 
a musician should engage in apart from his 
MUSIC. 
2. Why are 
ercises? 
3. What is the danger of putting too 
much “expression” into one’s practice? 
4. What is the advantage of playing 
spiccato with a completely wuntightened 
bow? 
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Tyly Piano 


An Appreciation 


By Franz Liszt 


My piano is to me as his boat to a sea- 


man. It is as his horse to an Arab. Nay, 
it has been my vision, my speech, my 
breath of life. Its strings have thrilled 


with my passions; its keys have obeyed 
my every caprice. Perhaps the tie which 
secretly binds us so closely together is 
a delusion; but my piano is the child of 
my heart. 

To me the piano sits highest in the 
hierarchy of musical instruments. It is 
the one most often used; and it is the 
one most widely distributed. It is the one 
instrument which speaks most eloquently. 
In its seven octaves it embraces the range 
of the entire orchestra; and the ten fingers 


of one man are enough to produce the 
harmonies which, from an orchestra, re- 
quire the activity of perhaps hundreds of 
hands. 

The piano can give the broken chords 
of a harp; it can sustain the long notes 
of the wind instruments; it is capable of 
the staccati and a thousand other vagaries 
which formerly seemed the especial her- 
itage of this or that individual instru- 
ment. The piano has at once the power 
of assimilation—a capacity for taking to 
itself the soul of almost any other in- 
strument—and, at the same time, has 
its own life history, its own development. 
It is a world unto itself. 
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Stories of Famous Concert Songs 


Mana-Zucca’s Own Story of “‘I Love Life” 


Mawna-Zucca was born in New York 
City. At the age of eight she created a 
sensation by appearing with the New York 
Symphony Society, Walter Damrosch con- 
ducting, at Carnegie Hall. After touring 
America she went abroad for study, her 
teachers being Godowsky, Busoni, Vog- 
rich and Spielter. After arousing much 
enthusiasm in Russia, Germany, France, 
Holland and England by her performances 
as pianist she turned her attention to light 
opera, singing in Europe and later in 
America where she was starred in “The 
Mikado.” 

Mana-Zucca’s compositions display crea- 
tive ability of the highest order, her chief 
concern being that a composition shall 
show spontaneity at the same time being 
skillfully contrived. Her songs have been 
sung by our greatest artists, Galli-Curci, 
Frances Alda and Florence Easton among 
them; her “Poeme” has been played by 
Mischa Levitski, and her orchestral works 
have had successful hearings with the New 
York Philharmonic, the Cincinnati, Russian 
and San Francisco Symphony orchestras. 
A few of her more recent vocal works are 
The Ocean, All for You, A Landscape, 
Rachem and Nitchevo. 


“After I had been married a few months, 
my husband and I went down to Miami for 
the winter, where he owned a large depart- 
ment store. And every morning as he 
told “good-bye” to me, he would say 
‘Now, have a composition ready for me 
when I come home for lunch.’ 


Irwin M. Cassel, Mana-Zucca and their seven-year-old son, Marvi 
Shephard Cassel. Mr. Cassel is the author of the words of 1 Love Life 


“And the first thing I wrote one 
ing was a Prelude, a sort of somber th 
So he said to me, ‘Why not write so 
thing more spirited, some sort of a dan 
So the next morning I wrote my Boler 
Coneert. j 

“So then he said, ‘Can’t you write so 
thing more joyful than that?’ 4 

“So I said, ‘Well, why don’t you y 
me some words?’ : 

“Then he sat down and wrote the | 
of I Love Life. He gave it to me at | 
in the morning and at ten I "phoned 
at his place of business to tell him thi 
had finished the new song, J Love Li, 

“It just composed itself. I don’t kt 
where it came from; but I do know it, 
out to many people. 

“And in these days of depression 
especially fitting to buoy up the spirit 
the people. John Charles Thomas, 3 
sings this very often, told me that dui 
the radio concerts given by President f 
ver for the unemployed, when every 
spoke in mournful manner, he sang 
song with the result that he received — 
dreds of letters telling him how 
made the people feel to hear him si 
cheery number. 

“So that’s that! 

“I personally am very susceptibli 
cheerfulness, and I react towards 
mood. One happy face to me is/M 
more than a hundred sad ones. I 
write only under cheerful conditions, 
I always gravitate towards 
people.” 
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IV. How and Why Scale Steps Are Sometimes Altered 


By Percy Goetscurus, Mus. Doc. 
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Whe Structure of Music 


The Fourth of a Series of Notable Articles by the Renowned Theorist, Dr. Percy Goetschius, for many years 


Hi Head of the Department of Theory at the Institute of Musical Art (Juilliard Foundation) of New York City. 


ONSTANT adherence to the seven 
tones of the scale, as fixed by natural 
law, incurs a certain kind of monot- 

: just as too much of anything, no mat- 
how good and essential it in itself is, 
y become irksome, tiresome. It is all 
e!| enough to travel the beaten track—to 
y on the road—but an occasional excur- 
into byways brings new impressions, 
delight of variety, and actually widens 
¢ sphere of action. And, if guided and 
ited by common sense, it can do no pos- 
fle harm. 


Origin of Altered Scale-Steps 


ONG AGO, at so remote a period that 
ky historians cannot fix the starting 
bint, players and, even more often, singers, 
pear to have-inserted foreign (chromatic) 
mes between the scale-tones. Probably 
@ first such foreign tone was an f-sharp 
the motive c-d-e-f-f-sharp-g), touched 
gliding the voice from f to g. This was 
easy and effective a method of intro- 
« “color” and a sort of tentative emo- 
al expression into their primitive vocal 
s, that one need not wonder at its 
al adoptions and its gradual extension 
other spaces of the scale, until a full 
romatic scale of twelve tones was ob- 
ined. A similar result, from sliding the 
s along a string, or dragging the 
, is witnessed in the music of present- 
Hindoos and Orientals generally. 
primitive chromatic ornaments 
it first accidental or instinctive. In 
heir positive value was recognized, 
r use became intentional and sys- 
until, at present, in theoretically 
ed usages of modern music, they 
septed as extremely important factors 
al speech. They are accounted for 
matic alterations of certain scale- 
upward or downward—or, in some 
in both directions—and take the 
appellation of altered scale-steps 
ace at Ex. 1). 

is name must be accepted in its exact 
ical meaning—the noun indicates 
ry, fundamental object concerned 
-step; and the adjective, in keep- 
the function of that part of speech, 
the primary object as altered, that 
atically raised or lowered. This 
does not change the letter-name 
le-step, does not necessarily alter 
and therefore does not affect the 
on of the steps (as illustrated in 
article). A scale-step is a scale- 
whether or not it be “altered” in the 
er we are endeavoring to explain; and 
particular chromatic inflections do 
lermine the essential attributes of the 
steps involved. 

ple: the tone f-sharp, if placed 
with tones that unmistakably 
key of C major, is a raised 4th 
, not a specific f-sharp but “f- 
so to speak. In order to be this, 
‘must occur in obvious C major 
S; for if the f-sharp appears 
lings which clearly locate the key 
, it is not an “altered” step, but 
ate 7th step of G; or, if in D 
legitimate 3rd step. 


The Chromatic Scale 


HUS, THE altered steps are responsi- 

ble, as stated, for the chromatic scale. 
All chromatic scales sound alike, regard- 
less of key, inasmuch as this scale is created 
by dividing the octave into twelve exactly 
equal half-steps (by the universal adoption 
of equalized temperament) ; hence, the re- 
sult must be the same, from any tone up 
or down to its octave. But on the other 
hand, each chromatic scale differs from the 
others im its notation, and this—the nota- 
tion—depends entirely upon the key in 
which the scale occurs, that is, upon the 


key-note. For illustration, in the key of 
C major: 
Ext 
re 
os 


The tones with accidentals are altered 
scale-steps. This notation seems to con- 
firm the old rule that ascending chromatics 
are written with sharps and descending 
ones with flats. But this rule is valid only 
in a general way: it cannot apply to F- 
sharp Major, which cannot possibly have 
any flats; nor to G-flat Major which can 
have no sharps. As declared above, the 
notation must depend upon the key, and 
must be determined by the laws which 
regulate the process of alteration. This 
brings us to the main question. Which 
steps of the scale may be altered, and in 
which direction? For this is not an arbi- 
trary haphazard proceeding, but a strictly 
scientific one. 


Where and How Alterations are Made 


T IS OBVIOUS, first of all, that chro- 

matic alterations can be made only 
between those scale-steps which lie a whole 
step apart; there can be no alterations be- 
tween steps 3-4 or 7-8, since these are 
half-steps, with no intermediate tone. 
Thus c-sharp (or d-flat) may be inserted 
between c and d; in C Major it will be 
c-sharp, the raised first step; in a-flat 
Major it will be d-flet, the legitimate 4th 
step, followed by d-natural, the raised 4th 
step. In exercise 1, c-sharp is the raised 
first step; d-sharp is the raised second step; 
f-sharp the raised 4th, and so on. In the 
descending form, b-flat is the lowered 7th 
step, a-flat the lowered 6th, and so forth. 

The striking exception to the “old rule” 
occurs at the* in exercise No. 1, where 
the raised 4th step (f-sharp) appears, in- 
stead of the expected g-flat. The unchal- 
lengeable reason for this is that there can 
never be a g-flat in the family of C—as 
will be shown directly. Make no mistake 
here. I do not deny that g may be fol- 
lowed by g-flat; but it can never happen 
as long as the key remains c. To make 
this clear, it is necessary to define the list 
of chromatic alterations; and for that pur- 
pose we must here again revert to the fun- 
damental arrangement of the scale tones 
(the members of the key-family) given in 


our first article (the chain of perfect 5th 


eo _ tine net? 2 fy 
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links). The following presents the key 
of C, 
Ex. 2 
Added 
tone < 2 Scale 
o-— 
= tone 


LNucleus above, 


The logical application of a clearly de- 
fined natural law leads to the following 
conclusions: the lower three tones, F, C 
and G, are never -chromatically lowered 
(in the key of C, be it well understood), 
since they are at the lower end of the 
chain. This is self evident, as regards the 
f and the c, both of which are followed, 
downward, by the half-step spaces in the 
scale, which do not admit of a chromatic 
insertion; and, as to the g, the lowering of 
that tone would result in g-flat, which, as 
intimated above, is obviously too foreign 
to the key of C to be tolerated in that tone- 
community. : 

Similarly, the uppermost two tones, ¢ and 
b, cannot be chromatically raised, not only 
because they are at the upper end of the 
chain, but because of the half-step space 
above them in the scale. The tone a, next 
below these two, may be raised, but it is 
rarely done. 

On the other hand, quite logically, the 
lower three tones are readily and frequently 
vaised and-the upper three as readily low- 
ered. And, as concerns the remaining cen- 
tral tone of the chain, d, it may be both 
raised and lowered. This apparently con- 
fusing, though entirely consistent, array of 
“alterations” is simplified by a diagram like 
the following : 


Ex.3 i 
eres raised | Often © Often lowered 
tep raised 2 
xs on = == 
_—- =. 


Sometimes Rare’ 


1 
=e lowered raised , Never raised 


Never lowered 
| Cease S| 


Probably the most frequent of all these 
chromatic alterations is the lowering of the 
6th scale-step; though the raising of the 
4th step is scarcely less common. The 2nd 
step is often raised, but only in major (for 
obvious reasons—d-sharp would be impos- 
sible in C Minor, which has the e-flat) ; 
and steps 2 and 4 are frequently raised to- 
gether (exercise 4c). Step 2 is not infre- 
quently lowered in minor, more rarely in 
major (exercise 7, last chord). Step 5 can- 
not be raised in minor, since g-sharp can- 
not replace a-flat.. Step 7 is lowered prin- 
cipally in minor, but may be lowered in 
major if followed by the lowered 6th step 
(exercise 4d). Step 6 is rarely raiséd, and 
almost invariably step 1 must be raised at 
the same time (exercise 4 c). 

All of this applies, by scale-step number, 
to every key, of course. 

Many of these points will be more fully 
elucidated when we take up the minor 
mode, in our next article. 

Now it is time to see how these altera- 
tions appear in authoritative examples. “A” 
and “B” in the following are taken from 
Mozart’s “Jupiter Symphony” (key of C) 
“C” from Liszt’s “Les Preludes” (key 
of C); “D” from Brahms’ “Symphony 


No. 4” (key of E) and “E” from Verdi's « 


“Aida” (key of F). 


the signs, plus and 


For convenience, 
minus, will be used to indicate the raised 


and lowered steps, respectively. Thus +2 
signifies the raised 2nd step, -6, the low- 
ered 6th step, and so on. 

These exaimples, picked at random, do 
not include all of the listed alterations; but 
the principal ones, ‘the raised 4th step, 
lowered 6th and raised 2nd, are rep- 
resented; here and there are two simulta- 
neous alterations. Note the simple for- 
mation of the melody (uppermost line) in 
group E. Almost every tone is taken from 
the tonic chord of F. 

The best way to gain full comprehension 
of the effect of these altered scale-steps is 
to play the examples without using the 
accidentals—that is, with the unaltered, 
legitimate steps; it will thereby be clearly 
revealed how effectively they contribute to 
the charm, richness and smoothness of the 
tone-fabric. 

To the foregoing, I can not refrain from 
adding two other examples, both from 
Beethoven, so striking and original, so 
characteristic of that greatest classic master 
of tone, as to assume very peculiar sig- 
nificance; both passages are so arresting 
that we need not be surprised at the caustic 
criticism they evoked, at that time. .The 


first is from Beethoven’s “Violin Concerto 
in the key of D.” 
Ex.5 


Allegro 
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The last measures show how Beethoven, 
later on, illuminates and justifies, in full 
harmony, his cryptic purpose. The second 
is from his “Symphony No. 8,” keys of 
Grand F. 


Bx.6 
Allegro 


=o #2 
This gloriously audacious c-sharp stands 
exactly at the angle where C Major 
switches over into F Major, and is there- 
fore at first the raised first step and then 
the raised 5th step. It is also “audacious,” 
though far less glorious, to criticize Bee- 
thoven’s notation; but it is conclusive, from 
its progression, that this is really d-flat— 
the lowered 6th step of F Major. Now 
surely no one could sense the difference be- 
tween c-sharp and d-flat more infallibly 
than Beethoven could, and I am thoroughiy 
persuaded that Beethoven meant c-sharp— 
as usual, meant just what he said. The 
comparatively improbable, extraneous c- 
sharp (in both C and F Major), left 
“hanging in the air’ without its compulsory 
progression upward to d, achieves precisely 
the grotesque effect at which Beethoven 
aimed. 


The Altered Chords 
HE ,.FOREGOING examples _ illus- 


trate, almost exclusively, the com- 
paratively superficial use of altered scale- 
steps, as transient ornaments of the melodic 
lines, without exerting any marked pres- 
sure upon the harmonic body as a whole— 
something after the manner of the cosmetics 
on milady’s dresser, designed to beautify 
the surface of things. But the alterations 
may penetrate deeper, and be so applied as 
to modify or deflect the chords, thus affect- 
ing the entire harmonic scheme. The re- 
sults of this broader application are known 
as altered chords. 

The term implies the necessary limita- 
tions—an altered chord is not an altered 
key but a deflection or ornamentation of 
the chord strictly within the domain of its 
key. Now, every chromatically altered 
scale-tone does apparently step outside of 
the key of that scale, and, consequently, 
every such “alteration” does establish a 
brief contact with some neighboring key. 
But they should always confirm the prin- 
cipal key, and not that one to which the 
altered tones are peculiar. In a word—if 
one “swallow does not make a summer,” it 
is equally plausible that one chord does not 
make a (new) key. There are instances 
where a single chord, from sheer weight, 
or length, or isolated importance, does rep- 
resent its key. These will be considered 
when we come to our article on modula- 
tion, 

As to the progression of an altered scale- 
step, it is natural that all raised steps 
should ascend, and lowered ones descend; 
there are a very few exceptions which will 
be explained as they occur. 

A few illustrations will suffice to ac- 
quaint the reader with the appearance of 
these altered chords in classic composition. 


Cc Ily Vy +I 

“A” is Beethoven’s “Sonata, Op. 31, No. 
2” ““B” is “Weber's “Ereischtitz :©@ as 
Brahms’s “Symphony No. 1”; “D” is his 
“Symphony No. 1”; “E” is his “Symphony 
No. 4”; “F” is his “Symphony No.. 4’; 
“G” is Greig’s “Peer Gynt”; “H” is Wag- 
ner’s “Rheingold”; “I” is from a Mozart 
composition. 

Note the changes of key; all are marked. 

These examples do not cover the ground, 
by any means. The more common altera- 
tions are purposely omitted; the reader can 
find a host of them himself, easily, on the 
pages of classic music. 

The last one of the above examples 
(“I”) contains a very common irregular- 
ity, in that the raised tones descend, are 
pushed down. See also, Example 1, *; and 
Example 4 “B” and “E.” This was an ex- 
tremely favorite progression, almost a 
“mannerism,”’ of Mozart’s. 

Here again, the only way to appreciate 
fully the effect and significance of these 
altered tones is to play the examples 
without the accidentals. 

A few general facts bearing upon the 
choice of chords in which alterations are 
most likely to occur, may be welcome. The 
lowered 6th step appears very frequently 
in major, in dominant chords (in the VII; 
it results in the famous diminished 7th 
chord) ; in all second dominant chords, and 
some times in the VI. The raised 4th 
step can occur only in second dominant 
chords (JV, II, II_, IV,) both major and 
minor; in major the raised 2nd step often 
accompanies the raised 4th step. The 
raised 5th step occurs only in tonic chords, 
in major. The following is the key of C 
(major or minor). 


Ex.8 
Major: Lowered 6th step. 
=~, 
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RECORDS AND RADIO 


By PETER HUGH REED 


penter’s name on records, for he is un- 

questionably one of the greatest of all 
American composers. Two works of his, 
“Skyscrapers” and “Song of Faith,” are 
recorded. Both are interesting works, 
worthy of our serious attention. “Sky- 
scrapers,” although originally a _ ballet 
written for Diaghlieff, found its first pro- 
duction in the Metropolitan Opera House 
in 1926. At that time, it was termed “a 
ballet of modern American life,” setting 
forth the conflicts of restless work and 
restless play. To us the original program 
is no longer essential to the enjoyment of 
this music. In fact, we believe its too of- 
ten meaningless detail retards and even 
Too, it definitely 
“dates” the music. Accepting the compo- 
sition as a tone-poem that sets forth the 
modern “conflicts of restlessness in work 
and play,” one finds it doubly impressive, 
for it is typically American in its spirit 
and in its exploitation of the American 
momentum of life. Shilkret and the Victor 
Symphony Orchestra give a spirited per- 
formance of this work and the recording 
is excellent (Victor set M130). 

In his “Song of Faith,” Mr. Carpenter 
has written a work for the Washington 
Bicentennial Celebration. We believe no 
one in America could have done better 
justice to the memory of a great patriot 
than he has done in this work. It is a dig- 
nified and impressively poetical one. Many 
readers have no doubt heard this compo- 
sition either in concert or over the radio 
as it is the official work of the Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Commission. Those who 
have not heard it can do so from Victor 
discs 1559 and 1560, where it is splendidly 
performed by the Chicago a cappella choir, 
accompanied by orchestra and organ, with 
Noble Cain conducting and the composer 
speaking the recitative near the close of 
the composition. é 

Mr. Carpenter has written his own poem 
which in its spirit is reminiscent of Walt 
Whitman. It is a pity that the composer 
has made use of spoken excerpts from the 
writings of George Washington, because 
it destroys the mood of his music. Inevi- 
tably, such utterances, we believe, become 
irksome in their repetition. After all, the 
spoken word is out of place in music. 


[: IS GOOD to find John Alden Car- 


Don Quixote 


VER SINCE Mengelberg’s splendid 

recorded version of Richard Strauss’ 
“Ein Heldenleben” was issued, there’ has 
been a demand for a similar recording of 
his more imposing and truly greater work, 
“Don Quixote.” This has at last been 
achieved in Victor set M144. Sir Thomas 
Beecham with the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra, the same orchestra 
that Mengelberg used, has given us an 
equally fine set. 

“Don Quixote” is divided into an Jntro- 
duction, a-Theme, Ten Variations on it 
and a Finale, Like “Ein Heldenleben” it 
is played without an interruption, thus 
necessitating a long and exacting concen- 
tration for a true appreciation of the music. 
Its program, founded upon Cervantes’ cele- 
brated tale, is essential to its enjoyment 
since the precise meaning of the music 
could not be got without it. This, however, 
“does not invalidate the music’ as one of 
our foremost critics has observed, for 


-» have been considered exhausted by mz 


Strauss has shown a rarely sympatheti 
understanding of Cervantes’ hero, and ii 
the creation of this work has conceive 
one of the greatest so-called abstract com 
edies in music ever written. In it ar 
rarely blended poetry, comedy and pathos 
A booklet with the set outlines the stor: 
in detail. 

Stokowski’s arrangements from Bacl 
have been widely appreciated. They var. 
in degree of color and brilliancy, accordin; 
to the mood of the music. The purist ma: 
disagree with Stokowski’s ideas (he is in 
evitably the showman). Yet, we believe 
he will admit that this able conductor ha 
succeeded in awakening a wider apprecia 
tion for some of the great Bach’s music 
Stokowski’s latest arrangement, Aus de 
Tiefe Rufe Ich, an organ prelude fron 
Volume 9, is one of the finest he has made 
The dignity and restraint of the music i 
enhanced by the simplicity of Stokowski’ 
scoring, which is made up of only thi 
Be and a few wood-winds (Victor dist 

BY, 


For Flute and Harp 


AST YEAR, Stokowski revived Mo 
zart’s “Concerto for Flute, Harp ani 
Orchestra,” a work composed in Paris it 
1778 on a commission for the Duke 4d 
Guines and his daughter who performed o1 
these instruments. This year, we have ; 
recording of this emanating from Paris 
It is played by Marcel Moyse, flutist, anc 
Lily Laskine, harpist, and an orchestr: 
under the direction of Piero Coppola. AI 
though Mozart’s genius is in evidence i 
many pages of this work, it does not ranl 
among his great works. It can be recom 
mended, however, to those who are interes 
ted in the flute and the harp, because tw 
well-known French soloists give capabl 
performances and because the recording i 
most realistically realized (Victor s 
M141). 
Edward B. Hill in his book on “Moder 
French Music” tells us that Ravel’s “Tr 
in A minor for Piano and Strings” “dem 
onstrates afresh that the academic for 
has not only no terrors for Ravel but tha 
it incites him anew.” Hill also points ou 
that although the “possibilities of this tin 
honored combination of instruments” 


this work nevertheless disapproved 
belief; for it “is filled almost to replet 
with novelty in idea and treatment . . 
That Ravel should here compose grateft 
for the piano was to be expected; that h 
should treat the strings with equal autho 
ity is a new revelation of his consumma’ 
technical invention.” An admirable 
formance and a life-like recording of 
trio will be found in Victor set M129. 
is played by three competent French 
sicians. Those who know and ad 
Ravel’s quartet should not neglect this 

Skillful and colorful scoring are to | 
found in Jacques Ibert’s Ports of Call 
Escales, to be found on Columbia dis 
68050-51D. Because of this, the m 
although lacking in originality, is not 
out appeal. Three ports are trans 
into music, these being Palermo, in S 
(the label is misleading here as Rome 


in Spain. i 


(Continued on page 899) 
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What Do We Mean by “Classic”? 


By Dr. Dante, Grecory Mason 


STUDENT of mine at Columbia 
A University, a young woman capable 
of excellent work, has recently 
written a paper on the music of César 
Franck, in which she raises a good many 
points important to all music students and 
settles most of them, as it seems to me, 
wrongly—largely because she misinter- 
prets, in a way unfortunately very common, 
what we mean by calling any piece of 
music “classic,” and then falls into sev- 
1 subordinate errors of detail, both as 
facts and as to their interpretation. 
She begins by citing the opinion of a 
ll-known European piano-teacher that 
Franck was “not an ofiginal composer, nor 
( f great significance in point of view 
of composition.” She cites this opinion, 
she says, as “typical of some of the old- 
school musicians who still look in the main 
for classical characteristics of musical con- 
struction” (italics mine). “But,” she con- 
tinues, “I shall try to show that the tradi- 
tional musical structure is unimportant in 
Tranck, since his music is the expression of 
aspiration towards the infinite, of necessity 
incompatible with finite and particular 
form.” (I fear my own essay on Franck, 
written thirty years ago, is in part re- 
sponsible for this last statement, as I there 
advanced a theory of the mystic “formless- 
ness” of his music—a theory which longer 
experience has led me to recognize as 
superficial and highly unjust.) 


eTa 


to 


A Matter of Definition 


FIND here a whole sheaf of fallacies. 

Fallacy No. 1. “Classical” is associ- 
ated with “old-school,” and in the next 
sentence with “traditional,” so that we get 
the impression that what is classic is 
necessarily old, not to say musty. On the 
next page we find “classical” and “modern” 
set off against each other, as if nothing 
classical could be modern and nothing mod- 
ern classical. (See almost any contemporary 
newspaper report of a concert for the same 
confusion.) 

Fallacy No. 2. “The traditional musical 
structure is unimportant in Franck.” (As 
if he were not based directly on Bach and 
Beethoven and profoundly influenced also 
by Wagner and others.) 

SBallacy No. 3. “His music is .. . in- 
sompatible with finite and _ particular 
rm.” If this were true, we should know 
little of it as of a cathedral that could 
ot stand up against gravity. j 
_ The root of all the confusion here, it 
eems to me, is the loose thinking behind 
notion that the classic is the old, the 
-established, the hoarily traditional, 
it it coerces us by an arbitrary authority 
5 obedience to its mandates, and that 
ese chiefly take the form of deprivations 
| prohibitions. Obviously this view, 
pWwever common, must be false, since no 
orks conceived in so narrow, pedantic 
id negative a spirit could possibly have 
lat vitality, that strength securing lon- 
ty which is so striking in all real 
ics. Classics excel by vigorous life, 
by dead correctness. It is our servil- 
that makes us want them to serve us as 
of thumb instead of as incitements 
creative boldness equal to theirs. 
Vhy did Beethoven do certain things in 
piano sonatas that we recognize today 
assic’? Why, for instance, did he 
two themes, contrasting in mood and 
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key? Not because he, was told to, by 
Haydn, Mozart, or anyone else (the fal- 
lacious “authority” conception of classi- 
cism), but because by a free, tireless, end- 
lessly patient process of trial and error, 
akin to scientific experiment, based on the 
similar processes of his predecessors, he 
found that this was the best way to get 
the delightful variety he was after. 

Authority is always personal, but art, 
like science, is impersonal and impartial. 
Thus the truly classic is simply the best, 
the most excellent, arrived at through the 
patience and the inspiration of genius, and 
commending itself afresh in each age to all 
open minds. There are classics in every 
period and in every style to whose vitality 
the mere idioms in which they happen to 
be written are as little relevant as the cos- 
tumes we wear are to the continuing 
dramatic realities of our lives. 


The Time Ingredient 


UT IF indeed this be true, how can 

it be, we may ask, that we are so 
prone to forget it and to define classicism 
in terms of age, tradition and authority? 
There is, no doubt, this much justification 
for us, that a certain lapse of time is 
necessary to establish beyond doubt the 
excellence of any work, so that no work 
of today can be a proved classic today, 
though it may become one tomorrow; and 
our proved classics are necessarily of yes- 
terday. Furthermore the servility of 
mind that is in all of us, the unwillingness 
to take risks and to think hard for our 
standards, makes us positively welcome au- 


thoritative conceptions of what is classic, 
as sparing us trouble. A certain old har- 
mony teacher of mine, when we asked him 
why we should do some of the things he 
prescribed and should not do those he 
proscribed, used to reply, “Because Grand- 
pa says so.” It was a facile answer, but 
few of us were superior enough to its 
superficiality to respond with a more cre- 
ative searching for reasons. Most of us 
lazily accepted it; a few violently reacted 
from it into an anarchism as unfruitful as 
our complacent sloth. 


Word Misusing—Thought Confusing 


O GO BACK, however, to our falla- 

cies. It is curious to see how, once 
we have misused the word “classic” to 
describe some particular past style (instead 
of employing such specific terms as “eight- 
eenth-century,” “Viennese symphonic,” 
“diatonic-harmonic” and the like, holding 
“Classic” to its own meaning of “supremely 
excellent in any style’) we are obliged 
first to introduce many arbitrary limita- 
tions into our descriptions of it and then 
to explain how modern music often 
achieves excellence without recognizing 
them. Beginning by introducing them ar- 
bitrarily, we end by arbitrarily having to 
sweep them away again. 

Thus my student writes: “If we ex- 
amine the Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue (of 
Franck) as one of these musicians of the 
old school would do, from the point of 
view of the melodic design, we must agree 
with them that Franck’s melodies often 
lack the ideal of classical architecture.” 
And she cites the opening four measures of 
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the theme of the Prelude, finding in them 
“a lack of construction in time value,” ap- 
parently disappointed that they do not 
shape into a lyric melody like a song- 
theme of Mozart or Schubert. Of course 
they are riot meant to, as Franck is here 
writing in an improvisational or fantasy 
style. “After the first theme,” she con- 
tinues, “comes a second one equally poor 
in classical construction, in that it starts 
with the most important part of the mel- 
ody, sinks into nothing and remains there.” 
(Rhapsodic phrases begin in the eighth 
measure.) Is it not obvious that the same 
criticism might be made of the quiet mo- 
tive in Bach’s organ Fantasy in G minor? 
Both composers are writing rhapsodically, 
not lyrically. 

Indeed the student herself goes on to say 
that “Although from the classic point of 
view the design has no sense, from the 
modern standpoint these two pages could 
make one single theme, the beginning of 
the second being a high point or climax.” 
Yet she does not see that the trouble lies 
in limiting what is “classic” to one par- 
ticular way of writing, and not recogniz- 
ing that a modern piece can be classic 
by different methods from those of the 
eighteenth cr early nineteenth centuries. 


The Trumpet Theme 
Cee up next the famous trumpet 


theme, in F major, from the first 
movement of the Franck symphony, she 
states that, “from the classic viewpoint” 

. “the first four measures seem to have 
direction, but from there on it continues 
in chromatics which neither ascend nor 
descend,” and that “if we wish to be very 
academic (sic) we can remark that it is 
also poor musical construction to end on 
a tonic note and immediately begin a literal 
repetition on the tonic’ note again.” Once 
more we see narrow rules of thumb, scho- 
lastic prohibitions, usurping the place of 
the simple classic love of excellence’ which 
so immeasurably transcends them. The ac- 
tual condition here is that Franck’s idea is 
in this case of the sort in which the fun- 
damental musical fact is the harmony. 
The bass is here more important than the 
soprano: and the bass progression se- 
cures sturdy and purposeful movement, no 
matter how many tonic note F’s may ap- 
pear above it. The passage has, in short, 
classic beauty, but according to Franck 
rather than according to Mozart. 

We thus see Fallacy No. 1 leading di- 
rectly to Fallacy No. 2, that “the tradi- 
tional musical structure is unimportant in 
Franck.” If you begin by confining the 


traditional musical structure to certain 
particular methods in vogue with one 


school, such as that of Mozart, you will 
blind yourself to the gradual but contin- 
uous processes by which such methods 
change from age to age and end by finding 
only license (whether reprobated or ad- 
mired) in what is truly a strict evolution- 
ary result. Thus my student, for instance, 
after pointing out that the first part of the 
Chorale in Franck’s Prelude, Chorale, and 
Fugue (measures 12-15) “is most distine- 
tive, although the second (measures 16-19) 
is perhaps more characteristic, with its 
groping and indeterminate quality,” re- 
marks, “Once again Franck has lost him- 
self in contemplation and does not bother 


(Continued on page 892) 
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Early Nativity Carols 


Q ITH THE coming of Christmas, 
\ \ we begin to listen eagerly for strains 

of the old familiar carols, carols 
that never grow too old for us to love. 
The subject-matter of all sacred carols cen- 
ters about the life of Christ. Of the hun- 
dreds of carols thus related to the life of 
Christ, by far the majority is concerned 
with his early life, or the Nativity. Be- 
side the Christmas theme, there are those 
that depict certain incidents of Christ’s 
life, especially those related to the Easter 
season. Then there are also carols that are 
in honor of other church festival days or 
sing the praises of early saints, as St. 
Stephen or St. John. 

Of the Nativity carols, the following 
classification may be made. There are 
those in honor of the Virgin Mary, carols 
of the Annunciation in which the angel 
Gabriel plays a part, and carols in which 
the incident of the birth of Christ is 
primal, There are also carols of the shep- 
herd story and of the three kings. 

(1). The Virgin carols belong almost 
entirely to the pre-Reformation period and 
exhibit much lyric beauty. The ecclesias- 
tical origin of these is frequently reflected 
Es the mingling of Latin with the English 

- French, as illustrated by “Saint Mary, 
ee mild, Mater salutaris,’ or by 
“Ave maris stella, 

The star on the sea, 
Dei mater almo 

Blessed may she be.” 


The Latin text frequently comes at the 
close of the stanza, as 


“Holy maiden, blessed thou be, 

Godes Son is born of thee; 

The Father of heaven worship we, 
Regina celi, letare.” 


Eenedicamus Domino, Christe Redemptor 
omnium, Nomen Maria virginis, Nunc 
gaudet Maria, Ouia Salvator mundi natus 
est, are but a few examples of the numer- 
ous Latin expressions introduced in these 
carols. 


The Holy Flower 


E SEE the purity of the Virgin ex- 

tolled in those carols which compare 
her to a lily or a rose. She becomes the 
“Flower of the flowers,” or a rose from 
whose bosom “a Blossom sprang,’ a rose 
containing “heaven and earth in little 
space.” This type may be represented by 
such carols as There Is No Rose of Such 
Virtue, or Of a Rose, a Lovely Rose, and 
of a Rose I Sing, both of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In another, Alma Redemptoris Ma- 
ter, Mary is represented as a bird to whom 
Gabriel came with a light. 

Again, Mary’s praise may be sung by 
proclaiming her sovereignty as queen of 
heaven. This may be illustrated by She 
May Be Called a Sovereign Lady, or 
Queen of Heaven, Blessed May Thou Be. 
In another Mary is “queen of everything.” 
Her personal qualities are not neglected, 
for in these carols we learn she was a 
“bright lady, both good and kind.” She 
was thoughtful of all persons and possessed 
great beauty, for we learn she was “so 
fair of face,” or “so lovely, so good to see,” 
and “so buxom.” 


By Mary Grace MarTIN 


Again we may see Mary “alone by a wood- 
side, sitting under a tree, meditating upon 
the event that has been prophesied unto her. 
She pictures herself playing with the Holy 
Child, or swaying Him to sleep as she 
sings a lullaby. 

(2). The carols embodying the single 
incident of the ‘annunciation are also great 
tributes to 
Mary, but 
these carols 
seem to keep 
quite close 
to the Bible 
narrative and 
therefore are 
slightly less 
original than 
the for- 
mer type. A 
peculiar geo- 
graphical er- 
ror is intro- 
duced in one 
where we 
learn that 
Gabriel was 
sent by God 
“from Naz- 
areth to a 
city in Gali- 
lee2 iis 
sacred carol 
seems to have 
been sung to 
the tune of 
a very popu- 


Within this class of carols are in- 
cluded those concerning the shepherds and 
the three kings. Though the adoration of 
the Magi was one of the popular themes 
portrayed in drama during the Middle 
Ages, the carols of this theme that have 
survived are not so numerous as those 
However, there re- 
main enough 
to portray 
vividly the 
pageantry of 
the three 
kings as they 
come from 
the East and 
present their 
gifts of ador- 
ation. Doubt- 
less it is these 
carols that 
have pre- 
served the 
ancient tra- 
dition that 
Balthazar 
was the eld- 
est of the 
Magi and the 
first to kneel 
before the 
Babe, recog- 
nizing His 
Kingship and 
presenting 
a golden 
crown, that 


about the shepherds. 


lar drinking Melchior, 
Senaieme allie) “the middle- 
these annun- most king,” 
ciation carols in honor of 
we learn His Priest- 
of Gabriel, hood, pre- 
“that angel, THE WASSAILERS By W. Rainey, R. 1. sented in- 
brighter than An old English Christmas Musical Custom cense, and 


the sun is 

bright,” who came “down from the Trin- 
ity,’ graciously greeted the maiden, and 
delivered his divine message. Most of 
these carols contain a refrain, frequently in 
Latin, either emphasizing the greeting, 
such as “Nowell,” or “This is the saluta- 
tion of the angel Gabriel,” or concluding by 
a phrase such as, “This said the angel 
Gabriel.” In one of these carols depicting 
the event verse by verse, a curious refrain 
occurs since it infers that the event of the 
birth has already taken place: 


What, heard ye not the King of Jerusalem 
Is now born in Bethlehem? 


written in Scotland 
“The Conception of 
refrain into 


Another, probably 
after the Reformation, 
Christ,” introduces a lullaby 
the annunciation episode. 


Dramatizing Christ's Birth 


HEN (3) there are those carols that 

treat the Nativity chiefly from the his- 
toric and dramatic standpoints. Many of 
these also emphasize the Incarnation, the 
coming of God upon the earth in the person 
of his Son, Christ. We are told that the 
event of this remarkable birth took place 
about “midnight,” when 


The stars shone both fair and bright, 
And angels sang with all their might. 


that Gaspar, 
the youngest, recognized His suffering and 


knighthood and presented myrrh. We are 
also informed that this visit of the Wise 
Men took place on the “twelfth day” after 
the birth of Christ. In the carol, Now Is 
Christmas Come, we learn that these three 
kings in rich array came from Galilee to 
Bethlehem. On their journey they met 
Herod, that moody king, who inquired 
from whence they were come and requested 
them to return to him with news of the 
Child. Returning to their homes without 
reporting to Herod causes him to proclaim 
the slaughter of the innocents, and so, 


The children of Israel cried, “Wa Wa!” 

The Mothers of Bethlehem cried, “Ba, Ba!” 

Herod, that wretch, laughed “A-Ha!” 
And said 

The King of the Jews is dead. 


Quaint Gifts to God 


HE SHEPHERD carols secured their 

greatest popularity during the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
This was probably due to the development 
of pastorals. In many of these carols the 
number of shepherds to whom the angels 
appeared is limited to three, as is found in 
an early version of our familiar First Noel. 
And what strange gifts the Christ-Child 
did receive! One group of shepherds offer 
Him “a pipe,” “a hat” and “mittens,” while 
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another group presents * ‘a bob of cherries,’ 
“a bird,” and “a ball to go to the tennis, 
In “The Jolly Shepherd Wat,” we have < 
picture of a single shepherd sitting alon 
on a hillside with his dog tied to his girdle 
Not being able to “sleep, he looks up to se 
his sheep scattering in fright while he be 
holds “a star as red as blood.” Imme 
diately he hastens to find the Christ-Chik 
and leaves the sheep to the care of hi 
faithful dog. Arriving at Bethlehem, “h 
sweat,” for “he had gone- faster than 
pace.” He finds Jesus in the manger, of 
fers his pipe, his scrip, his tar-box, and 
skirt, and then skips away quite joyful 
to resume the care of the sheep. 

By the sixteenth century some of thesi 
shepherd carols had attained much litera 
beauty as revealed in Sweet Music, Heav 
enly Rare, or 


You gentle flocks, whose fleeces pearle 
with dew, 

Resemble heaven, whom golden drops ma 
bright . 


The angelic event so beautifully describe 
in the familiar carol, While Shepher 
Watched their Flocks by Night, is sir 
ilarly portrayed in many earlier carols. I 
one, the shepherds on learning the goo 
news began to sing “all even in a rout, 
Falan’tiding’dido’ (a rather nonsensical tern 
including the word “‘tiding,’ and therefor 
likely expressing extreme joyousness). I 
another one of these shepherd carols, y 
learn the purpose of the hay was to ke 
Christ warm, since 


For want of clothing they did Christ k 
All in the manger among the hay. : 


Still another, “May We Joy in This Feast 
shows a very peculiar characteristic, ha 
ing one half of the line in English, 
other half in Latin, alternately placed + 
succeeding lines. 

In a collection of French carols, 
theme of adoration is extended further 
that of three “little” shepherds and to 
public in general. One man on _ hearit 
the good news runs excitedly to his ne 
bor, advises him to “arise promptly, run 
the créche,” and enter within the stable 
adore “this chubby Babe, this ineffah 
Child.” The neighbor is urged further 
offer some gifts, preferably choosing tl 
best of his sheep, and to give it “from t 
bottom” of his heart. 


To Lull the Child 


NOTHER class of carols (4) clos 
related to the Nativity, are the lull 
bies. These are probably suggested by t 
dramatic representations associated with t] 
créche in the churches. In many of t 
lullabies, the Child is in a cradle or bei 
rocked in Mary’s arms. Perhaps 
Mother is gazing down into the sweet fi 
of her Child as she ponders over His 
ture. To her questions He replies w 
mature understanding. He prophesies t 
He will live with His mother “for thi 
winters and more,’ and how, becaus 
Adam’s sin, He will be “hanged on a 
In another the Babe tells how 


Upon the cross they shall me cast 
Hand and foot, nail me fast. } 


(Continued on page ie ‘l 
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Finger Independence and Melody Playing 


By the Distinguished German Pedagogue 


(This article is an excellent exposition 
)f an important phase of the newer piano 
‘echnic as employed by Horowitz, Iturbi 
und Grainger.) 


HEN WE speak of independence 
W of fingers today we do not refer 
to those elementary exercises the 
ybject of which is to enable us to move 


ach finger independently of the others and 
© play, for instance, exercises like these: 


Ex.l 


with perfect ease. What we think of is 
hat other independence, absolutely indis- 
yensable for any truly artistic pianoforte 
laying, which allows us in playing a chord 


Ex. 2 


= 


© make each note the most prominent of 
he three. Anyone halfway versed in the 
iterature of piano music will remember . 
t once numbers of passages which without 
hat ability will entirely lose their sense 
nd significance. Take, for instance, the 
ollowing (Brahms’ Intermezzo, Op. 117 


t is clear that the E flat (x) should ac- 
ompany the melody 


ike the sound of a distant bell and in 
uality of tone be quite different from that 
dopted for the melody. Otherwise the 
ffect will only too likely be something like 
his 


The following exercises are an attempt 
) systematize the whole matter. Ifthe 
tudent will practice them according to the 
iethod indicated, making his own ear the 
udge to tell him whether or not he is get- 
ing the effect aimed at, he will in time 
ain the ease necessary to follow the 
iread of the melody without fear of hav- 
1g it disturbed by notes not a part of it 
rusting themselves unduly forward. 
Strike these two notes: 


Ex.7 


—— 


turn the hand slightly towards the 
so that its weight rests principally on _ 
thumb; lifting the hand from the 
, strike the two notes so as to bring 
t the C more than the G 


GusTAv Ernst 


Ex.8 


— 


Then turn the hand towards the right, put- 
ting it in a slanting -position, its weight 
now resting on the fifth finger and play 


Ex.9 


oe 


With the hand turned toward the 
play (a), in 


right 


Ex.10 : 
a b ¢ 
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Then play (b) and (c), with the hand 
turned toward the left, and, finally, with 
the hand turned toward the right, play 
(d). 
Continue with the following 
Ex. 
p ; — ; 
rs 2 Sas “d 
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longer in a bent but in an almost straight 
position; and, (3) strike the chord again, 
putting all the weight on the third finger. 


Ex.13 
e 


= 


To play thi8 exercise, the position of the 
hand will have to be changed with each 
chord in accordance with the rules given. 
This exercise should be practiced very 
slowly at first. The same rules apply, if 
it is the fourth finger which is to be ac- 
centuated : 


Ex.14 
a b c 
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[I now add a few examples from well- 
known pianoforte works the study of 
which will be found exceedingly useful: 
Beethoven’s Largo from “Sonata Op. 13, 
No. 3” = 


Ex. 15 : x 


If the student will now play the last meas- 
ure like this: 


Ex.16 oo 


he will see at once how much more im- 
pressive it appears, if done as in exercise 


ils). 
Beethoven’s Adagio from “Sonata Op. 13”; 


of. ee ee ee oo oo. 
playing (a) towards right, (b), towards 
the left, and all the others as marked, to- 
ward left (1) or right (r). 

Exercise 12 offers greater difficulties 
than any of the preceding ones 


Ex.12 
a b c d 


e@e@eceeffefrer ¢ os + 
To overcome them the student is advised 
to: (1) put the fingers on the chord in 
the ordinary way; (2) raise the underarm 
from the elbow till the third finger is no 


will have the effect Mendelssohn clearly 
aimed at. 
Then, for a few other useful examples: 


(a) Brahms’, Intermesso, Op. 119, No. 3; 
(b) Brahms’, Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. 3; 
(c) Brahms’, Jntermeszo, Op. 117, No. 2; 
(d) Grieg’s Sonata, Op. 7, first movement; 
(e) Chaminade’s La Lisonjera. 

If the student is able to play the exam- 
ples given, as indicated, similar passages, 
such as he will frequently meet with in 
the works of pianoforte composers, old 
and new, will offer no difficulties to him. 

The following remarks refer to certain 
pianoforte passages which have proved ex- 
cessively troublesome to thousands of stu- 
dents and which by very simple means can 
be made to lose their difficulty in a marked 
degree. If towards this end I advocate in 
one or two cases the omission of an abso- 
lutely unimportant note, it is, needless to 
say, not done in the spirit of those “editors” 
who try to improve on the works of the 
masters by deliberately altering the text. 
The slight alterations which I propose are 
such as it would be exceedingly difficult to 
detect at all; at the same time they will 
save the student a great deal of time and 
trouble. Take, for instance, the following 
from Beethoven’s Rondo a capriccio, Op. 
129 (The Fury over the Lost Penny) 


Every player knows how difficult it is to 


get this passage in the proper time and - 


quite smoothly. Now if the F sharp be 
left out at (x) and the passage be played 
with the fingering given, it will offer no 
difficulty whatsoever. 


Or take Chopin’s A flat Ballad. In the 


29th measure before the end it always wor- 
ries the student greatly to get all the notes 
of the left hand-chords clearly. Now leave 
out the G at (x) 


and play as shown at (b): and the meas- 
ure will offer no difficulty. In the follow- 
ing examples, the alterations proposed refer 
only to the manner of doing and have 
proved exceedingly useful to my pupils. 


(Continued on page 883) 
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CONCERT POLONAISE 
By H. ENGELMANN 


How many teachers re- 
member this polonaise? A 
good old “war horse” of 
*former days but worthy of a 
revival. The prevalent con- 
cepZion of a polonaise is that 
ijt is a Polish dance form, 
whereas it is really proces- 


sion music. It is a form 
Hans used in other days when the 
ENGELMANN wives of nobles passed in 


procession before the throne at court func- 
tions. The polonaise in consequence of its 
origin should be played in stately and dig- 
nified manner. Play the chords in the in- 
troduction with full arm attack and allow 
the triplet figures that intervene to roll off 
the fingers. A reasonable amount of prac- 
tice will demonstrate that the piece is pian- 
istic and lies comfortably under the fingers. 
Note that in the 21st measure the theme is 
taken by the left hand. Preserve the 
polonaise rhythm rigidly at this point. The 
29th measure introduces a fanfare effect 
(on the repeated note A) which should be 
heavily accented. As in several of the 
polonaises written by Chopin we find a trio 
in the sub-dominant key, quieter in cher- 
acter but with the polonaise rhythm well 
defined in the background. The last line 
brings another trumpet fanfare marked 
salute which builds in force and leads back 
to the first theme which makes its final 
entrance bigger and broader than ever and 
ends at fine. 


MARCH OF THE NOBLE 
By Frepertck Keats 

Broad and sweeping chords introduce the 
theme of this stirring march by Frederick 
Keats. Play them with full arm attack, 
boldly and in a majestic manner. To gain 
the utmost in resonance pedal each chord 
separately, giving a trifle more importance 
to the upper notes by adding a bit of extra 
weight on the fifth finger side of the hand. 
Beginning with the second line, accompany- 
ing chords are played staccato against the 
melody, which marches on pompously. Take 
“care to conserve power so that the re- 
entrance of the first theme on line four can 
be given increased dynamic force. A trifle 
more breadth of tempo is recommended 
at this point to add to the importance of 
a theme heard for the second time. Play 
the next theme in A flat major with some- 
what less intensity for contrast. The fol- 
lowing eight measure transition leads back 
to the opening theme (D.C.) which forms 
the grand climax to the entire ' number. 
Adequate interpretation will be obtained if 
the very suggestive title of the piece is al- 
lowed to dictate the player’s tempo at all 
times. 


MAJESTY OF THE DEEP 
By Grorce F. HAMER 


The composer of this number has written 
it in the “big” manner suggestive of the 
immensity and restless roll of old ocean, 
Breadth and depth of conception are there- 
fore essential to its interpretation. Try to 
play the melody which appears in unison on 
the lower staff in the manner of orchestral 
trombones, allowing the melody tones to 
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A New Monthly Etude Feature of Great Importance 


By Dr. Joun THompson 


sing over the accompanying chords. Tech- 
nically it will be easier to perform if the 
arms are released always in the direction 
of the next note or chord. The suggestion 
will be found especially helpful in meas- 
ures 15 and 17. The second theme in E 
flat major offers tonal contrast, being 
played, as indicated in the text,*dolce piano. 
Increase the tempo somewhat. The left 
hand (note that it is a typical Chopin 
bass) is best played with a rolling motion 
of the hand and arm. This is a particu- 
lnrly necessary procedure for small hands. 
Try for an effect suggestive of the per- 
sistent, unending “breathing” of ocean 
waves. At D.C. return to the beginning, 
play to the end of measure 15 and jump 
to Coda. 


PUPPET SHOW 
By Hans Protrwinsky 


In printing Hans Protiwinsky’s Puppet 
Show the Erupe introduces to teachers 
another interesting addition to pupils’ 
programs. It is a fine study in wrist stac- 
cato and also in tempo control, since the 
tempo should remain mechanically even 
throughout. Use the-~wna corda (soft 
pedal) for the first twenty-four measures. 
Do not allow the sustaining pedal to be 
used at all except for the last two measures 
which consist of two dissonant chords 
played fpianissimo. Let the accents as 
marked be rather sharp and follow the 
ritardandos which, it will be noted, are 
played predominately legato in this piece. 
The major theme, beginning at measure 
25, is in the left hand, to be played-ben 
marcato (well marked) and without soft 
pedal. Pinch off the grace notes crisply 
and let the whole composition suggest the 
stilted movements of the actors in a pup- 
pet show. 


PONDERING 
By Ceci. BuRLEIGH 


The cleverly thought out 
title of this number sums up 
in a word the atmosphere 
which should pervade it. 
The opening chords are to be 
played with deliberation, not 
too loudly. The passage 
builds in intensity until it 
reaches forte at measure 5, 
and continues to measure 9 
where it drops to mess 
forte and diminishes gradually to piano. 
From this point the mood weaves from 
major to minor as the pondering gives 
place for a bit to questioning. At the end 
of measure 18 the tempo increases, the tone 
growing steadily in power and breath until 
a climax is reached in measure 27 where, 
though the tempo drops back to normal, 
the tone continues to increase, reaching 
the maximum of power in measure 31, 
from which point the tempo again broad- 
ens. At measure 35 a decrescendo begins, 
and the tone gradually softens until the 
final chord ends pianissimo. 


CrcIL 
BuRLEIGH 


UNE TOILE DE JWATTEAU 
By Epouarp Potpin1 


SUR 


Poldini gives us here a tone picture of 
a canvas by Watteau. No easy task to 
capture in terms of music the graceful fig- 
ures, the subtle lights and shades, which 


went into the composition of the master- 
pieces of the great Frenchman. Poise, 
elasticity and tonal nuance on the part of 
the performer will lend meaning to a com- 
position beautifully edited. An indication 
is given for the performance of almost 
every note. Follow the markings carefully 
since they are authoritative and will lead 
to excellent interpretation. Much rubato, 
all clearly marked, is indicated. In effect- 
ing changes of pace, however, take care 
not to be too abrupt. Let each phrase “‘melt,” 

as it were, into its successor. Let the 
rubato be spontaneous, never forced. In 
measure 5 the little descending scale fig- 
ures, marked scherzando (“playfully”) and 
con grazia (“with grace’) will be most 
effective if played with wrist staccato, 
holding the hands close to the keys and 
using a shallow touch. This effects fine 
contrast with the ascending scale in meas- 
ure 8 played, in this instance, Jegato. The 
second theme (beginning measure 17) i 

in the relative minor and somewhat sub- 
dued in feeling. Success in the interpreta- 
tion of this theme depends to a great ex- 
tent on phrasing. Markings should be fol- 
lowed closely. After a return of the first 
theme the composition ends with an ascend- 
ing passage, played brilliantly. This pas- 
sage (third measure from the end) is best 
fingered by passing the thumb under the 
fourth finger all the way up. Needless to 
say discretion must govern the use of the 
pedal. 


PIERROT 
By Rosert ScHUMANN 


From Schumann’s well liked Carnaval. 
The opening notes are marked portamento, 
which in piano music means long but de- 
tached. Note that in the third measure 
the three note phrase on the notes E flat, 
C and B flat are marked forte. This little 
figure recurs many times and should be 
emphasized each time it occurs. In the 
sixth measure from the end we find a 
sforzando staccato chord followed by sud- 
den piano on the next sustained chord. Be 
sure to follow marked indications. 

See page 836 for Rosenthal’s master les- 
son on this number. 


ARLEQUIN 
By Rosert SCHUMANN 


Let the two opening notes be thrown off 
sharply followed by a sforzando on the suc- 
ceeding chord. This treatment followed 
throughout suggests the antic of Arlequin, 
the buffoon. To further the eccentric idea 
actuating this number make decided con- 
trasts between legatos and staccatos. 

See page 836 for Rosenthal’s master les- 
son on this number. 


ALLEGRO 
By Frepertc Corin 


This is an interesting ar- 
rangement of two main 
themes from the ever lovely 
and popular “Concerto in E 
minor.” It is unfortunate 
that few pianists have the 
opportunity to play with or- 
chestral accompaniment, even 


a concerto. This solo ar- 
rangement will be welcome 


FREDERIC 
CHOPIN 


after arduous preparation of | 


' ‘a 
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‘ 


to many for such reasons alone. Chopi 
was essentially a composer for piano. A 
his attempts to write for other mediun 
met with indifferent success. Even his con 
certos were so poorly scored for orchestr 
that it was necessary to have them rewr 
ten, and even in their present guise the 
leave much to be desired. A Chopin col 
certo is practically a piano solo with 
cidental (very incidental!) orchestral trim 
mings. So it is perhaps not unfitting tha 
we should hear the orchestra parts add 
to the piano part to make a complete num 
ber of this composition. 

The introduction, scored for orchestr 
should be played maestoso with spirit ai 
resolution. Be sure to observe the passag 
marked piano and legato, beginning at tl 
end of measure 13. The passage is 
lowed by sharply accented chords (ar 
staccato) in measures 16 and 17. The e 
fect is repeated leading up to the entran 
of the first main theme at measure 25. 
your very best Chopin tone in playing th 
composition. Remember that a Chop 
tone is essentially a piano tone. Use there 
fore a trifle more finger percussion con 
bined with arm weight than is ordinaril 
used in melody playing. 

The second theme in E major is a beat 
tiful bit of lyric writing. It is Chopin’ 
his best. Try to make your piano sin 
with something of the quality of the hum 
voice. The accompaniment as well as # 
melody is to be played legato. Accord t 
notes of the accompaniment a more shallo 
touch so that the tones differ in quality ; 
well as quantity from those of the melod 

Aside from offering a novelty for pup 
concerts, the study of this piece will rep 
the student as pr eparation for the origin 
work which will follow in due course. 


AT STAR-RISE 
By Joun Somers MatrHEson 


A salon piece which will be of intere 
to certain pupils in their teens. The th 
is given rather sentimental treatment, at 
the final touch is added in haying the } 
hand pass over the right to play accor 
paniment chords. Observe the two-ne 
phrases in measures 16, 20, 24 and | 
These should be thrown off lightly 
gracefully. The trio in the sub-domin; 
sings its way throughout in thirds 
sixths (wrist) and finally makes a ret ‘ 
to the first theme ending at fine. 


’ 


A SLEIGHING PARTY 
By Txeopora Dutton a 


A fine little four-handed piece sparkl 
with merriment and good cheer. An | ( 
cellent piece for Yuletide study. 
vivacious in feeling it should not be Pla 
too fast. Make the most of the sus 
notes contrasted with staccatos. The | 
teenth notes following the dotted eigh 
may be shortened to sound almost | 
thirty-second notes. This procedure 
sharpen the rhythm and add a feeli 
gaiety. The less pedal the better. In | 
a good general rule to follow is alw: 
“When in doubt don’t pedal.” 

Dynamics are carefully siarlced i 
should be closely followed. 


(Continued on page 893) 
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lusic SUPERVISORS’ FORUM 


A: National Board of Distinguished Experts Selected by THe Eruve Music MAGAZINE 
to Assist Supervisors in Securing Practical Advice and Information 
Upon Important Musical Educational Problems 


Music Discrimination Contest 


Can you supply information re- 
garding a music contest suitable for 
students in a music supervisors’ 
training depar thing that 
would enhance knowledge and appre- 
ciation of music and yet not re- 
1 quire too much time by those taking 
part? 

‘ Last year we had a music recogni- 
tion contest that was quite success- 
ful—H.. M. J. 


' I am wondering if you attended the music 
(discrimination contest held during the na- 
tional convention in Cleveland last spring. 
“A. music discrimination contest every year 
for pupils in high schools, normal schools 
and colleges would be of great value. 

The study helps which contain a-résumé 
of a year’s work and which were printed 
by the National Conference may be ob- 
tained on request from the conference of- 
fice at 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
If you should decide to have a music dis- 
crimination contest I shall be glad to help 
ou in choosing material to be used on the 
pees day. 


| Supervisor's Forum 
pneins Combined with Other 


(Courses 


I am a teacher of French, English 
and History in a rural high school. 
I should like to correlate music with 
these subjects in order to inculcate 
music appreciation in my pupils. I 
have only a piano with which to 
work. Can you give me some advice 
as to Agha to go about this project? 
—L. EB 


MABeLL_e GLENN. 


In attempting to combine music with 
the study of French, English and History, 
ou have a most delightful task, albeit a 
omewhat difficult one in your handicapped 
ation. 

A rural community is not ordinarily so 
rolific of resources musically as a city. 
wever, “Where there’s a will there’s 
“ » 


the French, I would suggest first 
purchase (as extra textbook) of a 
le book of French folk songs which will 
you in good French the words and 
es of some sixty-four of the best 
wn and usable French folk songs. The 
g of these will be also excellent work 
1 the language, lending authoritative ac- 
ent in many debatable instances. 
e book of seventy-one pages is by Walter 
Ballard and is compiled with the help 
Professor Charles Farnsworth, formerly 
feachers College, Columbia University. 
ere is also a fine little booklet, “Ten 
Songs and Ballads” (of several 
’ English. The cost is but a few 


will be quite sure to find, in what- 
music book may be being used, some 
} ‘folk songs, both French and English. 
Jur old mountain ballads are nearly all 
and many will be useful. 

you or some of the pupils will 
to illustrate on the piano with 
commonly found in collections 
no. Among these, the old French 
yllis, written for the marriage 
t of Lorraine and Duc de Joy- 
1 1581, will be found excellent and 
used in pageant or play. 


This lit- - 


Then there are the old Don Juan minuet 
of Mozart, the minuets of Gluck and of 
Lully, the Marche Lorraine arranged by 
Ganne, March Funebre of Chopin, and 
any number of things by Chaminade, 
Chabrier, Gounod and Bizet. 

The Shakespearean lyrics, Hark, Hark 
the Lark; Lo, Here the Gentle Lark and 
Who is Sylvia? set by. Schubert, are 
wonderful songs and may perhaps be in 
the repertoire of some local singer who 
will come in and give you a recital. 

In the field of General History, one 
comes at once into a wilderness of ma- 
terial suitable. The Bible periods are il- 
lustrated in many of the oratorios, the 
early church by the Gregorian Chants and 
the Palestrina Choruses now being used in 
so many high schools. Typical Italian, 
Irish, Scotch, Welsh, Russian and German 
songs are well known—for instance, Santa 
Lucia, O Sole Mio, Minstrel Boy, Harp 
that Once through Tara’s Hall, Scots Whd 
Hae, Annie Laurie, Bonnie Doon, Men of 
Flarlech, O Tannenbaum, Silent Night and 
Song of the Volga Boatmen. If a re- 
producing instrument is at hand or may 
be found in the neighborhood, then record- 
ings of some of the greater orchestral 
works may be heard, such as “1812 Over- 
ture” and “Marche Slav.” Many over- 
tures, operatic and concert, such as those 
to the “Tancredi,’ “Rienza,” “Phedre,” 
“Coriolanus,” “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 


“Orpheus in Hades” and “William Tell,” 
have each a tale to tell of historical sig- 
nificance. 

If there is a music club in a nearby town, 
some of the members will doubtless be 
glad to come out and play or sing for you 
some of this music. 

If you have a chorus, the class can sing 
many selections and relate them to the 
studies in hand. If records may be heard, 
more difficult works may be studied. In 
any case, you can do a great deal to bring 
music to serve as an illuminant to all the 
rest. 

Dr. Frances Evviorr CrarKk. 


The First €ight Grades 


I have accepted a _ position as 
eacher of public school music in the 
first eight grades of school. I have 
my certificate to teach piano, his- 
tory of music and harmony. I have 
also had training in publie school 
urusic and appreciation, but I have 
not studied the syllable system. I 
have studied voice and can read 
music at sight. Is it necessary to 
use the syllable system? If so I 
think I can do it; but I would ap- 
preciate some suggestions from you 
as to the first steps I should take in 
this method. My work will be in a 
rural school where no public school 
musie has been taught.—Il. W. 


The question of presenting music to chil- 
dren in a rural school where the first eight 
grades are housed should depend upon the 
background of the children. 
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in 


In grade one, the children should sing 
rote songs, well selected in musical inter- 
est and variety, in order to gain experience 
in participating in the language of music. 

In the second grade fifty percent of the 
time should be devoted to rote singing; 
the rest of the time should be devoted to 
the development of music reading. Cer- 
tain rote songs should be learned by syl- 
lable, using the ‘movable do” system, and 
then be related to the notation of the same 
song on the blackboard. The material 
should be selected from any well organized 
series of music books. The music reading 
developed should be followed by test sight 
reading. This means that songs of similar 
key and measure should follow each of the 
songs learned by imitation. The procedure 
should be followed in the third grade with 
less stress on imitative work. 

Throughout grades one, two and three 
each lesson should be a program—namely : 


1. review Songs: 2d... . qesteieoeee 3 
2. individual work ...... Bab oo oss 
3. new practice work ......0.% 10 
4. correction of defective singers 2 


(monotone drill) 
5. review 


In the fourth and higher grades books 
should be placed in the hands of the pupils 
and, if the sight reading is weak, much 
rote reading should be given. If the chil- 
dren have a_ syllable background the 
teacher should sing the song by syllable 
while the children observe the notation. 
The children should then attempt to read 
the song by syllable. Occasional songs 
should be sung with words for further 
music development. 

Part work is best developed through the 
use of rounds and chording exercises to 
provide part singing experience. 

The “movable do” system is a simple 
plan which establishes vocally an interval 
reading relationship for each signature. 
The key note of the major key is always 
“do” or “one” and the rest of the scale 
re, mi, fa, so, la, ti, do—2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
respectively. 

A little practice in singing songs in vari- 
ous keys will soon establish the ability to 
use the “movable do.” 

Georce L, Linpsay. 


Assembly Songs 


We used the “Assembly Songs and 


Choruses,”’ by Condon, Leavitt and 
Newton. Would you recommend a 
more helpful book? Would you rec- 
ommend a more practical music copy 
book than Bells’?—A. L. 8. 
“Assembly Songs and Choruses,” by 
Condon, Leavitt and Newton is an ex- 


cellent collection. If you wish additional 
material, try the “Senior Laurel Songs,” 
by C. C. Birchard & Company. Evidently 
the music copy book that you are using 
contains information about manuscript writ- 
ing, scale building and terminology. Term 
objectives in theory might be introduced to 
senior high school classes, if they have not 
had good foundation work in the elementary 
and junior high school grades. It might 
be unwise to harass high school pupils with 
elementary facts of theory for merely con- 
firmative purposes. 
Georce L. Lrnpsay. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

The writer of this interesting discussion 
of the problems of the “brass” band was 
born at Southville, Massachusetts, educated 
im the public schools of Brockton, and then 
studied piano, violin, harmony and counter- 
point with Charles N. Allen of Boston and 
Julius Vogler of New York. 

At twenty Mr. Lake became musical di- 
rector at the Teatro Payret of Havana, 
Cuba, at that time the largest theater on 
this side of the Atlantic; and in the follow- 
ing ten years he toured the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, as the musical leader 
of various traveling productions. 

During these years all of his spare time 
wes devoted to composition and the ar- 
ranging of music for different publishers. 
In 1911 he located in New York and be- 
came the band editor for the Carl Fischer 
Company. Mr, Lake has been a pioneer 
in the creation of band scores that have the 
vitality of the instrumentation of the best 


orchestral compositions. He made “ar- 
rangentents’ repeatedly for the late John 
Philip Sousa and Victor Herbert; and he 


is at present doing a similar service for the 
famous Garde Republicaine Band of Paris, 


for the New York Symphony Orchestra 
and for the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 


band should be considered inferior to 

an orchestra? No, indeed! This 
fallacy has been disproved, time and time 
again. 

When Schubert’s Ave Maria (in a spe- 
cial arrangement for six trombones) was 
broadcast, the most famous symphony con- 
ductors, including Dr. Henry Hadley, and 
world famous violin soloists, including 
Toscha Seidel, said, “The most beautiful 
I’ve ever heard.” Victor Herbert ’phoned 
at two o'clock in the morning to say the 
same thing about a special brass quartet 
(which had just been recorded). y 

The pseudo high-brow, who turns up his 
nose at a band but goes crazy over an 
organ, does not know that the best organ 
is a poor, mechanical imitation of the real 
instruments of the band and orchestra. The 
same critic may rave over a wood-wind 
passage at a symphony concert, and not 
know that the same men play the same 
notes, on the same instruments, in a band 
concert. 


ite THERE ANY reason why a good 


Why the Difference ? 


HAT, THEN, is responsible for the 

general impression that the band is 
inferior to the orchestra? It is the fact 
that orchestras and orchestra music have 
progressed, while bands and band music 
have not. 

Many band concerts of today are rep- 
licas of those played in 1890—the same 
old style and arrangements; whereas or- 
chestras, competing for popular acclaim, 
have added colorful arrangements, and have 


‘ohe Lure op the-tsdaee 


By Mavnew Lake 


educated the public to enjoy modern har- 
monies and bizarre contrasts and effects; 
so that, by comparison, the old- Crean ined 
band arrangements sound thin and tame. 
It might be added, incidentally, that this is 
the reason why Mr. Sousa and Mr. Edwin 
Franko Goldman have paid many thousands 
of dollars for the skillful re-scoring of hun- 
dreds of standard numbers to be used by 
their bands. 


Band Instrumentation—-T he Lack of 
Tonal Contrasts 


VEN IN OUR LARGE bands there 

is a. tendency simply to add more 
clarinets, cornets and trombones, and to 
let it go at that. Therefore a band of 
seventy pieces is, from the standpoint of 
instrumentation, simply a twenty-four piece 
band, with duplicate instruments. Usually 
there is no attempt to include full choirs 
of double reeds, saxophones and so on, to 
o>tain a variety of tonal color. 

In a concert where clarinets, cornets and 
trombones play continually, the effect be- 
comes naturally rather tiresome. If bands 
are to compete, musically, with orchestras, 
the bands must include the variety of tonal 
colors that are present in the orchestras. 
The Garde Republicaine Band of Paris 
includes full choirs of the various colors. 


“Cuing™ for Effect 


FULL CHOIR is capable of playing 
a passage in one color, without the 
assistance of other instruments (playing 


“cued” parts). As an example, a passage 
is intended for four double reeds—two 
oboes, English horn and bassoon. It may 
be “cued” and played by a flute, oboe, 
clarinet and horn, or baritone; or by. a 
flute and three clarinets. Another passage 
is intended for two flutes and two oboes. 
It will be “cued” and played by the same 
flute and three clarinets. Consequently, no 
matter what was intended, the same instru- 
ments are playing all the time. 

The same is true of brass “cues.” With 
an instrumentation like the Garde Repub- 
licaine Band, the effect is that of good 
organist using his stops and combinations. 
With our large bands, in which the same 
instruments are continually in use, the effect 
is more like what might be “ground” from 
a great hand-organ. In other words a band 
that continually employs instruments of the 
same tone color to play everything from 


a Death Scene to a Dance of Joy cannot, 


hope to compete, musically, with an in- 
ferior orchestra whose instruments “fit” 
the various moods. 

So much for the large band. 


Small Bands 


HY DO SO MANY good bands of 
average size sound “thin” in spots? 
For years there has been a sort of 
stereotyped band instrumentation followed 
by publishers (with a few changes here 
and there), designed to fit, as best they 
can, the instrumentation of bands in gen- 
eral. 
Obviously, no set rule of instrumentation 


The Gijan is one of the 
Province of Russia. 


most ancient 
In the broadcasting station at Tashkent, 


Soyuzphoto, Moscow, U. S. S. R. 
A SURVIVOR FROM ANCIENT ORCHESTRAS 


in Usbekistin 
a musician ts 


musical instruments 


seen sending its melodies over the air. 


could exactly fit the needs of all bands 
The make-up of a band depends, to a gr 
extent, upon the local talent availabl 
Sometimes there is an over-abundance < 
certain instruments and a dearth of others 
The less common instruments, such as obo 
and bassoon, are most often absent. 

In well printed arrangements, the in 
portant parts, that occur for instrume 
that are liable to be missing in the sma 
band, are ‘‘cued” into parts which are mo: 
likely to be present in the smallest ban 
This is good as far as it goes; but, | 
best it is only a make-shift and does 
make for “balance.” It often really upsel 
the balance of a good band. The instrt 
ment playing the “cued” solo is apt to 
much lighter or much heavier than the it 
strument first intended; and if it so ha 
pens that the accompaniment is played ¢ 
“cued” parts, the whole effect is top 
turvy. Frequently the principal tones 
chords are missing, while unimpo 
chord-tones predominate; or the acco} 
paniment buries the melody; and_ thi 
through no fault of the players. Such. 
passage must be rearranged to sound we 
with the instruments present. 


To Remedy a Lack of Instruments 


Y A SKILLFUL arrangement of 1 
parts, a quite small band often may | 

made to sound full and well balance 
First, the arrangement of the number 
be played should be carefully studied, 
discover what was intended—to find wh 
instruments furnish the accompaniment, 
counter-melodies and the obbligatos, if 
and those that may form a sustaining b 
ground. The melody parts are, nati 
obvious. 

If, at this point, it is found that 
composition requires too many instrum 
that are missing in the band, it is far b 
to select another, rather than to waste 
trying to make a cornet sound like an o 
The solo clarinet may not be able to 


. stitute for oboe, because he is trying | 


sound like a flute obbligato; and the of 
clarinets are busy with their parts, whi 
the baritone attempts to be a bass clar 
Such a number may be possible wit 
small band; but it can never sound 
unless an entirely new arrangemen 


made to “fit” this particular group of 


struments. * 


Not So Difficult 


F, AFTER STUDYING the ins 
mentation of the selection to be p 
it is found that it does not require too 
instruments that are missing, then 
possible (with no great amount of 1 
for an arranger who “knows his 
to rearrange the troublesome sp 
redistributing the parts to fit the b 
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TRANSPOSITION 


I have heard much about ‘‘trans- 
position,’ or being able to play a 
piece in several keys, at recitals, 
and so forth I have a number of 
pupils but have never taught them 
to do this. Will you kindly explain 
how to proceed with a five or six 
year old child?—RE. K. 

‘Transposition is excellent training for 
ar and eye, especially in the early grades; 
ut in the higher grades it is apt to lead 
> complications. 

Two things are necessary in order to 
Fanspose: (1) to recognize the degree of 
ach tote in a given scale; (2) to read 
itervals rather than notes. 

‘In teaching a scale let the pupil learn 
he degree number of each of its notes: 
1 the scale of G, for instance, G is No. 1, 
t is No, 2, B is No. 3, and so on up to 
2, No. 7, and upper G, No. 8 (or No. 1 
gain). Now if the child is to transpose 
- piece in C to the key of G, he first 
otices the scale-degree on which the first 
jece begins, let us say, the third degree, 
r E, and plays instead B, the third of the 
cale of G. 

Each note of the new scale may be thus 
etermined; but it is easier then to read 
imply intervals. If in the original piece 
he melody goes from E up a fourth to 
\, in the key of G, B will also go up a 
opurth to E, and so on. In this process 
he pupil will be much helped by knowing 
he original piece well before he begins to 
ranspose it, so that he may rely as much 
his ear as on his mathematics. 
et early transposition be to keys of 
simple relationships, such as C to G 
to F. Begin also with very simple 
s or even five-finger exercises. 


dies in Early Grades 


haye a pupil who has completed 

thews’ ook with another 
cher. She has lost interest in 
this book; so I would like your as- 
aisiance in choosing another one. 
ething with tunes and melodies 

- would interest her more.—A. M. F. 


” 


id suggest “Eclectic Piano Studies, 
by Louis G. Heinze. This may 
1ented by “Facile Fingers, Ten 
odious Studies,” by Cedric W. 


ETHOD IN MEMORIZING 


i you please suggest a method - 
f memorizing for a pupil who does 

play simple tunes by ear? He 
yS very well the Romance by Si- 
us with the notes. I have taught 
to memorize a phrase at a time 
{ pends Separate in the follow- 


BI 4 Spbing at the music three 


y to name each note just 
without looking at the 
three times. 
this has been done faith- 
with each phrase he seems to 
too much of the notes, plays 
and does not retain the piece 
for ot of ef- 


your scheme is a generally good 
gh if the piece has been thor- 
ed before memorizing begins, 


No question will be answered in these columns unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the writer. 


it may be unnecessary to work with hands 
separately. Also, the third requirement is 
a hard one. Instead of this, between (1) 
and, (2), have him play the phrase om top 
of the keys, without sounding them. This 
will place his attention solely on the finger 
motions. 

Let him, too, decide on the musical mean- 
ing of a phrase thus learned. Each phrase 
should work up to a climax note, either 
at the end or just before it. Hence its ex- 
pression will be either of the following: 


x 
x 
eM ST OS : => 


x 
CLIMAX 


If he finally thus studies out the exact 
shade of meaning for each note, together 
with the relation of a phrase to those 
which come before and after it, he ought 
to avoid such rigid playing as you describe. 


A Recital in Dialogue Form 


(1) What material can I use in 
teaching a boy of eleven years? He 
has studied \ the Burgmiiller and 
Lemoine studies but is not yet able 
to take up the Bach ‘‘Two-part In- 
ventions.”” Is there any easier 
Bach or Mozart that I might use? 

(2) I am teaching mostly small 
children from seven to twelve years 
old. We are planning to give a 
recital and wish to give it in dia- 
logue form. Have you any sugges- 
tions ?—E. W. 


(1) I here refer you to the answer to 
the previous question. For preliminary 
work in Bach, try the “Little Preludes and 
Fugues” (Presser Edition, Vol. 128). In 
the “Album of Favorite Compositions,” by 
Mozart (Presser Edition, Vol. 279), you 
will find some that are sufficiently easy for 
the pupil in question. 

(2) For such a recital consult the book, 
“Musical Playlets for Young Folks,” by 
James Francis Cooke. From this, a scene 
based on the life of a composer (J. C. Bach, 
for instance) may be acted by the children 
and followed by a program of his com- 
positions which they have learned. 


A TALENTED PUPIL 


I have a girl of fifteen whom I 
presented in recital last year, and 
who has studied with me just a 
year and a half. She has done 
splendid work and has a _particu- 
larly beautiful touch. She has just 
started on Bach’s “Two-part In- 
ventions,” after working on Hanon, 
Clementi, Heller, and so forth. 

I am thinking of using Philipp’s 
Book V, on thirds and sixths. Do 
you consider that enough technic 
for her? What book of Bach's 
fugues shall I use? 

I have TH» Ervupe for July, 1932, 
in which you list concertos for or- 
chestra. Could I use these for 
piano ?—Mrs. E. 


The Philipp book is excellent for technic, 
although I should supplement this by fre- 
quent exercise on scales and arpeggios. 
For this purpose I refer you to James 


Francis Cooke’s “Mastering the Scales 
and Arpeggios.” : 
In Bach, the “Two-part Inventions” 


may be followed by some of the easier 


Only initials, or a furnished pseudonyin will be published. 


preludes and fugues of the “Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord,” also by selections from 
his French and English suites. 

Be sure also that she becomes ac- 
quainted in time with typical works by 
each of the old masters, especially Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann and of course Chopin. 

The orchestral parts of the classic con- 
certos are all of them arranged so that 
they may be performed on a second piano. 
I especially recommend for your teaching 
the Mozart concertos, also Beethoven's 
concertos, Nos. 1 and 3. It is an interest- 
ing and profitable winter’s work to give 
one of these to a pupil, which she learns 
piecemeal (perhaps only the first move- 
ment) and which you may eventually play 
with her at a recital. 


A Piano Recital 


Can you give me some good ideas 
for conducting a piano recital in a 
rural district by pupils of the first 
three grades? Some of them can 
play duets very nicely. How long 
do you_think such a recital should 
last?—Mrs. W. MacD 


I should confine such a recital to an hour 
or slightly over. Begin with a duet, and 
sprinkle one or more others through the 
program. Let the youngest children play 
first and ‘the oldest ones last, so that they 
may not be brought into too close competi- 
tion with one another. Let the pieces 
alternate in style, putting a slow one before 
one that is gay, and the like. 


THE NUMBER OF INTERVALS 


If someone asked you how many 
aneryels atere are, what would you 
Say ? Pnioseaye 


An interval may be defined as the rela- 
tionship in pitch between two tones. If 
we take any note and combine it with 
itself and with each note above it up to 
an octave (C-C, C-C#, C-D and so forth) 
we shall produce thirteen intervals—or, 
since the unison (prime) and the octave 
are composed of the same notes, twelve 
different intervals. Ordinarily intervals 
are reckoned only through a single oc- 
tave (except for occasional ninths, elev- 
enths and thirteenths) since for an inter- 
val wider than an octave the outside note 
is usually considered as brought within 
the octave compass. The same sounding 
interval may, however, have more than one 
name: for instance, C-D? is an augmented 
second, while C-Eb, which sounds the 
same, is a minor third. 

Since the intervals in each octave have 
the same relationship as those in any 
other octave, there are in all only the 
twelve distinct intervals. 

For further light on this subject, con- 
sult a book on harmony, such as Preston 
Ware Orem’s “Harmony Book for Be- 
ginners.” 


A Teacher who Scolds 


At every lesson my teacher crit- 
icizes me and scolds me_ severely. 
She says I shall never be a good 


player, as I don’t listen to her and 
play therway she wants. I try as 
hard as IT can but she is never satis- 
fied. She says my fingers are weak, 
but does not tell me how to strength- 


en them. I average about three 
hours’ practice daily. Should I 
change to another teacher or stay 
with this one? Her scoldings dis- 


courage me so that I never go away 
from a lesson without feeling in a 
bad mood. 

Can you tell me how to strengthen 
my fingers ?—A. K, 


It looks as though your teacher was of 
the “nagging” kind who have such high 
ideals that they are never satisfied—more- 
over that she sadly lacks tact in dealing 
with her pupils. Of course you must re- 
member that you are paying her to criticize 
your work and not to tell you how beauti- 
fully you play. But, if you are doing your 
best, your lessons should be a joy, rather 
than a bugbear, to you. I believe, there- 
fore, that I would try to find a competent 
teacher who would furnish a real inspira- 
tion to you in your work and who would 
emphasize your good points rather than 
merely your deficiences. 


The proper use of arm-weight is the best 
road toward strengthening your touch. 
This means throwing the weight down 
into the keys by the use of the hand and 
full-arm touches, rather than simply hitting 
at the tops of the keys. 


Order of Lesson Items 


I should like your opinion on the 
following: I have always given a 
lesson in the order of, (1) scales, 
(2) exercises, (3) sonatinas, (4) 
pieces. In cases where students are 
not eager to play scales, but look 
forward to their pieces, I give the 
lesson in the order of piece first, 
then exercises and seales. The psy- 
chological reason for this change is 
that the students should be allowed 
to play what they like first, and 
then the enthusiasm thus derived 
will be carried over to the exercises. 

I have as pupil a man of twenty- 
four who seriously desires, to learn 
to play the piano. I haye started 
him with simple scales and the 
Beyer book. How should I con- 
tinue ?—L. G. 


In the first case, I should be inclined to 
change the grouping to (1) pure technic, 
(2) study or study piece, (3) shorter piece 
or pieces. No. 1 includes finger exercises, 
scales, arpeggios and so forth; No. 2, 
formal studies, sonatinas, sonatas or other 
elaborate pieces; No. 3, pieces to memorize 
and to add to the pupil’s permanent re- 
pertoire. 


It is well often to reverse the order of 
Nos. 2 and 3. I have found personally, 
however, that, unless technic is stressed at 
the beginning, it is liable to be crowded out 
or slighted. Doing the less attractive 
things first, the pupil has the vision of 
pleasanter things to come, just as we look 
forward to a tasty dessert after a heavy 
meal. I am afraid the enthusiasm whetted 
by what the pupil likes best is apt to be 
dampened by mere technical drill! 


John Williams’ “Book for Older Be- 
ginners” may serve to supplement or suc- 
ceed the one you mention. Or, you could 
put your pupil on the line of the Mathews’ 
“Graded Course,” starting, perhaps, with 
Book II. 
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magic talisman which unlocks the 

treasure hoard of memory and unfolds 
before our delighted eyes pictures of the 
glorious past, real and imaginary. 

Among the great masterpieces produced 
at the Salzburg Festival of 1931, master- 
pieces such as “Everyman,” Goethe’s 
“Stella,” “The Last Judgment” set to Han- 
del’s music and Mahler’s “Song of the 
Earth,’ we find Mozart represented not 
only by “Don Giovanni,” “The Marriage 
of Figaro,” and “The Magic Flute,” but in 
the beauty of simplicity in his own little 
gem of a marionette theater where he pro- 
duced many of his most lovable works. 
These miniatures in music are just as per- 
fect as the more ostentatious compositions 
mentioned. There in the quaint little thea- 
ter, now grown old and gray with the dust 
of ages, his spirit still lives. 

We turn from a modern street with its 
modern trolley cars and noisy autos and 
enter an alley which opens into an ancient 
garden. Set flower beds, a fountain, and 
formal hedges of box guard the entrance 
to this little theater. Within you find the 
conventional puppet show-box, but not the 
conyentional performance—such as may be 
soen any day in the streets of London or 
the Champ Elysees on a sunny afternoon. 
Nor are the nursery maid and the eager 
child'there. Instead you find just as eager 
an audience of grown-ups. 

An overture by Mozart is heard from an 
invisible pianist; then the tiny curtain is 
drawn, and we see before us what was. 


if WAS and it was not! That is the 


An Incident in the Life of Mozart 


N A miniature theater, on a miniature 
stage, an incident in the early life of the 

great Mozart is enacted by miniature 
actors, little puppets with many strings at- 
tached to their small wooden joints. These 
tiny marionettes dressed in gorgeous cos- 
tunes of the time of Maria Theresa live 
again the adventures of little Mozart, the 
Wunderkind. 

The stage, represents the music 
room of the Royal Palace at Vienna. 
A tiny spinet and gilded chairs fur- 
nish the salon. Mozart is nine years 
old. He, his little sister and their 
proud father have been summoned to 
visit the magnificent court of the 
Queen of Austria. 


The Queen, Maria Theresa, en- 


ters, followed by the young prin- 
cesses and ladies of the court. From 
the other side of the stage father 
Mozart and the children enter. 


Father Mozart bows before the great 
Queen; little sister does the same; 
but Wolfgang, instead of making the 
stiff formal bow which his father 
spent so much time in teaching him, 
runs over to the Queen and jumps 
up into her lap and prints a baby kiss 
upon her powdered cheek. The court 
is convulsed with laughter. 

The great queen asks her little 
guest, now seated upon the arm of the 
royal chair, about Salzburg, his home 
town; and when he coyly answers, 
“Salzburg is a nice town, but it al- 
ways rains there,” the audience joins 
the court in hearty laughter, for it 
is in Salzburg that the traditions of 
the flood are perpetuated in realistic 
perfection. There it always rains. 


tains. 


SCHELLING 


The Mozarteum, at Salzburg, Austria, is a memorial to 
It includes the Birthplace of the master, a rich 


sician’s musician,” 
collection 


of Mozartiana, a Conservatory 


“the mu- 


of Music giving special 


Courses in Conducting, and a Concert Hall. 


The Wunderkind Plays 


T THE invitation of the Queen Mother 
little Mozart now seats himself at the 
spinet and moves his tiny hands over the 
keys while, from an invisible modern piano, 
the heavenly strains of a Mozart sonata are 
heard, and, like the great court represented 
before us, our heads are bowed in reverence 
before the genius whose music has lived for 
three generations in the hearts of all true 
lovers of art. The charm of make-believe 
is upon us. We feel that we, too, have 
visited the Austrian court and heard the 
Wunderkind playing before royalty, all un- 
conscious of his own greatness. 
The note of simplicity, of happiness, 


which is found in all of Mozart’s creations 
makes us pause and wonder, when we re- 
call the many trials and disappointments 
which met him in his daily life. He must 
have lived in the world of the unreal, un- 
afraid and untouched by the sordid realities 
which surrounded him. Like a trusting 
child he played with life, accepting what it 


gave him. He never lost his ideals in the 
cold world of reality. It was, and it was 
not. 


Salzburg itself is real and unreal. Dom- 
inated by the glorious old castle, Hohen- 
salzburg, which towers over the quaint 
little city with its tangled streets, like a 
specter of the past, the city seems real, the 
castle a dream. 


HOHENSALZBURG U, UNTERSBERG 


This glorious mediaeval castle appears in this picture as though it were isolated in the moun- 
In reality it pops right up out of the city of Salzburg; and it was a source of constant 
inspiration to the boy Mosart. 


- = » 4 
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Mozart's Funeral 


HE FIERCE storms of August maki 
it possible to believe the story of Mo-= 
zart’s funeral. Wading through the narrow 
streets with dripping garments it is easy 
to picture the funeral cortége starting from 
the old home in rain and sleet, to picture 
the storm-beaten mourners walking bare- 
headed behind the hearse; then, as the storm 
increases, to imagine them scattering, rush- 
ing wildly for shelter. The frightened 
horses dash into the old graveyard; the 
terrified driver of the hearse, finding hi 
self alone with the dead, flings the coffin 
into the first open grave and flees for safe f 
It was thus that the remains of the grea 
Mozart found the last resting place. Ne 
one knows where, and yet in the Mozar 
museum, one is shown a very small skul 
supposed to be that of Mozart. We recall 
what Mark Twain said on viewing thi 
skull of Christopher Columbus, “That must 
have been taken when he was young!” — 
In quest of food one finds a good restau 
rant in the graveyard. A meal at S 
Peter’s Restaurant is an event. St. Peter’ 
Restaurant was once a monastery. Th 
cellars and the kitchens are unchanged 
good wine still finds its way to the cloister 
which serve now for the lunch room. B 
tween the columns and arches one can sé 
the silent monuments in the churchyar 
looking on hungrily as if expecting a mod 
ern Don Giovanni to inyite them to th 
banquet. The writer chanced to see a mo: 
wonderful creation advancing to the ne 
table. “Was ist?” she whispered to th 
conducting waiter who carried it with be 
coming reverence. An _ unpronounceabl 
name ending in “Salzburg Speciality 
greeted her expectant ear. With a way 
of the hand she ordered swei bitte—the 
followed a long period of fasting am 
prayer. At last what appeared to be 
Matterhorn, slightly reduced, was plac 
before her in all its sugared splendor, an 
steaming hot. The “Salzburg Specialit 
is a cross between an omelet a 
soufflé, but, alas, when St. Pet 
fork entered its snowy: side, it 
and it was not. 
The Chimes> 
HE HUGE Cathedral where 
crusty old Archbishop don 
nated in the time of Mozart forn 
most artistic background for mai 
the splendid performances en 
out-of-doors when the weather p 
mits; the beautiful chimes ring 
the hour; a splendid organ b 
with the orchestra for many reli 
services. “The Messiah” was 
with great majesty and modest sil 
plicity in the darkening cathedr 
with the true spirit of devotion | 
worship. In Salzburg, as in 
reuth,. the masterpieces of the 
trious Dead are reproduced 3 
modern costumes, and there < 
cuts. The work is produced 
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GEORGE F HAMER ~ 


Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in universal demand. Grade 4. 
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FRANCOIS DEVIENNE 
—B. France, Jan. 31, 1759; 
d, Sept. 5, 1808. Composer, 
flutist, bassoonist. Prof. at 
Paris Cons. Wrote method 
for flute, operas, much en- 
semble music, 
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EUGENE EMILE DIAZ 
} -A PENA—B. Paris, 


27, 1837; d. Coleville, 
12, 1901. Dram. Comp; 
3 Cons. Pro- 
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ROLAND DIGGLE—B. 
London, Jan. 1, 1885. Or- 
ganist, composer. Educated 
Royal Acad. of Mus., Ox- 
ford. Has composed much. 
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_ DITTERSDORF—B. Vien- 


na, Noy. 2, 1739; d. Bo- 
hemia, Oct. 24, 1799. Vio- 
linist, composer. Intimate 
of Gluck and Haydn, Prolific 
comp. Symphonies, sonatas, 


_ERNST VON DOHNAN- 
I—B. Pressburg, Hungary, 
uly 27, 1877. Pianist, 
joser. Taught by Forst- 
and d’Albert. Successful 
opean and Am. tours. 
mposer of nany large works, 


INRICH LUDWIG 
ONT DORN—B. Ko- 
urg, Noy. 14, 1804; d. 
lin, Jan. 10,1892. Taught 
parece and Klein. Mus. 
ipzig. Schumann's 

. ° Prolific writer. 


HERMAN DEVRIES—B. 
New York, Dec. 25, 1858. 
Critic, voice teacher. Studied 
Paris. Appeared Paris Opera, 
Covent Garden, Metropolitan 
Opera Co., N. Y. Located, 
Chicago. 
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RAFAELO DIAZ—B. San 
Antonio, Texas, May 16, 
1888. . Tenor. Studied in 
Germany and Italy. Debut 
Boston Opera Co., 1911, 


Metropolitan Opera Co., 
1920. Frequent concert tours. 


ANGELA_ DILLER—B. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
writer. Studied with Goet- 
schius and MacDowell. Dir. 
Diller-Quaile School of Mu- 
sic. Author of many educa- 
tional works. 


HENRY DITZEL—B. 
Dayton, O., 1873. Pianist, 
organist. Studied with 
Moskowski, Irggang. Taught 
at Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Cons., Berlin. Organist 
First Lutheran Ch., Dayton. 


MAX D’OLLONE—B., 
Besancon, France, June 13, 
1875. Composer, pianist. 
Studied with Lavignac and 
Massenet. Prof., Paris Cons. 
Ex-dir. Am. Cons., Fon- 
tainebleau. Many large wks. 


DOSSERT—B. Buf- 
falo, N. Y., May 20, 1860. 


. 


Vocal teacher, composer. 
Teacher of Edward Johnson. 
Invited by Pope Leo XIII to 
produce his Messe Solenelle 
at St. Peter’s. 
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CHARLES DIBDIN—B. 
Southampton, March 4, 1745; 
dad. London, July 25, 1814. 
Sang at Winchester College 
and Covent Garden. Noted 
as writer of rollicking sea- 
songs. 


MILDRED DILLING—B. 
Marion, Ind. Harpist. Stud. 
in U. 8S. and with Renié, 
Paris. Debut, 1920. Sev- 
eral tours U. S. and Canada, 
Conducts summer class, 
Paris. Located, New York. 
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GRACE DIVINE—B. 
Wyoming, O. Mezzo-So- 
prano, Taught by Buzzi- 


Peccia and Sembrich. De- 
but, 1925, Appearances with 
leading Symphony orch. 
Mem. Metropolitan Opera Co. 


ARNOLD DOLMETSCH 


—B. Le Mans. _ France, 
Feb. 24, 1858. Violinist. 
Authority on old instru- 


Studied with Vieux- 
Founder and_ dir. 


ments. 
temps. 


annual Haslemere Festival. 
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JUSTUS JOHANN 
FRIEDRICH DOTZAUER 
—B. Germany, June 20, 
1783; d. Dresden, 1860. 
"Cellist, composer. Teacher 
of Kunmer and C, Schu- 
berth. Wrote many wozrks. 
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WILLIAM DICHMONT— 
B. Accrington, England. Or- 


ganist, composer. Studied 
with Kuhnel. Ass’t mus. 
dir. Manchester theatres. 


Many works, all forms. Lo- 


cated, Vancouver, Can. 


FANNIE C. DILLON— 
B. Denver, Col. Composer, 
pianist. Studied with/Kaun, 


Goldmark, Godowski. Num- 
erous concert appearances. 
Composer of piano, vocal, 


orch. and chamber werks. 


JOHN DOANE—B. Cleve- 
land, O., Sept. 5, 1886. 
Pianist, organist. Studied 
with Eames, Lemare and 
Vidor. Fac. Oberlin Cons. 
Org. and choir Dir, Ch. of 
the Incarnation, N. Y. 
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PAULINE DONALDA— 
B. Montreal. Operatic so- 
prano. Studied at Royal 
Victoria Coll., and_ with 
Duvernoy, Paris. Debut, 
1904, Nice. Sang at Covent 
Garden. Am. debut, 1905. 


ERNEST DOUGLAS— 


Organist. Studied with 
Bargiel, Raif and Schar- 
wenka. Org. various churches 
in U. S. Formed a chapter 
of A. G. O. in Southern Cal. 
Dean for five years, 


CLARENCE DICKIN- 
SON, M. A., Mus. Doc.—B. 
La Fayette, Ind., May 7, 
1873. Organist, composer, 
conductor. Org. and mus. 
dir. Brick Church, N. Y. 
Gives hist. lecture-recitals. 


ANDREAS DIPPEL—B. 
Germany, Nov. 30, 1866; d. 
Cal. May 13, 1932. Dram. 
tenor, impresario. With prin- 
cipal opera companies. Mer. 
Met. Opera Co., also Chi- 
cago-Phila. Co. 


ISSAI_ DOBROWEN—B. 
Nizhni-Novygorod, Russia, 
Feb. 27, 1894. Composer, 
cond, Educated Moscow Cons, 
Cond. European symphony 
orch. Joint-Cond. Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Soc., N. Y. 


JENO DE DONATH—B. 
Hungary. Violinist. com- 
poser, cond. Studied in 
Budapest and Germany. 
Faculty Budapest Cons. 
Cond,,- large. theatre _or- 
chestras, N. Y. Radio Dir. 


NICHOLAS DOUTY—B. 
Phila., 1870. Tenor, comp., 


teacher. Among _ teachers 
was Randegger. Soloist at 
Bach Festival, Bethlehem. 
Has written song, piano pes., 


ete. Ercpe cont’r. 


EDWARD DICKINSON 
—B. West Springfield, 
Mass., Oct. 10, 1853. Or- 
ganist, teacher. Studied N. 
England Cons. Has written 
notable historical and crit- 
ical works. Fac. Oberlin Coll. 


MBE .. 
CARL DITON—B. Phila., 
Pa., 1886. Pianist, composer. 
Educated U. of Pa. Later 
in. Germany. Jirst prize 
1914 National Negro Com- 
position Contest. Organ, 
piano, chorus works. 
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ARMIN W. DOERNER— 
B. Marietta, O., June 
1852; Pianist, teacher. 
Taught by Kullak and Ben- 
del. On faculty, Cin. Coll. 
of Music. Author of ‘‘Doer- 
ner’s Technical Exercises.’’ 


GIOVANNI 
DONI—B. Florence, 


BATTISTA 
Italy, 


1594; d. Dec. 1, 1647. Re- 
search worker in early 
Greek music. Invented 


double lyre—Lyra Barberina. 
Wrote valuable treatises. 
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MARY E. DOWNEY—B. 
St. Paul, Minn. Organist, 
composer. Studied with 
Pietro Yon, N. Y¥. Has 
written several successful 
Masses, among them Missa 
Nativitatis. 
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FELIX DEYO—B. Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Apr, 21, 
Composer, teacher. 
2d with Walther and 
li. Faculty, Brooklyn 
Cons. Writes for violin and 
piano, also piano pieces. 


LOUIS DIEMER—B. 
Paris, Feb. 14, 1843; d. 
Paris, Dec. 21, 1919. Pian- 
ist. Studied Paris Cons. 
Later Prof. of piano at 
Cons. Composed piano, orch., 
chamber music, etc. 


CHARLES HEALY DIT- 


ON—B. Boston, Aug. 11, 
1845; d. N. Y¥. May 14, 
1929. Musie publisher. En- 


tered father’s business 1865. 
Became Pres. Oliver Ditson 
Co., and C. H. Ditson & Co. 


CHARLES 
DOERSAM — B. 


HENRY 
Scranton, 
Pa., Sept. 29, 1878. Hdu- 
eated Boston and Leipzig. 
On fac. of N. E. Cons. Now 
on fac. Columbia U. Org. 
and dir. Rutgers Pres. Ch. 


GAETANO DONIZETTI 
—B. Bergamo, Nov. 29, 
1797; d. Apr. 8, 1848. Fa- 
mous Italian opera com- 
poser. Wrote many success- 
ful operas, including Lucia 
di Lammermoor. 


FRANK E. DOYLE—RB. 
Boston, Novy. 28, 1874. Bar- 
itone, teacher. Dir. of music 
in various churches. Music 
and dram. critic “‘Christian 
Science Monitor,’ five yrs. 
Author of songs. 
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ANTONIO DIABELLI— 
B. Mattsee, Austria, Sept. 
6, 1781; d. Vienna, Apr. 8, 
1858. Composer, publisher. 
Founded firm, Diabelli & 
Co. Publ. much of Schu- 
bert’s music, 


ALBERT HERMANN 
DIETRICH—B. Golk, Ger- 
many, Aug. 28, 1829; d. 
Berlin, Noy. 20, 1908. Pian- 
ist, composer. Studied with 
Moscheles and Schumann. 
Wrote operas, orch. works. 
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OLIVER DITSON—B. 


Boston, Oct. F 
Boston, Dec. 21, _ 1888. 
Founder of Oliver Ditson 
Co. First began publishing 
1835. Established branches 
in N. Y., Chicago, Phila. 


oars car ~ Be! 
THEODOR DOHLER—B. 
Naples, Apr. 20, 
Florence, Feb. 21, 
Pianist, composer. Pupil of 
Benedict and Czerny. Suc- 
cessful European tours, Com- 
posed much in salon style. 


CARL HEINRICH DOR- 
ING—B. Dresden, July 4, 


1834; d, 1916. Piano 
pedagog. Pupil Leipzig 
Cons. _ Later inst. there 


and at Dresden Cons. Wrote 


many technical works. 


FELIX AUGUST BE 
HARD DRAESEKE—B. 


Koburg, 
Dresden, 
Composer. 
Friend of 
teacher. 


Oct. 7, 1835; d. 
Feb. 26, 1913. 
Pupil of Rietz. 
Liszt. Noted 
Composed much. 
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- ONTROL the breath, render the 

C tongue supple and—sing.” 

Garcia, when over ninety years 
of age and still teaching in London, told 
the late Frederick W. Root that he had 
abandoned many exercises and devices he 
once used, until he then had not much more 
than these fundamentals: left. It is pos- 
sible to sing beautifully and with clear dic- 
tion, if the tongue is supple; and the 
tongue will not be forced to stiffness if the 
breath is properly controlled. 

Proper breath control is the foundation 
on which correct singing rests. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to acquire a consciousness 
of the proper action of those muscles which 
should control breath. The lungs do not 
extend below about the lower ribs; but it 
is necessary for the pupil to feel as though 
they extended deep into the abdomen, in 
order that they may be readily filled to 
capacity. It is not a matter, however, of 
inhaling all the air possible when singing 
but, rather, a breath that feels moderate to 
the singer should be taken; and then, by 
proper economy in its use, the singer may 
give the impression of having an inex- 
thaustible supply. 


Breath Management 


O ATTAIN proper breath control it 

is necessary first to cultivate the abil- 
ity to take a naturally deep breath and then 
to acquire the ability to control this stream 
of air by the use of the muscles centering 
in the abdomen. It is at first necessary to 
handle the breath consciously, just as a 
pianist consciously puts down first one 
finger and then the next, when learning 
scales, until his finger action becomes sub- 
conscious. In the action of singing the 
inhaling muscles and exhaling muscles of 
the body should be exerted against each 
other in just the right degree. Increasing 
the action of these muscles against each 
other gives body and volume to the voice. 
It enables the singer to produce large tones; 
to sing softly and yet with definite rather 
than wavering or hesitant and mushy tone; 
to sing high notes in full voice without 
giving the unpleasant impression of stran- 
gling; to sing for long periods without tir- 
ing the throat; in short it is the basis of 
proper and beautiful singing. 

To acquire a consciousness of this mus- 
cular action, become acquainted with the 
feeling of distending and contracting the 
abdomen. Push the stomach out forward 
slowly, as if to stretch an imaginary belt 
that encircles the body at the hips. Now 
reverse the action; pull in the stomach as 
far as possible; try as if to make it touch 
the backbone. Repeat this exercise eight, 
ten or more times; rest, and then repeat. 
Do this exercise whenever a minute or two 
is available. It is not so much necessary 
to practice it at any set hour as to be sure 
that it is done. In doing the exercise, 
stand erect, with the chest up in a dignified 
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Breath (ontrol for Voice (Control 


By G. R. Rosrnson 


but not stiff position. Inhale as the ab- 
domen is expanded and exhale as the ab- 
domen is contracted. Hold the chest erect 
until the breath is entirely expended by 
drawing in the abdomen; and permit the 
chest to go down only when it is really 
necessary to use the last bit of breath to 
finish a phrase. Do not, however, link 
breathing to the muscular action at first; 
until the muscular action is quite familiar, 
do the muscular exercise and pay no atten- 
tion to breathing. 

If after a period of this exercise you 
have a “gone” feeling in the pit of the 
stomach, do not be alarmed. It is merely 
the tiring of the muscles which are not 
yet accustomed to activity. Should this 
work seem grotesque, remember that the 
baby learning to walk makes no graceful 
picture and that it is* difficult to convey 
an impression of bodily action in words 
that are literally or technically correct and 
at the same time artistically pleasing. 


Muscles in Opposition 


S THE EXERCISE is repeated, work 

the two opposite actions against each 
other; in expanding, make the contracting 
muscles hold back against the expanding 
action; when drawing in, make the ex- 
panding muscles work against the con- 
tracting muscles. Do not neglect this 
work; it is the foundation for beautiful 
singing; it must be learned sooner or later 
if you are to do good work outstandingly. 
Hundreds of singers work for years to 
develop proper control, using only such 
vocal work as scale exercises and sustained 
tones; and at the end of that time they 
have but a small measure of the vocal con- 
trol of which they are potentially capable. 
Scales and sustained tones are certainly 
very necessary; but the pupil must get for 
himself some conscious conception of this 
muscular action, if he is to work on his 
scales and sustained tones with understand- 
ing and a reasonable likelihood of rapid 
progress and success. In addition, strength- 
ening these muscles and vitalizing them 
will repay anyone (though he never sings 
a note) in bodily health and vigor and a 
renewed zest in living. Health is- strength 
and strength is health. 

We hear much among singers and teach- 
ers about the diaphragm, and it is really 
the action of the diaphragm that distends 
the abdomen. In explaining what to do 
to achieve proper breath control I have 
used the words “distend the abdomen” for 
the reason that I believe the reader will 
more easily get the meaning. 


Words of the Wise 


VERY SINGER, who sings with good 
effect, executes after a fashion the ac- 
tion that the above exercise is intended to 
develop. The following quotation from 
“How To Sing” by Luisa Tetrazzini in- 


dicates the expanding action of the ab- 
domen : 


“Among modern singers no one at- 
tached more importance to breathing 
and breath control than the late 
Signor Caruso; and no one, certainly, 
attained more wonderful results in this 
way. He developed his powers to 
such an extent indeed, in this respect, 
that it was said that he could move a 
grand piano by the expansion of the 
muscles of his diaphragm! And, 
whether this be true or not, it is cer- 
tain that his wonderful breathing 
capacity was, as he himself used to 
declare, in large measure the secret of 
his consummate art.’ 


At another point in the same book, Mme. 
Tetrazzini says: 

“We are told that among his fellow 
students at the Scuola Vergina, Caruso 
was known as ‘Il tenore vento, mean- 
ing ‘a thin, reedy tenor’; and when he 
had completed his studies, neither his 
master nor anyone else had any ex- 
pectation that he was going to do 
anything out of the way.” 


May we not draw from these points 
(Caruso’s lack of promise in his younger 
days and his great muscular strength later, 
along with his wonderful voice work) a 
moral or conclusion that will give the 
young singer (and perhaps many an older 
one too) a definite basis for handling his 
voice as is done by the artist. 


Controlled Relaxation 


HIS EXPANDING ACTION is 

what the artist singer depends upon 
for the delivery of those wonderfully broad 
tones, some of the pianissimo effects, and 
for those smooth, even decrescendos from 
full forte to whispered pianissimo. The 
contracting of the exhaling muscles gen- 
erates the energy that produces voice; the 
expanding action, properly used, offsets it 
not completely but in such a way and to 
such a degree that the throat is relieved of 
strain and the tone sounds as if suspended 
from ‘above. This is what causes the un- 
informed person who hears the artist sing, 
to say “AH! How beautiful! He is re- 
laxed.” Let us forget relaxation as far as 
the singer is concerned; it is literally im- 
possible to approach the study of voice from 
the assumption that relaxation is a funda- 
mental requisite. Relaxation is the exclusive 
privilege of the audience. What the singer 
must gain is strength, vitality, proper bal- 
ance, physical poise and mental direction 
of his work, rather than trust to luck to 
hit instead of miss. .The best gymnasts go 
through their routine with apparently the 
greatest ease; and so it is with the artist 
singer. He does not display his work but 
‘only his result. You may be quite certain 


that when the star operatic tenor stri 
the high note in full voice, makes 
rafters of the Metropolitan ring, and 
shades the same note slowly off to a y 
per, he by no means relaxes as he dra’ 
his notes from forte down to pianissimo. 

Do not feel that you must develop | 
cient strength to push pianos about, 
Caruso is said to have done. He was 2 
phenomenal singer. What you do need 
however, is sufficient strength and mu: 
lar control to handle your voice, wha' 
that strength may be; and you may 
sured that the greater strength you 
under complete control, the greater 
the command you will have over your y 
and the greater will be the scope of 
effects you may attempt. 


The Short Breath 


FAVORITE EXERCISE amo 
singers and teachers, and a very 
one too, is to pant like an animal; 
inhale and exhale the breath rapidly 
small amounts, as does the dog that 
just been running or playing. In 
this exercise, keep all action below 1 
chest, which is held stationary. In 
of the fact that this exercise has 1 
is somewhat advanced; and the 
must learn to walk before he can 
is very necessary for the pupil to ac 
complete acquaintance with and d 
control of slow and deliberate ak 
action first, as it is confusing for 
ginner to attempt to sing sustained 
after practicing a muscle exercise th 
primarily useful for developing a 
for definite and clean attack. 
- After becoming fully acquainted w 
slow, deliberate, definite muscular ( 
outlined, couple it with breathing in the 
lowing manner. Open the throat vas if 
yawn. Inhale deeply; that is, in 
manner that you feel that the b 
being actually drawn down to the 
men. Then, still keeping the throat 
hold the breath solely by the action 
muscles of inhalation, by the f 
expansion at the abdomen and by 
the chest in an erect position. Aft 
ing the breath thus for several 
hale slowly, continuing exactly th 
action. Never at any time retard 1 
piration of breath by tightening | 
throat. When this has been t 
that the breath can be controlle 
by the muscles of inspiration, wi 
closing of the throat, bring into. 
ly at first, the contracting action 
abdomen, as it is necessary that t 
ance of power” be with the co 
tion. To repeat a statement n 
the contracting of the exhal 
generates the energy that pro 
the expanding action offsets it, 
pletely, but in such a way and t 
degree that the throat is rel 
It is most important to keep 
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mind at all times; it is the basis of proper 
breath control, the keystone of the founda- 
tion on which beautiful singing is built. 
How should breath be used in singing? 
First, the thought of expending breath 
should be entirely eliminated. Proper con- 
trol of breath imposes a rule that at no 
time, either for loud or soft voice, should 
the singer drive breath forward or up- 
ward or outward from the body, in any 
sense. It is a matter of first learning to 
retain the breath properly, before doing 
any singing, and then of using a minimum 
of breath in producing tone, and of con- 
trolling that breath, not at the throat but 
at the source of impulse. Do not throw 
the breath to the back of the head or the 
bridge of the nose (or anywhere else), or 
your results are sure to be windy and 
lacking in vibrancy and body. It is neces- 
sary to learn to sing a tone of small vol- 
ume but definite, sure and firm in quality, 
in such a manner that it seems to the 
listener to be suspended from above, and 
that it seems to float without any means 
of support. The reason the tone sounds as 
if floating is not that the singer is “taking 


it easy” and “just letting the tone flow” 
but that the tone has a proper foundation 
to float on. The abdominal muscles are 
carrying the work of sound production; 
they are energizing. the vocal sound, giv- 
ing it life, causing it to float; and the 
throat is free to function without strain. 
When proper support is withdrawn, sing- 
ing must either stop or degenerate into 
noise. If there were no water in the lake 
the boat which moves so serenely and 
smoothly could not float, but it would rest 
very definitely on the mud or rocks below. 

The apparent contradiction of terms 
here, where it is said that the tone must be 
definite and firm and at the same time 
floating (as if extremely light) is made 
purposely, because the beginner, if told to 
make the tone firm and definite, will usually 
respond with something harsh and raspy; 
while, if he is told to make it light and 
floating, he will produce as a rulesa breathy 
result that is more wind than tone. The 
correct production of tone will, however, 
give to the listener the impression of sure- 
ness, steadiness and yet of intangibility 
and indefiniteness. 


@Ghe Nasal Gone 


By Luzern Huey 


Tue discussion of nasal resonance oc- 
cupies a large place in articles on vocal 
development, with a wide range of ideas as 
to its use and abuse. Though apparently 
complicated, this problem is comparatively 
simple, if from the beginning one has but 
mastered the fundamentals of tone produc- 
tion. This does not imply the application 
of any fixed rules whatever. The really 
important thing is to avoid a wrong start 
—which may not be quite so easy as it 
reads. 

For the best of reasons, our prevalently 
advertised “sing quick’ methods do not 
neglect to stress from the very first the 
advantages of a raised soft palate. Other- 
wise the beautiful tone they promise might 
not be in evidence. Kecp the tongue flat 
and the soft palate raised is their great 
slogan. Now it is true that the raised soft 
palate w‘ll prevent any trace of nasal qual- 
ity in the voice; but at the same time it 
prevents all possibility of aztistic or even 
wholesome development of tone. With 
the soft palate in repose—not raised— 
there is a free use of the upper pharynx 
and of the nasal chambers in building tone. 
Without the use of these vibrating areas 
the voice is robbed of half of its vitality 
and carrying power. When only the 
mouth and throat are employcd for rein- 
forcement of tone, as must occur with the 
soft palate raised, increased volume can be 
obtained only by a dangerous abnormal 
pressure of the breath. 

Technically, nasal resonance is that reso- 
nance obtained by setting into vibration the 
walls of the nasal chambers and the air 
within these chambers which lie just 
above the roof of the mouth and back of 
the nose. An improper or disagreeably 
nasal tone is caused not by allowing this 
tone to vibrate within these areas but by 
attempting to induce such vibration through 
direct action. And right there lies the 
danger in attempting to develop these 
upper areas prematurely, or before devel- 
oping pharyngeal resonance; for this is 


Myental 


Every teacher of voice knows the pupil 
who is fired with the determination to have 
“a career;” who is going to “let nothing 
stand in the way of his having it;” who 


sure to result in a tone of a disagreeably 
nasal quality. 


Another Fallacy 


T IS JUST as absurd to think one can 

develop the properly produced head 
tones before developing nasal resonance. 

A premature use of the hum (closed 
lips), which should display nasal reso- 
nance in its purest form, will result un- 
satisfactorily, as this phase of study should 
be approached as a development. The only 
logical and safe way to build the voice is 
to work gradually up and down from its 
center, by first developing that center on 
the basis of sustained vowel tone (plane 
of speech), and then by making no attempt 
to place, guide or direct the tones to any 
particular area of vibration, or to obtain 
any particular quality of tone other than 
that afforded by the (at that time) voice 
and its normal, or automatic, reflex re- 
sponse to mental concept. 

Now this means that, as the mental con- 
cepts and physical processes develop, the 
tone also will grow naturally to maturity. 
All tones, therefore, shculd be at first 
brought to a focus (as nearly as possible) 
at the front of the mouth and lips, under 
voluntary or direct action. Aside from 
this, no attempt should be made to inier- 
fere with either the vo‘ce, the tone produc- 
ing mechanism or the action of the organs 
of articulation in forming both sustained 
speech and speech in song. 

The soft palate should not be raised vol- 
untarily. The tip of the tongue should rest 
against the lower front teeth—a position 
which it will naturally assume. As the 
voice takes a higher focus (in the mask), 
the tongue may move and even touch the 
roof of the mouth, without affecting the 
tone, because the vibrations are confined 
to the throat, face, nose and head, instead 
of a large portion of them passing out 
through the lips as they do under the tem- 
porary forward focus. 


“Careers” 


nobly resolves to make every earthly sacri- 
fice for it: and who cuts down his lessons 
to buy an automobile. The paths of glory 
lead to “gas” and “go.” 
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Barcarolle (Tales of Hoffman)....Offenbach 
Beautiful Blue Danube, 
Betty’s Waltz, C—i 

Blue Butterflies, Valse D—4 
Bunch of Daisies, 
Butterfly Op. 81, 
Crimson Blushes, 


Martin 
Leon Dore 
A, Valse G—1...Martin 
No. 4, D—3......Markel 


Caprice, G—4 
Dark Eyes, Grooms 
Edelweiss Glide, Waltz E),—4..Vanderbeck 
E! Choclo (Tango Argentine), Dm..Villoldo 
Fairy Wedding, Waltz, C—2 . ‘Turner 
Falling Waters, Reyer 
Fifth Waltz, Op. 88, G 
Floral Parade, The, V 
Gypsy Encampment, A aia 
Hanon Virtuoso Pianist, Par 
Humoreske (Simplified), 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, Cm— 
La Secret. Intermezzo. Piz. G—3... 
Let ’Er Go! (March) F—3 
Love and Flowers, Hm—3 
Love Dreams (Liebestraum) 
March Militaire, C 
Melodie (Elegie), 
Menuet, Op. 14, No. 
Menuet in G, No. 2, ... Beethoven 
Minuet (Don Juan), G—2.......... Mozart 
Minute Waltz, Op. 64, D5—3 
Moonlight Sonata, Cim—6.. 
Morning Prayer, Melodie, I 
Mountain Belle, Schot., F— 
Poet and Peasant, Overture, 
Polonaise (Military), A—4 
Prelude, Op. 3, No. 
Rondo Capriccioso, 
Second Prelude, Gm—5 
Star of Hope, Reverie, 
Trovatore, II, 


A5—6.... 6 
Greenwald 

++.+Massanet 

. .Paderewski 


. Beethoven 
. Streabbog 
.-.-Kinkel 
...Suppe 
Chopin 
Rachmaninoff 
Mendelssohn 
Bas 


d Eh—3.... 
Christmas Eve, Op. 43, 

Deep River (Trans.), ae 2 

Elegie (Melodie), Em—4......... Massanet 
Elizabeth Waltz, 

Fifth Nocturne, Op. 52 

Flower Song, Op. 39, 
Flowers and Ferns, G 
Hungarian Dance, No. 
Idilio, A),—4 
In Rank and File, 
In Twilight, 


. -Gaenschals 


CENTURY EDITION 


VIOLIN AND PIANO DUETS 157 each 


Fach number has serarate parts for 
Violin and Piano. 

A—1 to A—3 

B—1 to B—3 

C—1 to C—3 


Beautiful 


Very easy to medium 
Easy to difficult 
Medium to concert solos 


Blue Danube, 
Boat Song, A—1l 
Crimson Blushes, 
Derk Eyes, 2 
Dream of the Shepherdess, 
Dream Waltz, 
Humoreske, 


.. Vogt 
. Lester 

Grooms 
C—1...Labitzky 


- Brahms 
“ . Yradier 
Love and Flowers, A—3 or B—2....Aldrich 
Menuet in G, A—3 or B—1 Becthoven 
O Sole Mio (My Sunshine), A—3.Di Capua 
Over the Waves, Waltz, 

Poet and Peasant, Overture, ....Suppe 
Song of India, A, A—3...Rimsky-Korsakoft 
Star of Hope, Reverie, B—1 Kennedy 
Traumerei and Romance, B—2....Schumann 
Two Guitars, B—2..... Grooms 
Under Double Eagle, A . Wagner 
Valse Barcarolle, A—2. Offenbach 


The Century catalogue contains 
2,700 compositions for Piano Solos, 
and Trios—Violin and Piano Duos, 
and Quartets, Saxophone and Piano, Man- 
dolin and Guitar and Vocal. If your 
dealer can’t supply you with Century 
music or complete catalogue, write to us 
and one will be sent you FREE. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 


254 West 40 St., New York, N. Y. 


over 
Duos 
Trios 
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Adapti 


VERY CHOIR-DIRECTOR or or- 
iy ganist realizes that the musical 

setting of a hymn is the enhancing 
part of the composition, rather than the 
words. Because of this the execution of 
the music generally takes precedence over 
the words and receives first consideration ; 
but there come times when undoubtedly the 
should receive attention over and 
above the music. 

As every verse of a hymn is sung to the 
same tune, the director often finds the sense 
of the poetry is utterly ruined by the reg- 
ularity of the metrical rhythm of the 
music, which is governed by the feeling of 
the music-accents irrespective of the poetic 
contents of the words. Also, he will notice 
that usually the musical setting is adapted 
to the mood or spirit of the words of the 
first verse only, and the other verses, 
whatever their contents or poetic divisions, 
or whatever their moods or variances, 
must be fitted to the music of this first 
verse; because of which, much ruin often 
falls to the poetic beauty of the words. 
Following the music of the first verse all 
exclamatory expressions of the other 
verses (unless they happen to coincide with 
exclamations in the first verse) are lost; 
and when the phrase of one line of poetry 
must be extended into the successive line 
to complete the sense (as exhibited in the 
verses of the poem given below), this 
sense of continuity is deranged, broken or 
made incomplete. 


words 


Haw comforting it is to know 
God's hand is back of all I do: 
That like a golden thread He weaves 
His purpose through and through. 


Ah, then it is comes worry—and 
Comes darkness; ere I am aware; 

I grope but cannot find the Hand 
I know is truly there. 


If a singer sings these two verses ac- 
cording to hymnology, he will discover no 
doubt a decided pause (prolonged note) at 
the end of each line; whereas, if he should 
recite these same stanzas, he would give no 
decided pause in the first stanza except- 
ing at the end of the second and fourth 
lines. In the second verse, behold the 
opportunity for dramatic exclamation and 
pauses! “Ah!” in exclamation is followed 
by a dramatic moment of silence. Effective 
pauses after the words, “worry,” “dark- 
ness,” “aware,” and then the pause of verse- 
finality after “there.” » Can such dramatic 
effects be conveyed through the music 
metre alone? I should say sot. But in 
many instances it rests largely with the 
director to make the words, through choir 
manipulations, to become effective and to 
produce a thorough and uninterrupted un- 
derstanding of the poetry. I have heard 
a quartet choir render Abide With Me, 
(music by Monk), and especially the last 
line of the last verse, in such an impres- 
sive manner that it resembled an oral rec- 


itation much more than a hymn in regu- 
lated tune and time; and this effect was 
produced by minute pauses after the words, 
“life,” “death,” “Lord,” thus :— 


Ex.4 


In life, in death, O Lord, a- bide with me. 


~In order to 
obtain the 
true adapt- 
ability or re- 
lationship of 
words and 
music, the 
words should 
be studied to 
gain an idea 
of the gen- 
eral mood or 
poetic atmos- 
phere of the 
poem. The 
possession of 
this mood 
will not give 
only a tonal 
coloring (sad 
or gay), but 
it will also 
suggest an 
appropriate 
tempo, some 
verses faster 
or slower 
than others 
according to 
the mood, 
and also an 
idea as to 
the tonal 
strenme th), 
some verses 
Ome pia Lites 
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ne the Hymn-Gune to the Poetry 


By Eucene F. Marks 


As the punctuation marks can be dis- 
played only by a cessation of the sound, to 
a shorter or longer duration, it will be 
discovered that breathing places may be, 
or should be, advantageously changed to 
suit such pauses. For example, in the first 
and third lines of the first verse, giving 
deference to the commas, there is produced 
in the same musical setting two different 
places for 
the sound- 
cessation to 


occur, after 
the word 
“ce ” re) 

me,” in the 


first line, and 
the word 
“fail” in the 
third line, 
which if cor- 
rectly divided 
will produce 
approxi- 
mately the 
effect of 
Exe2.a8 Ghat 
is, while the 
breathing 
place in the 
first line 
falls natu- 
rally after 
“me,” in the 
third line 
the breath 
is controlled 
without ces- 


sation until 
after the 
word “fail.” 


The period 
mark, occur- 
ring usually 
at the end 
of a_ verse, 
may be well 


louder or THE STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL ORGAN represented 

softer than - : ; by prolonga- 

ots Built by Andreas Silbermann in 1713-1716 tions (see 
or exam- 


ple, take Abide With Me, as it seems to 
be well filled with poetic imagery—even- 
tide, darkness, day, sting, victory, morning 
breaks, shadows flee, life, death. Upon 
reading this hymn carefully it is observable 
that two distinct moods are exhibited. The 
first, second, and third verses demand an 
invocatory attitude; so the quantity and 
quality and the speed (tempo) must suit 
such tender feelings. In the fourth and 
fifth verses enters a triumphant exultation, 
which naturally demands greater volume 
of tone, also a slight acceleration in tempo 
and a scintillating quality in the rendition. 

Having studied the moods, turn the at- 
tention to the punctuation, and endeavor in 


the rendering to disclose the commas, 
colons, semicolons and periods. The in- 
terpretation, with attention given to the 


punctuation, will change the regular hymn- 
rhythm to an unusual and wonderful extent. 


the following 


A- bide with me, fast falls etc. 


When oth-er 


help-ers fail, and etc. 


illustration), and the colon or semicolon 
by a prolongation not so long as the 
period (see illustration) ,' 


The interrogation or exclamation signs 


~matter, is to slight these sounds 


Where is deaths sting? 


a A 


fe Ca —a — 
ono 


grave, thy vic-to - ry? 


would naturally call for a short, quick 
sation of tone with an increase in 
suddenly, thus : 

With stressed emphasis upon the 
word of each of the above sentences. 
idea of interrogation is conveyed musical 
as well as if delivered orally. In the 
line of the entire poem an exclamati 
point occurs at the end; so do not atte 
as so many choirs are in the habii 
doing, to deliver and end this line 
but on the contrary end it with f 
curtailing the note to convey the exc’ 
tory effect and being careful not to sla 
the tempo. 

In order to obtain the full benefit 
study, compare each step with the 
of this popular hymn under title of “1 
tide” by William H. Monk; then t 
the directions with the choi itself 
there will no doubt be surprise 
added beauty and enhancement. T 
ordinary hymn may be made so in 
in the expression of the poetry that | 
give to a congregation as much en 
as an ordinary simple anthem. 


©he Final “S” 
By Epwin H. Pierce 


The treatment of a final 5s, st or 
the end of a sustained note, is a 
most perplexing to the conscienti 
director, The tendency of most 
singers, if left to their own device 


in part. While this is perhaps ne 
ment from a purely musical point 
—that is, as regards the mere pr 
of tone—it cannot be for a mo: 
lowed, because clear enunciatio 
words is of the highest import 
pecially in the solemn liturgies 
church. For a choir to sing of 
Go, Holy Gose or Holy Goat—a pr 
tion actually heard in countless 
savors of sacrilege in effect, e 
the intention be innocent. ; 

On the other hand, the fpge! 
efforts to correct this ‘fault usua 
in a most unmusical succession 
owing to the fact that’ different 
do not synchronize exactly in- 
of time necessary to bring out t 
While it is obvious that the 
tion should be as brief as _ 
should come at the very en 
practical experience shows 
usually have very little insti 


THE ETUDE 


a note ends. They have, however, usually 
a correct feeling for the occurrence of a 
new beat in the rhythm. MHence, if the 
organist can make the s, st or sts fall 
exactly on some definite beat, the singers 
can give it together without much trouble. 

If the syllable falls on a long note, not 
followed by a rest, the sound may be made 
on the last beat, as in the following (S. S. 
Wesley) : 


Ex. 1. 
Written 


= 


Lord God of Hosts, Heav-en and 


Performed 
cy) 


—S. 
Lord God of | -Ho-sts, 


a r= 


Heav-en and 


If, however, the note is only moderately 


long and is followed by a rest, this pro- 
cedure would diminish the length of the 
musical tone too greatly. So a different 
rule must be followed, namely, to hold 
the note its exact full value and then to 
make the final consonant or consonants on 
the next beat—that is, at the beginning of 
the rest, thus (W. A. C. Cruikshank) : 


Ex. 2. 
Written 


=e 


Lord God of 


Hosts, 


Performed 


Lord God of 


Ho - sts, 


As there is absolutely no musical tone in 
an s, st or sts, this will not interfere with 
the harmony, even if there is a change of 
chord just at that point. 


Shall Organists Play from Plemory 


By RowLanpD 


Topay we haye coming into leadership 
a group of younger organists of talent 
who have been trained entirely along lines 
of modern playing style. The tendency is 
to elevate the organ as a recital instrument 
to the level of the other dignified solo in- 
struments. Inevitably the first patent need 
has been to “look the part.” The organ- 
ist who appears with his music before him 
can hardly meet this requirement. The 
custom is, then, becoming almost universal 
with the younger organists, despite the ar- 
guments of the opponents of the idea. 

If looks were all we might dismiss the 
notion of such a necessity. It has been 
found by recitalists on all instruments that 
the command of a composition which has 
been memorized is increased noticeably. 
Not only in the convenience of having no 
pages to turn is this true, but the technical 


W. Dunuam 


difficulties and interpretative possibilities 
are simplified and enhanced beyond belief. 

The size of the memorized repertoire 
may depend upon the capacity of the in- 
dividual. If one wishes to enter the field 
as a recitalist there are certain demands 
that must be met. The inability to cope 
with these demands does not argue against 
the demands themselves, but rather mili- 
tates against the chances of the aspirant 
for real success. For a church organist 
the memorizing of all pieces is unneces- 
sary. Here the size of the repertoire is 
of importance. But with the formal re- 
cital the conditions are quite different. 
Here the player must compete with the 
artist on other instruments and demonstrate 
his ability to bear comparison in all re- 
spects.—The Diapason. 


Problems in Organ Couch 


By Wiuutam A.sBert DEAL 


Tuere is scarcely a more discussed sub- 
ject than organ touch but, in spite of this 
fact, the writer is going to air some views. 

In our little city there is an organist 
whose playing is so choppy that the least 
initiated person could tell that she has 
always played on the piano and has never 
been able to adapt herself to the organ. 
Another organist’s “legato” is so contin- 


uous that the droning monotony is ex- 
tremely wearisome. 


Now, it impresses me that this second 


' example is a type that is found very fre- 
quently. They are really earnest ones 
_ who have taken the “organ legato” very 


much to heart and finally go to extremes. 


) % They do not use the balance wheel of good: 


judgment. They become convinced that 


_ “tegato” is a good thing and they push it 


if A 
HYMN LORE és 

By CaLvin W. Laurer, D.D. 
Stories about 50 of our well known 
shymns—incidents in the life of the com- 
9ser, circumstances connected with the 
origin of the hymn, illuminating com- 
its on the thought and its relation to 
e music, Attractively bound $1.25 
blue cloth, stamped in gold. 

WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Witherspoon Building, Corner Juniper & Walnut 
PHILADELPHIA 


along—as far as they conveniently can. 

As to “staccato” touch, it seems that 
a great many good organists are advo- 
cating it for church organists, as con- 
ducive to better rhythmic marking. But 
such a course is no more logical than the 
overdone legato. A sort of a merging of 
these methods is probably most efficacious. 
This is to have organists play strictly 
legato (unless for particular effects) ex- 
cept for phrase demarcation—in other 
words, to play exactly as singers sing, 
lifting hands from keyboard for exactly 
the same distinctions as singers make at 
breathing points. Of course, there are ex- 
ceptions to this rule as to most all other 
rules. But it will be found to give good 
satisfaction to adherents of both sides of 
the question. 


+ 
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In every community there are ambitious teachers, who know the 
advantage of new inspiration and ideas for their pupils, but still neglect 
to keep up with the best that is offered. 

It is too easy for teachers to say “I am busy and haven’t the time 
for more study myself.” They find that excuse instead of making the 
effort to use the minutes each day which so often go to waste. 

The most successful teacher of course is a very busy teacher. The 
demands upon his attention are never ceasing—yet he is the one who 
can find the extra time for something worth while. It is for such a 
teacher, chiefly, that the Extension Courses are the greatest benefit. For 
him it is hard to give up his interesting class and go away for instruction. 


The Increased Demands for DEGREES have Resulted in 
Larger Classes for the ADVANCED COURSES offered by the 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY. 


You may have seen our announcement many times. You know that it is 
possible through our Conservatory to gain new ideas which will result in your 
own increased efficiency. 


Look back over the last year. What progress have you made? Perhaps 


you've wanted to send for our catalog and sample lessons before—just to look 
into them. That is your privilege. We offer them without obligation to you. 
Ours is one of the leading musical institutions and we urge you to take advantage 
of the spare moments you are sure to find. You must not rely upon your good 
intentions, as you have in the past, or you will miss this opportunity. 

The service offered to teachers in our classes continues long after the diploma 
or degree is» awarded. 

There is a greater demand all the time for the courses we offer, as they fit 
teachers for better positions. This is an age of specialization and the specialist 
is earning fully double or more the salary of a musician with only a general 
knowledge. Openings in the music field are growing very rapidly. There are 
big paying positions for those who are ready for them. 

A Diploma is the key to the best teaching position. 


Do you hold one? 


Our Diplomas and Degrees are Awarded by the 
Authority of the State of Illinois 


It is up to YOU. On your own decision will rest your future success. 
yourself for a bigger position—demand larger fees. You can do it! 
easily and quickly fit yourself right at home through Extension Courses. 

Now is the opportune time for you to clip the coupon below. Get it in the 
first mail. Don’t waste any more time! The coupon will bring you information 
about the lessons which will be of untold value. 

More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency in these 
various branches of music by the University Extension Method. And to you we 
offer the same advantages which were given to them. 


This Is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


University Extension Conservatory 
DEPT. 47, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 47 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Fit 
You can 


Please send me catalog, 


sample lessons, and full information regarding course I 
have marked with an X below. 


[] Piano, Normal Course (7 Trumpet (CD Guitar 
for Teachers (] Cornet (J Ear Training and 
(J Piano, Course for Stu- 1 Voice Sight Singing 
dents CJ History of Music (J Mandolin 
( Public School Music (J Choral Conducting (7 Saxophone 
(] Harmony ( Clarinet (J Piano Accordion 
(] Adv. Composition (Violin 
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Choirmaster’s Guide 


FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1933 


(a) in front of items indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 
while (b) anthems are easier ons 


MORNING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Paean in D Major 


Piano: The Fountain, Reverie f 
G. B. Nevin 


Dickson 


ANTHEMS 
(a) O Be Joyful in the Lord 
(b) Still, Still with Thee 
OFFERTORY 
My Soul is Athirst for God....Roberts 
(Soprano Solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Postlude 
Pastorale 


Organ: 
Piano; 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Melodie _Impromptu...Timmings 
Pastorella 


ANTHEMS 
(a) Glory Ye in His Holy Name..Baines 
(b) Great Jehovah, King of Glory..Lee 


OFFERTORY 
My Earnest Plea 
(Alto Solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Festival Postlude Kohlmann 
Piano: March Triumphant....Williams 


Piano: 


PRELUDE 
Romance 
Melodie 
ANTHEMS 
(a) The Lord is My Shepherd...Heppe 
(b) I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes i 
OFFERTORY 
I Shall Not Pass Again This Way 


Effinger 
(Vocal Duet) 


POSTLUDE 
Organ: Fanfare Triomphale..Armstrong 
Sunday Morn Felton 


Organ: 


Piano: 


LAaZmAMsmaZ Zz 


Piano: 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Meditation 
Piano: March Carillon 


ANTHEMS 


(a) I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say . 
Waite 


(b) Behold God is My Salvation...Dale 


OFFERTORY 
Come Holy Spirit 

(Baritone Solo) 

POSTLUDE 


Organ: March, Op. 76, No. 4 
Schumann-Guilmant 
Williams 


Formen 
Hanson 


Hawley 


THden ss 4 Zmsy 


Piano: Melody in D 


EVENING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Hour of Devotion 


Piano: Processional March 


ANTHEMS 
(a) Blessed be God 
(b) Do Not Pass Me By 


OFFERTORY 
Shadows of the 


Thompson 
Ambrose 


Evening Hour 
Hammond 
(Baritone Solo) 


POSTLUDE 
Organ: March of the Sages 
Tiano: Twilight Reverie 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Near the Cathedral 
Piano: Vesper Bells 


ANTHEMS 
(a) Love of God 
(b) Now Doth the Sun 


OFFERTORY 
Nearer My God To Thee 
(Tenor Solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Postlude in D Minor....Hosmer 
Piano: Twilight Meditation 


Organ: Andante in G 
Piano: Processional March....Frysinger 


ANTHEMS 
(a) Lift Up Your Heads 
(b) The Day is Past and Oyer..Speaks 


OFFERTORY 


: : Handel-Kneisel 
with Piano or Organ 
Accompaniment) 


(Violin 


POSTLUDE 
Organ: Caprice 
Piano: Twilight Hour 


PRELUDE 


PRELUDE 
Crean: Vesperal Stoughton 
Piano: Hark! Vesper Bells....Johnson 


ANTHEMS 
(a) God That Madest Heaven and 


(b) Heavenly Father, Send Thy 
Blessing 
OFFERTORY. 

Let Us Arise and Watch 
(Soprano Solo) 
POSTLUDE 

Organ: Triumphal March 

Piano: Quietude 


Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them 


for examination 


upon request. 


Puffing the Piano 
for Practice 


By BertHa M. Snow 


THERE are times when the necessary 
piano practice is annoying to one’s family 
or neighbors. Even the softest pedal at- 
tachment does not completely deaden the 
sound. To overcome this hindrance to 
study a means may be devised of quickly 
converting an upright piano into a dumb 
instrument. 

A desk blotter is cut into three pieces 
eight inches wide to fit the sections of the 
action. On the blotting paper is laid a 
strip of the heaviest grade of table silence 


cloth which comes fifty-six inches wide. 
Three six-inch folds are used over the 
bass strings and two over the others. Pa- 
per and cloth are sewed at the top edge 
through a piece of cotton tape. Three 
slits are cut to fit the upright bars so that 
the muffler can easily be tucked behind the 
hammers. It is stiff enough to stay in 
place; yet the three sections of blotting 
paper foundation permit its being folded 
and slipped into the bench when not in 
use. 


Q. I am writing to you for information 
on an article (by William Reed) on orchcs- 
tration appearing in the November, 1926, 
number of Tun Erupn. He suggests wsing 
one flute, one first and one second cornet, 
used as horns (what does that mean?), one 
second clarinet, one trombone, two first vio- 
lins, two second violins, a cello, a bass viol, 
an oboe (could I substitute a Melody OC Saxo- 
phone?) and one viola (could I use a third 
violin part?). I do not have the flute, but 
thought I might use an organ stop for that. 
What organ stops could I use with this 
orchestration? I am planning to give the 
Baster Cantata, “Raboni,’ by Loveland in a 
large church with organ and_ orchestra. 
Would this arrangement or combination be 
in good taste? If I cannot gct the orches- 
tration and have'to write the parts, should I 
use the parts for the different instruments as 
follows? 

Soprano for first violins, first cornet and 
saxophone. 

Alto for second violins, second cornet and 
clavinet. i: 

Tenor for cello and trombone. 

Bass for bass viol. 

Should I use certain stops for each different 
solo and for soprano and alto duct? 

—M. B. F. 

. A. Mr. Reed evidently meant that cornets 
might be used in place of horns, since cornets 
are more likely to be available. Care will 
have to be taken that the correct notes are 
played, as both instruments play from trans- 
posed parts, the cornets being usually in B 
fat or A while horns are usually in F. For 
instance, as regards the following: 


when a B flat cornet is playing the note as 
designated in “A’’ the tone sounding is that 
_designated in “‘B’’ while the same note played 
on the horn in F will sound the note indi- 


cated in “C.” A melody C saxophone may 
be used in place of oboe. Use of a third 
violin in place of viola will be practical only 
in case the viola part does not go below the 


Ps 
VOICE 


By FREDERICK 


The Choked Feeling. 


Q.. In my choir there is a seventeen year 
old boy who has a low bass voice. After 
nearly every practice he complains of phlegm 
in his throat and also of having a choked 
fecling. Could you please tell me to what 
condition this is due?—L. BE. M. 

A. Possibly the voice is still in the process 
ot “changing.” This is in some cases a long- 
drawn-out matter, and under such cireum- 
stances the voice is often quite unruly. 
Whether your choir boy is in that condition 
or not, he needs personal assistance. The 
phlegm might be caused by eatarrh, in which 
case the services of a throat specialist are 
indicated. However, the report of a “choked” 
feeling arouses suspicion as to the singer’s 
mode of voice use. Be sure that he is not 
asked to sing too loudly, too high, too low 
or too long at one practice period. Warn 
especially against trying to secure power on 
the low tones by “squeezing” the throat and 
using undue breath-force. Also let him be 
wary about stiffening the external muscles of 
the neck when using the upper part of the 
voice range. This boy, like all others in 
similar circumstances, would be the better for 
individual voice lessons with a good teacher. 


The “Mother” Vowel, 


6—Q. Is “A” a better vowel to vocalize 
on than “Ah”? 

A. It depends altogether upon  circum- 
stances. You may try the one and then the 
other, in any given case, and abide by the 
result. In first study there is usually one 
vowel upon which the student ean exhibit best 
tone quality. One may therefore adopt that 
vowel in early practicing. For, while given 
yowels have special uses in voice work, with 
true control of the outgoing singing breath 
and responsive freedom of the vocal instru- 


ORGAN AND CHOIR 


Answered 
By Henry S. Fry, Mus. Doc. 
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note indicated in “D.” The range of the 
viola is down to the note indicated in “BE.” 

You might use a characteristic flute 
on the organ as a substitute for flute. 
organ stops to be used with orchestra, 
of course, depend on the character of 
passages being played; but generally spe: 
ing the organ will probably be most effe 
used as a background for the orchestra: 
some instances playing the chorus voice pat 
The combination of instruments mentione 
might be useful for your Ee but there 
are no orchestral parts published for | 
cantata you name. The orchestration sho 
be based on the accompaniment rather th 
on the voice parts, and unless you have a 
knowledge of orchestration it will be very 
difficult for you to arrange the parts. 
stops to be used for accompaniments to th 
solos and duets will depend also on the ch 
acter of the passages. It might be more ad- 
visable for you to select some work for wh 
orchestration is available. 


Q. Why are octavo anthems AG calle 
Can yot give me the names of some goo 
anthem books for young people’s choirs 
Can you give me the names of books con 
taining good organ postludes? Can you t 
me the names of the builders of the orga 
in Churchill. Tabernacle, Buffalo, and the 
First Evangelical Ohurch, Cnet = : 

A. Octavo anthems are so designated be-— 
cause they are printed on paper of a size 
eccuee Uys the ee of a “full sheet’? four 
imes, producing eight pages. ae 

We suggest the following books for your 
investigation : 4 

Easy Anthem Book Vols, 1 and 2. a 

Junior Collection of Anthems—Presser, 

Unison Anthem Book—Barnes, 

20 Unison Anthems for Junior Choi 
Barnes. abe ‘ 
Junior Intermediate Anthem Book—Har- 


er. 

Thirty Postludes for Organ—Carl.. 
A March Album—Morse. : , 
The organ in Churchill Tabernacle, Buf 

falo, New York, was built by Viner of th 
same city. We do not know who built th 
instrument in The First Evangelical Chur 

Cincinnati, Ohio. . 


Dp 


W. WODELL 


ment, all vowels are brought into the 
through this vowel. The “mother” vowel, 
one which contains the possibility of all 1 
others, when rightly done, is the real Ita 
broad, deep-throated “Ah.” 


The First Launching. 


Q. I am a girl of seventeen and have 
taking vocal lessons for three years. Ds 
sing many opera pieces and have a first 
prano voice; but, as I have no acquainto 
with people who may be able to introd 
me, so as to make it possible for me to s 
a@ career as a professional singer, I am a 
you for some suggestions and advice 
how I may obtain such acquaintanees. 4 
answer will be greatly appreciated by 
my parents and me.—ADRIBNNE G. . 

A. Your teacher will tell you why 
you are ready to start on a prof D 
career, which means singing for payment 
money. There are in your city , 
where you may obtain information a: 
opportunities to sing for fees in chu 
recital, for special occasions of many ki 
or in light opera choruses, or chorus 
Iv your talent and esi are out d 
it might be well for you to join some ro 
ensemble, or choral society, where you ‘ 
be heard, and make acquaintances — 
might prove of practical value to yo 
sionally. Be sure that the agency — 
with is well established and known 
orable dealing, also that the ee ‘ 
any vocal ensemble you may join is 
musician, thoroughly ponies as to the s 
voice and careful of his singers in reh 
Consult the advertising columns 
Erupe for agency addresses. Be 
about believing all that_ may 
to your voice, your possibilities, : Mt 
ity of any given person to help you. 
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GIFT FOR XMAS? 
Get An 


EXCELSIOR ACCORDION 


THERE IS NOTHING THAT 
WILL SATISFY HIM MORE 


FREE Catalog 


337 Sixth Ave. 
New York, 
iNew Vc 


EXCELSIOR ACCORDION MFG. CO. 


ll) Send for 


SHEET MUSIC 20 COPIES $1 


or 50 copies for $2. ORCHESTRATIONS at 10 copies for 
$1 or 25 copies for $2. Regular Piano and Orchestra Edi- 


tions, with beautiful flashy Title pages. These are back 
numbers of Popular Hits in brand new condition. You will 
be amazed when you see them. No list, as we promised not 


to mention titles. These are the regular 35c and 50c num- 
i i we will send you an assorted selection. You will 
ain get such an opportunity. Hurry your order as 
nly is limited. Stamps Accepted, JACK SILVERMAN 
CO., Room 800, 1134 N. Lawler Ave., Chicago, Til. 


r 
Cc 


PIANO ACCORDIONS, 
CHROMATIC, IRISH 
and all other types. 
Large, small, all prices, 
Sell, repair, exchange 
for old ones. Free les- 
son. FREE CATALOGUE, 
BALDONI BARTOLI 
CO., Dept. E, 60 Mul- 
berry Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


MLE 


Li 


Diplomas, Certificates of Awards, Medals and 
Other Requisites for Awarding Pupils 
Completing Courses in Music 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-14 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


Rebuilt Band & Orchestra Instruments 
HONESTLY REBUILT—FULLY GUARANTEED 


| Write for list and special discount to teachers, Catalog of new 
instruments sent upon request. 


De pt. E-11, b 
WEYMANN & SON, Inc., 33 North 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
ae ee ee 
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“Good Will 
to Men” 


Christmas! Season of laugh- 
ter and joy. Gifts and good 
will to all—and the oppor- 
tunity to combine both by 
using Christmas Seals. For 
Christmas Seals help pre- 
vent, find, and cure tuber- 
culosis all year round. Use 
_ them generously on all 
b ‘Christmas packages, gifts, 
cards ahd letters, and let 
_ your business correspon- 
dence proclaim, ‘“‘Good 
health to all.” 

i 


THR NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
~ TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED sTATES 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 850) 


question. This may be done, not only by 
means of “cued’’ passages, but sometimes 
by even actually changing the parts which 
are printed in large notes. In fact he will 
rearrange the bad spots to make the best 
use of such instruments as are available in 
the band. 


A movement, from an overture scored for 
large band, may sound muddy and unbal- 
anced with a good twenty-four piece band, 
because so many important parts of the 
original score are missing and so many 
secondary parts will predominate. Re- 
arranged for a band of fifteen instruments, 
it may sound better in every way, because 
all the parts intended in this arrangement 
are being played and heard. An Andante 
may sound thick and muddy, with half of 
the band playing; yet it may sound clean 
and beautiful when played by a brass 
quartet. The writer has done this.many 
times, with brass ensembles, and especially 
with stage “acts” consisting of eight to 
ten players, where many of the most fa- 
mous players of the Sousa and Goldman 
bands were “broken in.” 


With George M. Cohan shows, when 
George M. wanted twenty-two men in a 
stage band it was found that but eleven 
were needed, and these including the two 
men on drums. Naturally the music was 
arranged “full” for that combination, and 
it sounded like a large outfit. 


Much in Little 


ECENTLY WE HAVE BROAD- 

CAST symphonic numbers such as 
Ravel’s “Bolero,” with only thirteen mouth- 
pieces (brass) and two percussion players. 
Symphony conductors, band and orchestra 
leaders from all over the country, and also 
the principal music school in this country, 
all have inquired to know what was the in- 
strumentation, Officials of the National 
Broadcasting Company and many others 
believed that we were employing an organ 
or that we had at least thirty-five men. 

By choosing the proper numbers, by 
changing the arrangements when necessary 
so as to make use of the available instru- 
ments, and by using all instruments to 
their best advantage by giving them parts 
which are playable, any small band can be 
improved one hundred percent in three 
months. 

Nothing “steps up” the morale of the 
members and inspires the listeners like a 
band that “whams” into a number as if 
the players know what they are doing; for 
by this they give everyone else the same 
feeling. A band may play soft Andantes so 
as to make people feel them—all of which 
is possible with a comparatively small or- 
ganization, provided the players are willing 
to “go to it,” to do a little work, and to 
have a whole lot of fun and satisfaction 
in doing it well. 


Finger Independence 


(Continued from page 847) 


Every teacher knows what an immense 
time it takes a pupil to get the broken 
chord passages at the end of Schubert’s 
Wanderer—Fantasie, Op. 15, clearly and in 
time. I have known great players (Reis- 
cnauer was one of them) who adopted in 
their stead the much simpler and equally 
effective version employed by Liszt in his 
adaptation of the piece for piano and or- 
chestra. The difficulty of course lies in the 
left hand and in the necessity to cross un- 
der with the thumb twice in each measure. 
But if the first note of the left hand is each 
time taken by the right hand, to be played 
as an octave with its own note, the four 
passages will appear considerably easier. 


Ex. 25 


4 
on 


— 


oie teaser 
p 1 


Se 


In the following passage from Mendels- 
sohn’s Etude in B flat minor, Op. 104 
(15th measure) 


pupils usually find it difficult to get in the 


two little notes neatly. I advise them to 


play it like this 


In the quick tempo demanded the effect will 
be just the required one. 

A young teacher told me the other day 
of the difficulty her pupils generally had 
with the 20th measure of Chopin’s Valse 
Op. 70, No. 2 


and I now hear that this has proved most 
helpful. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. ERNEST’S ARTICLE 


What does finger independence imply? 

How can one tell whether a series of 
chords are to be played with a single 
melody line or not? 

Name an example (not given in the 
text) of a melody concealed within 
chords. 

4. In figuring out a system of fingering 

for any passage what two basic prin- 

ciples should be considered? 
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“What a 


Christmas! 


“MAND WHAT A SAX. It’s my biggest 

thrill since I used to believe in 
Santa Claus. Now I can join the band 
and get in on all their good times.” 


Every live boy wants to play in the 
band. And parents are glad to help such 
dreams come true. Older folks, too, find 
pleasure and popularity by learning to 
play a band instrument. 


EASY TO PLAY 


Saxophone, trumpet, cornet, ttombone—no 
matter what instrument you prefer—choose a 
Conn for quicker progress and greater success. 


Choice of the world’s greatest artists. Conns 
are easier to play. More brilliant and beauti- 
ful in tone. Many exclusive features developed 
from more than 50 years’ experience by the 
world’s largest band instrument manufacturer. 
Yet they cost no more than other so-called 
standard makes. 


SENSATIONAL NEW MODELS 


The new Connqueror models—now on display at lead- 
ing music stores—offer the most revolv ‘onary improve- 
ments in years. Stepped up in style and performance as 
radically as are the newest motor Car sensations. 

Be sure to see these wonderful new instruments. 
Ilome trial— Easy payments if desired. Or write for 
FREE booklet on whichever instrument interests you 
most. Mention instrument. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ld., 1213 Conn Building 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


IF CONN IS NOT ON THE INSTRUMENT 
(T 1S NOT A GENUINE CONN 
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(Editor’s Note—Joseph Joachim, one of 
the greatest violinists of all time, was born 
in the village of Kittsee, in Hungary, in 
1831. He commenced the study of the violin 
at the age of five under Serwaczynski, and 
later studied with Bohm in Vienna and 
Ferdinand David in Germany. He was a 
prodigy and made his debut at the age of 
eight at Budapest. At twelve he appeared 
in the famous Gewandhaus concerts in Leip- 
zig, and from this time on spent his life 
mostly in Germany, playing, composing and 
making many concert tours on the continent 
and in England, where he was a great fa- 
vorite. During his lifetime he was in close 
association with Liszt, Mendelssohn, David, 
Schumann and other eminent composers. 

For a number of years Joachim acted as 
director of the famous Hoch-Schule [High 
School] of music, in Berlin, which at- 
tracted pupils from every country and left 
its impress on the musical education of the 
entire world. He was equally great as a 
solo violinist, a composer and a teacher. 

In England his admirers raised a fund 
for the purchase of a magnificent Stradi- 
varius violin which was presented to him, 
and many universities conferred degrees on 
him. 

As a composer, Joachim wrote five over- 
tures, three violin concertos, much chamber 
music and many miscellaneous compositions. 
He was a modest, genial man, universally 
beloved by his associates. He died in Ber- 


lin in 1907.) 
Mics and privilege to know 
Joachim personally. I had recently 
come to Berlin to live and at once, almost, 
was infatuated with the life of that great 
modern city, especially with that which it 
offered musically. 
At that time 


ANY YEARS ago it was my 


the famous Joachim 
Quartet consisting, beside the master, of 
Halir, Wirth and Hausmann, was “the 
thing” to hear—that is, if a new comer 
could secure the necessary ticket! To do 
this one needed not only determination and 
perseverance but also an unusual amount 
of good fortune or luck. This consisted 
sometimes in having an acquaintance who 
knew someone whose father or mother or 
uncle was unable to attend the concert. 
“Could you use the ticket in case I can get 
it for you?” Sometimes it was some one 
who was connected with the big music firm 
where the concert tickets were sold. At 
any rate, through one piece or other of good 
fortune, I was enabled to enter that holy 
of holies known as the Singakademie and 
with many others to worship at the Joachim 
shrine. 


An Audience of Families 


REMEMBER how impressed I was 
with the audience, especially with the 
number of very old and very young people. 


Edited by 


ROBERT BRAINE 
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It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department “A Violinist’s Etude’’ complete in itself 


By Dr. ANNE RUSSELL 


In the course of the years, it had become, 
as it were, a Joachim congregation. There 
were grandfathers and grandmothers with 
their children and children’s children, 
always occupying the same sets or, rather 
rows of seats. 
It was not un- 
usual to see 
two rows of 
seats occupied 
almost entirely 
by the various- 
aged members 
of one family, 
These grand- 
parents were 
usually friends 
of Joachim or 
atanyrate 
had attended 
the concerts 
from the be- 
ginning, all 
having been 
yowns ) fo- 
gether and 
having grown 
old together. 

It was 
touching to see 
with what rey- 
erential pleas- 
ure these old 
friends listened 
to the superb 
music. Some 
joyous Haydn 
composition 
would cause 
the old faces 
to be wreathed in smiles. Some equally 
wonderful but more serious Beethoven piece 
would be perhaps still more acceptable. 
More than once I saw a tear steal down 
over some wrinkled -cheek, and there was 
an almost holy atmosphere of reverence. 

Comparatively young at that time, I be- 
came, during the years which followed, the 
witness of many changes: in that audience. 
I saw some of the senior members of this 
family, now unable to walk, being helped 
out of their carriages and being led def- 
erentially to the well known places await- 
ing them. A few years later I saw them 
being brought in their wheel chairs to the 
very door of the famous Singakademie, 
whence, with great difficulty and much help, 
they were enabled to reach their seats—an 
almost pitiful sight. Still later on age 
claimed them irrevocably for its own, and 
the places which had known them so long 
were to know them no more forever. The 
daughter or son with their families now 
took the places left empty, and, the babies 
having reached the concert-going age—or 
what was considered so at least in these 
families—were allowed to join the proud 
ranks of the worshippers. Thus these 
audiences remained, although ever chang- 
ing, the same—only other generations of 
the same families. 


JOSEPH 


The Classic Made Personal 


T HOME I had heard very little 
Beethoven, and indeed none of his 
quartets, and must confess to some irksome 
moments dur- 
ing these first 
evenings — 
lightened, 
however, by 
watching the 
aforemen- 
tioned almost 
tearful old 
ladies and 
gentlemen 
and their in- 
teresting sat- 
ellites. This 
period grad- 
ually passed 
over, how- 
ever, and 
these quar- 
tets became, 
with me, also 
something to 
be listened to 
reverently—a 
consumma- 
tion which, 
I am certain, 
would have 
talcen place 
not nearly 
SO). 5S).0) Oy mt 
had another 
than Joach- 
im been the 
leader. 

It would be difficult for any one who did 
not hear him at that time to realize the in- 
describable charm of his playing. Of course 
it was classic—but he had no cut and dried 
way of playing! He did not bind himself, 
but allowed his momentary feeling to direct 
the tones, 
so especially interesting and attractive. For 
instance, he decided that a certain com- 
position must be played so.. For this inter- 
pretation he chose the color of his tone: It 
could be sensuously beautiful or wonder- 
fully spiritual—almost unearthly — and 
always splendidly satisfactory and interest- 
ing. The accentuated change from minor 
to major was like a light springing out of 
darkness; it was intoxicating and made 
one feel like calling out a responsive and 
thankful, “Oh!” 

It was Joachim who revealed to the world 
the beauty of Beethoven’s inimitable violin 
concerto. It had occasionally been played 
before by one violinist or another, but it 
remained for Joachim to reveal fully the 
unparalleled beauty of this now so often 
played composition. It must have been a 
peculiar pleasure for him to play it to his 
friend, Brahms, who had of course never 
heard it. These two fine souls were devoted 
and understanding friends, Joachim being 
two years older than Brahms and a fer- 


JOACHIM 


“he exceedingly disliked playing befor 


which made everything he did ~ 


vent admirer of his extraordinary 

It was Joachim, too, who first da 
play the six sonatas and partita of | 
without accompaniment, as Bach had 
tended them. 


, Chamber Music's Champion 


OACHIM may probably be called 

father of chamber music. At that 
there were almost no “Quartets” and 
they are countless, all doubtlessly hi 
the famous Joachim Quartet as their inc 
tive. His bowing, especially, was the 
miration and despair of all would-be vic 
ists. There seemed to be no end to 
variations in this direction. It enabled 
to give many subtle shadings to his 
ing. I recall hearing him play the | 
del Sohneemaines concerto, arranged | 
violin and piano, his old friend 
Radecke, formerly court organist, ac 
panying him. It was a very touching 
—both so old, both more or less fee 
was in the house of Radecke’s daughter 
Joachim’s godchild. Otherwise they | 
not have been induced to play it. I 
sidered myself most fortunate in bei 
member of the small favored group 
listened. 

Joachim told me then that of late 


large audience and for any one, in - 
the fourth finger of his left hand, in 
sequence of rheumatism, was some 

stiff, making it difficult, at times even 
possible, to play accurately. He 
me that he had almost never played 
lic without. beforehand being so 
that he felt sometimes he simply co 
go on the stage—a comfort perl 
some rising violinist equally ate 
equally gifted. 


As a Dinner Partner 


HIS state of mind was not 
to my own, when, at a wedding « 
I heard that I was to have the h 
sitting next to this admired, beloved, ha 
and feared musician and teacher. — 
did not die of indigestion is a 
me even now. However, theré 
cause for stage fright. On the 
the Master was so genial and ki: 
soon felt perfectly at ease—even 
the length of making a pun. How 
managed it to do it then in 
can’t now imagine. The value 
inferred from the fact that it | 
conversation around to English, 
fortunate, as he had recently ret 
giving some concerts in Lon 
tell me some interesting and ; 
periences—amongst others the 
It seems that his hair had § 
than he thought becoming; 
the nearest barber to hay 
remedied. The man of the 
upon cutting all the hair 
was the style.” Joachim, how 


THE ETUDE 


RHYTHM 


made EASY 


save the long lock falling over the forehead. 
They argued some time, Joachim finally 
being allowed the becoming and artistic 
lock, but only after a burst of rage from 
the barber, and the terrible threat, “Well, 


around him, when recalling this experience. 

During the winters following, as I sat 
happily in my now accustomed place in the 
Singakademie, breathing in the glorious 
strains played by these rare interpreters of 
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- - -IF YOU 


PLAY.. 


if you want to be taken for one of those 
crazy musicians, you may, as far as I’m 
concerned!” He laughed heartily with those 


Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, it 
certainly did seem to me, that my lines 
were cast in pleasant places. 


Miessner’s Rhyth-o-phone, latest 
invention of W. Otto Miessner, 
noted musie educator, makes it 
easy to teach and learn even the 
trickiest and most complicated 
rhythm combinations. Any known 
rhythm combination may be easily 
inscribed upon arecord. Then you 
merely place record on turntable, 
press button and the Rhyth-o- 
phone sounds out therhythmand 
repeats it until you feel it and 
ean express it perfectly. Invalu- 
able for bands, orchestras, drum 
corps, group instruction, or home 
practice. Costs but little more 


-. or if you 


TEACH 


If there is a musician in 
the home, a Buescher 
saxophone will bring 
2 true merriment to the 
family circle. It has the fine, rich voice of the cello, 
and, when rightly played, blends as beautifully with 


Write For 
FREE Book 
Every musician 
should know the 
Rhyth-o- phone. 
Ask your musie 
dealer or send 


(Correct Bowing 


By J. W. Hur 


for free booklet 


aod full detail. than a good metronome. 


.- G. CONN, Ltd, 


RHYTH-O-PHONE 


ST GEMUNDER & SONS 


119 West 42nd St., New York 


Old & New VIOLINS 


“Gemunder Art Violins” 
Bows, Cases, Strings, Expert Repairing 
Est. 1846 Send for Catalog E. 
America’s Famous Violin House 
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Piano Jazz taught by mail. Note or Ear. 
sons for adult beginners. Also Self-instruction 
or advanced pianists. Learn 358 Bass Styles, 976 
Jazz Breaks, hundreds of Trick Endings, Novel Rhythms 
Artistic Syncopation, Symphonic and Modernistic Harmony 
in Latest Radio and Record Style. Write for free Booklet. 
WATERMAN PIANO SCHOOL 
1836 W. Adams Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


Axel Christensen’s new Instruction 
Book gives a ccmplete course in 
Modern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 


JAZZ 


etc. Sent postpaid for $2.00. Teachers wanted where we are 


not represented. AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. 750 Kimball Building = Chicago 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


The Salvation Army Slogan During 
The Past Months Has Been 


BE owe a Winter during which 
greater demands than ever before were 
made upon the organization by the poor and 
needy, the war against poverty and distress 
was resolutely carried on from over 2,000 
centers throughout the Summer. Thousands 
of homes were saved from disaster. .» » « 


DURING THE PAST YEAR OVER 
FIFTEEN MILLION APPLICA- 
TIONS FOR ASSISTANCE 
WERE MET 


BAN an Winter comes with increased 


cries for aid from the victims of unem- 
ployment and other ills. The Salvation 
Army forms the shock troops of social wel- 
lt meets the first impact of human 
Y Its capacity for succor lies in the 
fenerosity of its friends . . . 


HELP US TO THE LIMIT OF 
4 YOUR ABILITY 


Your Contribution Today To: 


COMMANDER 
EVANGELINE BOOTH 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS OF 
THE SALVATION ARMY 
_ 120 West 14th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


, if you prefer, to your local resident 
icer. Gifts may be allocated to any 
specific purpose or district. 


MIESSNER 1290Comn Bldg. Blishart,Ind, 


SHOWS HOW THE RHYTHM GOES 


No student, be he young or old, should 
be allowed to finger a violin until the 
right hand has received proper and suf- 
ficient training. Too often the left hand 
receives the first, and, in many cases, prac- 
tically all the attention of the teacher who 
is anxious to have the student play. 

A supply of bows from which all the 
hairs have been removed may be kept 
in the studio. The first lessons in the 
studio and the practice at home for the 
first few weeks should be with such a hair- 
less bow. The child is told that there will 
be no instructions on the violin until the 
bow is held and used properly. As the 
new student is anxious to produce tones, 
he will, naturally, try to master the bow- 
ing instructions quickly. 

While practicing for the correct grip 
and bow control the student may study the 
notes of the four strings in the first posi- 
tion. Beginning with the notes of the open 
strings, one may follow with the line and 
space notes of the staff. Later come the 
four notes above and the four notes below 
the staff. The notes mentioned in the fore- 
going sentence are more easily memorized 
if the student is made aware of the fact 
that “b” is two spaces above the staff as 
well as two spaces below the staff. 

By the time the student handles the bow 
correctly he should be able to name all the 
notes on the treble clef staff up to and in- 
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cluding the “b” on the E string, with ease. 

What a pleasure it is now to commence 
with the violin and a real bow on the open 
strings. The student’s entire attention can 
now be centered on the left hand, with 
no distractions from the teacher on ac- 
count of faulty bowing. 

The student has learned that the grip 
is made with the thumb and second, or mid- 
dle, finger. He uses the first finger for 
pressure in tone development. The third 
finger is relaxed and lies idle on the bow. 
The fourth or little finger is kept rigid to 
balance the bow and attain a relaxed wrist. 
And all fingers are kept close together. 

Care should be taken when the student 
is taking a long bow stroke that he does 
not move the violin to the left in order to 
use the entire bow. 

While the student is on the open string 
studies he should learn to take all his up- 
strokes from the wrist, with the wrist pre- 
ceding the hand, forearm and bow. He 
should never be allowed to push the bow 
with the fingers. 

With the right arm, wrist and fingers 
functioning correctly, the student takes up 
the left hand work with a greater chance 
for rapid and correct progress than with 
the old method of leaving bow instruction 
for a later time. Faulty bowing “habits” 
are difficult and almost impossible to cor- 
rect after the student has learned to play. 


Happy be the Amateur! 


BECAUSE it so beautifully and forcefully 
presents the attitude of mind which should 
animate the larger portion of our readers, 
the following significant incident is re- 
printed from our estimable British con- 
temporary, The Strad: 

“A Belfast musical critic, after a con- 
cert, said some illuminating things which, 
incidentally, should comfort and renew the 
wellsprings of hope of many a struggling 
violinist and ’cellist. 

“A solo violinist had just given a very 
competent rendering of Tchaikovsky’s Vio- 
lin Concerto; everyone was dazzled and 
almost awed with the faultless technique, 
not least, some amateur string players. 

“One of these afterwards remarked— 
‘T'll give up after that; it’s hopeless fumb- 
ling up and down the fingerboard; a life’s 
work would seem to be the only means of 
attaining such perfection as we listened to 
to-night.’ 

“The critic eyed the speaker for a mo- 
ment or two after he had finished, and 
then said: ‘You don’t seem to realize, my 


young friend, the wonderful position you 
occupy; you have in the practice of your 
violin a hobby which will keep you peren- 
nially young; you are not, like our friend 
on the platform, who delighted us so much, 
obliged to chase over the world giving 
concerts and scarcely ever seeing any more 
of the places he visits than the inside of 
his concert-room. 

“Why will amateur fiddlers—aye, and 
professionals, too—not learn that it is not 
a brilliant technique that makes the musi- 
cian, but artistry. The ‘Foggy Dew’ is a 
simple tune any fiddler might play without 
straining his technique, yet how many will 
impart to the playing of it the beauty which 
the artist can draw from it, not by the 
flexibility of his fingers, but by his wit and 
understanding? Now don’t you see that 
you have already got all the technique you 
require; use it in the right way and I'll 
guarantee you'll charm any audience, large 


or small, with the little soul you may de- 
tach,” 


Smoothness of Wone for Beginners 


By Anna M. LENAHAN 


Beginning students are apt to produce 
nothing but scraping, scratching sounds 
with the bow. This defect often con- 
tinues for a long while and is very dis- 
couraging. A most effective method of 
avoiding such trouble is to learn from 
the start to draw the bow lightly back 
and forth across the strings several 


times, making hardly any sound. Then 
the left fingers may be put down hard, 
the violinist meanwhile holding the bow 
lightly without much pressure. With this 
idea firmly fixed in mind, the pupil will 
soon produce a clear tone, free from 
raucous, squealing noises. And, after all, 
tone makes the violinist. 


piano, strings, or voice. As a means of earning, 
either by playing or teaching, its possibilities exceed 
those of any other instrument. Everywhere, good sax- 
ophonists are 7z demand, 

Playing a Buescheris almost as easy as picking 
out a tune, with one finger, on the piano. Many play 
tunes first week, start teaching or join a bandin 90 
days. Y our Local Buescher dealer will be glad to let 
youtry any instrument; Saxophone, Clarinet, Trump- 
et, Trombone. Or write direct for beautiful catalog. 
Easy terms. See your dealer or send coupon today sure. 


EBurscurr 


en a a 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1216 Buescher Blk. Elkhart, indiana 176 [| 

Without obligating mein any way, please send catalog I 

of [ ] Saxophones { ] Trumpets [ ] Trombones 


I 
l 
Mention any othgrpanarty 
1 { 
Pubiir Lbrer> 
i | 


Name. 
Streetihanteke® 
Ws State 


Learn latest Jazz effects, Runs, Tricks, Blues, 
Player Piano, Hot Stuff, Basses, Radio and 
Record art-—HUNDREDS of effects. 
MAIL COURSES for Beginners or Advanced 
thru quick, easy ‘‘Slone’s Simplified System.” 
Send for FREE BOOKLET and Low Prices 
TEACHERS WANTED! New loose leaf method 
makes teaching easy. Teach fullor part time. 
Write for Teachers’ Proposition at once. 


SLONE SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 
Dept. G12, 2001 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LOU 
Ril } $150. 


NON ae Lle any Descriptive folder on 


request, 
ie Rate 


R. GALANTI & BROS. 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photoes 
e 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
ACCORDION MANU- 
FACTURER offers the 
finest 120 base Piano 


Tel. TOmpkins Square 
6-8186. 


71 Third Ave., N. Y. 
Bet. {ith & {2th Sts. 


No experience needed. No canvassing. 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
Process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
275 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 
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OLIN GQ 
Answered 
By ROBERT BRAINE 


of 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


C HSRalno ToM.ALS 


Fost 


WitTHOUT-CostT! 


These attractive, useful articles will make delightful gifts—may be 
yours ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT COST! They are your rewards for 
obtaining new or renewal subscriptions for THE ETUDE from your 
musical friends and acquaintances. There is still time before Christ- 
mas. Just send each order directly to us with FULL PAYMENT. 
Return mail will bring the reward of your choice. Personal sub- 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists of written 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. On the basis of these, the 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. We regret 
to say that this is impossible. The actual violin must be examined. The great 
majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a — 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such dealers can 
be obtained from the advertising columns of the Etude and other musical pub- 
lications.) 


Rigidity. set forth in another method. It is 


Here is a Butter Dish we know you'll 
The glass butter compartment 
has a chromium cover and rests on 
an attractive chromium plate 7!/, in- 
ches in diameter. An ever welcome 
Your reward for securing ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


scriptions alone do not count. 
AA kar" 
CELERY AND OLIVE TRAY 


Especially designed for celery and olives, this double-handled, chromium 
plated Tray is most attractive and desirable—will make a delightful gift. 
Size 13 inches x 7!/ inches. Your reward for securing FOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BUTTER DISH 


COMPOTE 


Without exception, this Com- 
pote is as dainty and attractive 
as we have seen. It is 4 inches 
high, 5'/ inches in diameter 


Wilhelm J.—1. If you like your present 
violin teacher, and if he stands well in the 
profession and has the reputation of having 
turned out good pupils, it would no doubt 
be wise for you to continue with him. Pos- 
sibly he threatens to discontinue giving you 
lessons, in order to make you practice more 
and work harder. Not knowing your teacher, 
I cannot hazard a guess on that question. 
Why not wait until he positively dismisses 
you from his class—a thing I am pretty cer- 
tain he will not do? 2. If your fingers, 
arms, wrists or shoulders ache and get sore 
from practice, as you describe, stop prac- 
tice for a while until the pain disappears, 
and then resume. Your teacher is correct in 
telling you that this trouble comes from a 
stiffening and rigidity of the muscles in- 
volved in yiolin playing. You must try to 
relax. 3. The groanng sounds you say 
you often make when trying for a long finger 
stretch or any other particular muscular 
effort in your playing come from this stiffen- 
ing and rigidity of the muscles. Athletes 
often make a groaning sound when executing 
a difficult feat. You must try to relax when 
you play and you will not be troubled in this 
manner, 4. can tell you nothing about 
your violin without seeing it. Hundreds of 
makers have made violins with carvings. 
Take your violin to an appraiser of old violins 
in your city. Your teacher or any music 
dealer will be able to supply the address of 
such an expert. 


Self-Instruction. 

M. I. L.—‘The Belgian School of Violin 
Playing,” by the late Ovide Musin, inter- 
nationally-known violinist, is in four yol- 
umes. It is an excellent work and contains 
some very fine studies. It is not especially 
designed to be studied without a teacher (in 
fact, very few methods are). 2—VFor self- 
instruction you might try “Self Instruction 
for the Violin, a Class Method,’ by Albert 
G. Mitchell, Mus. Doc.” This is used a great 
deal in public school work. 38—TI do not 
think it possible to learn to play the violin 
correctly without a teacher. 4—A talented 
pupil can start position work after he has 


difficult to learn the cello without a tea ; 
In your teaching you would find the fol 
lowing very useful for beginners: “Reer 
tions for Young Cellists,” three books in 
first position by Anton Hegner, for 
alone, or for cello and piano. ‘The 
Langey Tutor for Violoncello, a popu 
priced method, might also prove usefu 
your work. 2—The fact that you are 
violinist and violin teacher will help you 
some extent in your cello work. Howey 
although there is considerable similarity 
violin technic and cello technic, there are 
some marked differences. For this rea 
would, be wise for you to study with a 
cello teacher, even if you ean take only a 
lessons. a 


Millions of “Stainers.” 

J. A. M.—The label in your violin is 
of Jacobus Stainer, the greatest violin m 
of Germany. The violin is valuable if ge 
ine. The trouble is that there are hund 
of thousands of Stainer violins with cou 
feit labels. You will have to submit 
violin to an expert to find if it is gem 
Read advice to owners of old violins at 
head of this column. 


Selecting a Violin, - 
S. A.—In justice to its advertisers, T 
ETupp does not recommend any certain m: 
of violins. The violins you speak of are m 
ern instruments made in Germany. Bef 
recommending the purchase of any cert 
violin I should want to see the exaet in 
ment under consideration and know the 
asked for it. Out of a number of violins 
the same grade, made by the same ma 
some will be much better than others. 
you cannot safely bury on the strength of 
maker’s name alone, as you could a r: 
a lawn-mower or a washing machine. If 
are not a good judge of violins yourself, 
sibly you have a friend who is a good 
{st who will help you with the selection. 


Violin Concertos. 


F. P. R.—A ten-piece orchestra wit 
instrumentation you name would be rat 


and has a deep bowl. Non- 
tarnishing of course—and a 
sure-to-please gift. Your re- 


laid a good foundation in the first position. jncomplete for accompanying violin cone 
For an adequate accompaniment you 


Shell-like in shape and de- 
sign, this chromium plated 
Sweetmeat Dish is one ot our 
newest and finest premiums. 
Average diameter 9 inches. 
Your reward for securing 
THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


HANUMAN 


SCRIPTION. 


SWEETMEAT DISH 


As a gift or for your personal use, this non-tarnishing Tray for bread, rolls 
or biscuits is especially commendable. Size 13 inches x 7 inches. Your 
reward for securing TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Agha 


Send all Subscriptions Directly to 


THe Erupe Music MAGAZINE 


Foreign $3.00—$2.00 A YEAR—In Canada $2.25 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ward for securing ONE SUB- 


oy 
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Higher Positions. 

A. J. S.—It is very seldom that a piece in 
which the higher positions are necessary is 
played entirely in one of the higher posi- 
tions. More or less shifting is usually in- 
volved. It is impossible to explain the use 
of the higher positions and the theory of 
shifting in a few words. It would be best, 
if possible, for you to take lessons, in order 
to master this branch of violin playing. If 
you wish to try to work it out for yourself, 
you had better get a book with exercises in 
the higher positions, such as Hohmann’s 
“Practical Method for the Violin, Book 4.” 
This book has exercises from the second to 
the seventh positions 


Real Strad? 

I. LeQ.—Stradivarius labels in_ violins 
mean nothing at all, because the great majori- 
ty of them are counterfeit. I do not think 
there is more than one chance in a million 
that your violin is a real Strad. Read ad- 
vice to owners of old violins at the head, of 
this column. 


Vibrato. 

Miss L. O.—The best and quickest way of 
learning the vibrato would be to go to a 
good violin teacher and have him show you 
the best way to practice it, even if you can 
take only one or two lessons in this branch 
of violin technic. If an expert teacher is not 
available, you will have to depend on printed 
directions and on watching good violinists 
perform the vibrato, if opnortunity presents 
itself. The little work, “Violin Teaching and 
Violin Study,” by Bugene Gruenberg, has 
several _pages devoted to the vibrato and 
how to acquire it. 2—As for exercises, the 
scales, played with the vibrato, are as good 
as anything, counting four to each note, in 
slow tempo. Would advise practicing the 
vibrato in the third or fourth positions, at 
first, after which the other positions can be 
taken up. 


Beginning Cello. 

F. R.—The list of methods and studies for 
the cello which you send is excellent. As 
you are trying to learn without a teacher, it 
would be a wise plan to buy several meth- 
ods, because what was not clear to you in 
one method you might readily understand as 


have to have oboe, French horns, bass 
double-bass, timpani, harp, and so forth 
addition to the instruments you name, 

ever, aS you are to use pian», it wou 
possible to use the small orchestra Rp 
accompaniment, although it would lack 
fullness and richness of the larger con 
tion. 2—Timpani (kettle drums), 

have any one to play them, would he 
the effect. 8—The “Ninth,” De Bériot, 
the “Nardini’? (E minor) concertos, 

you already have, would be suitable for 
ing with such accompaniment, also th 
lowing concertos, of medium @ifficulty 

enth’’ by De Bériot ; ‘Concerto in A mini 
Bach; “Fifth,” by Kreutzer; “Coneerto 
flat, Op. 76” by Mozart; “Seventh, Op 
by Rode; “No. 23 in G” by Viotti. Y¥ 
get such orchestral parts to these con 
as you need from the publisher. 


Saxon Violin Maker. : 
M. H.—It is possible that you co’ 
the address of the violin maker in S 
which you require, by writing to the 

Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


The Brothers Amati. oe 
J. D. Jr.—A_ well-known authority 
“Antonio end Hicronymo Amati, ¢o 
known as the ‘Brothers Amati,’ wor 
gether under this name from 1575 
1635. [he instruments of this pe 
highly esteemed.” Their label wou 
Antonius, & Hieronymus Fr. 
Amati Cremonen Andreae fil F. 


(date 

The label is in Latin. 

These brothers were among the most 
makers of Cremona, a_town in Italy. 
Amati was the son of Hieronymo, and 
star of the Amati family. 2—Imp 
state whether your violin is gen 
seeing it. Labels in an old vi 
nothing, since so many are counter 
Read advice to old violin owners at 
of this column. “¥ n 


Music Hand-Writing. - 

T. Y.—The first step in learning 
pose and arrange music is to buy 
paper and musie copying pens a 
copy music—in short, to acquire a 
eal hand-writing’ before you | 
else. 2 
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EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES 


on the Voice, Organ, Violin and Orchestra Music in The Etude - 
BY 5 Se ce Ba 


A DREAM 
By J. C. Bartretr 
(Vocal) 


This famous song by J. C. Bartlett needs 
no introduction. It has been widely heard 
over the air since the advent of radio; and 
prior to that, it was well-known to concert 
and theater audiences. 

Mr. Bartlett was himself a tenor in great 
favor with American audiences, and for a 
number of years he was a teacher of sing- 

| ing in Boston. 

This song should be sung slowly, with 
expression, The interpretation should fol- 

low carefully the spirit of the words, and 
the punctuation may be taken as a natural 
guide for breathing, In the first verse, 
measure 14, observe the gradual crescendo 
up to a fortissimo in measure 17. 

The second verse should be begun 
pianissimo, with a crescendo beginning in 
measure 39. Notice the molto rallentando 
in measure 41, and the sudden pianissimo 
in measure 42. The repetition of this line, 
at measure 45, is interpreted in similar 
manner, modified to forte and piano as in- 
dicated. 


A MESSAGE OF THE ANGELS 
By CLARENCE KoHLMANN 
(Vocal) 


Here is a tuneful new song for the 
Christmas service, by a gifted Philadelphia 
organist and composer. It will be par- 
ticularly useful for special musical pro- 
grams at this season and for Sunday-school 
celebrations. 

Sing this composition in moderate tempo, 
two beats to the measure, with the quarter- 
note as the unit of rhythm. The refrain, 
at measure 25, is written in six-eight time, 
with a dotted quarter-note given one beat. 
‘This produces an effect of a triplet in the 
accompaniment. Observe a slight ritar- 
dando in measures 23 and 24, and then re- 
sume the original tempo at the refrain. 

The refrain expresses the jubilant tidings 
of the birth of the Christ Child, and should 
_be sung in a spirited, joyful manner. The 
climax of the song is reached in measure 


53, which is sung fortissimo, with a 
_ broadening of the rhythm. 

3 SERENADE VIENNOISE 

ne 


r By EVANGELINE LEHMAN 
(Violin and Piano) 


eet he proficient violinist will find great 
erest in this charming composition by 
iss Lehman. The lovely double-stop 
sages, occurring in the middle section, 
typically Viennese in style, and this 
“melody will linger long in the memory. 
The first part should be played softly, in 
moderately quick tempo. Note how the 
ompaniment answers the solo in pleas- 
g imitation. In measure 19, use a deli- 
, slurred staccato for the up-bow, ob- 
ing a slight rallentando. 
e second section, beginning at measure 
ould be played in a somewhat slower 
9. The fingerings given for these 


_ for artistic opposites? 


double-stops are the most practical for 
student use. While difficult to play in tune, 
their effectiveness will well repay the effort 
required in their mastery. To secure cor- 
rect intonation, practice these double-stops 
without vibrato and with separate bows, 
before attempting the glissando effect of 
shifting between positions in one bow. 

For the D.S., attach the mute; and play 
an octave higher if desired. Note the 
dinunuendo in the coda. The piszicato 
chord closing the piece should be plucked 
as softly as possible. 


CHANCEL RADIANCE 
By Cart WirHELmM Kern 
(Organ) 

This brilliant composition for organ not 
only will be effective in the service of wor- 
ship, as a prelude or postlude, but also 
will prove useful for student recitals. It 
is easy to perform yet has a brightness of 
motion which makes it sound more difficult 
than it really is. 

The first section of sixteen measures is 
played on the 8’ and 4’ foundation stops of 
the Great organ, with 16’ and 8’ Pedal 
stops coupled to the manuals. The second 
section of eight measures is played with 
both.hands on the Swell, using 8’ and 4’ 
stops coupled to the Great. 

For the third section, beginning at meas- 
ure 33, reduce the Pedal by cancelling the 
Great coupler. This part may be played 
on the 8’ and 4’ stops of the Choir organ 
coupled to Swell. For two manual organs, 
play this section on the Swell, cancelling 
the Sw. to Gt. Coupler. 


A SCHOOL DANCE 
By N. Loutsr Wricur 
(Orchestra) 


When school children get together for 
recreation, this little orchestra piece will 
lighten the hours for those who play and 
for those who listen. A School Dance is 
one of the most popular piano pieces Miss 
Wright has composed for children, and this 
easy arrangement for junior orchestra will 
bring it before a new group of players. 

The Ist violin and violin obbligato parts 
move along in identical rhythm and form 
a pleasing duet for violins. In _ those 


measures consisting of a dotted half-note - 


followed by two eighth-notes slurred in 
one bow, be careful to use as much bow 
on the up-stroke as is required by the 
down-bow of the dotted half-note. This 
will mean a rapid up-bow on the fourth 
beat of such measures. 

In the second part of this piece, a little 
melody of four measures is played by the 
trumpet, and then the same melody is 
played an octave lower by the B-flat saxo- 
phone and trombone. The trumpet part is 
marked forte, or loud; the saxophone and 
trombone parts are marked piano, or soft. 

Study the repeat signs before beginning 
to play. There is a two-measure introduc- 
tion, then 16 measures which are repeated, 
and then 24 measures repeated. 


“When will humanity recognize that there is no such thing as progress 
in music—that there is only change? 
t0 Bach, or Bach to Palestrina? What common denominator can be found 
How can we say that a portrait, as a portrait, ts 
_ superior to a landscape, as a landscape, or that a symphony represents 
progress beyond an a cappella mass or a madrigal?”—Ernest NEWMAN. 


In what way is Beethoven superior 
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Wusieal Gift of Gilts! 


So Easy To Give — So Delightful to Receive ! 


Why take a chance on a gift of questionable merit this Christmas when 
you can give THE ETUDE with the certainty that it will be warmly 
appreciated and provide not only a thrill on Christmas morning but a 
solid year of musical enjoyment. @ For each month throughout the year 
THE ETUDE will bring new articles, new music, and new features together 
with all the regular time-tested features that have endeared THE ETUDE 
to you and music lovers everywhere. @ In the Christmas mail we will send 
a special card in full color announcing the gift in your name. @ All this 
can be arranged from the comfort of your home or studio. @ And it’s so 
inexpensive when you take advantage of the Special Christmas Offer 
below. @ Better mail your order TODAY! 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER - 


One Year’s Subscription $2.00—TWO Yearly Subscriptions $3.50 
(Canadian Postage 25c a Year Extra; Foreign $1.00) 


The Etude Musie Magazine 


— THEODORE PRESSER CO., PUBLISHERS — 
1712-14 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA., PA. 


MUSIC TEACHER’S NATIONAL LOOSE LEAF MANUAL 


(Published for the first time by popular request) 


Listing the cream of all teaching pieces in the earlier grades according to actual sales’ records of music 
publishers during the past Ten years. 


A loose leaf hand book giving the title, price, publisher, and helpful comment of each composition listed. 
- You cannot afford to be without it for the price of One Dollar postpaid to any address in the U. S, A. or Canada. 
Address 


WESTERN Music TEACHERS’ GUILD 
402 Marguerite Ave., Portland, Oregon 


Remittances in favor of 


F. R. AUSTEN, SECRETARY 


if 
As ENGRAVERS 


# LirHOGRAPHERS 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 


Another New ETUDE Feature Department 


The career of THe Erupe Music Macazine has been marked by leadership 


in many directions. An innovation sure to be appreciated by Erupe readers 
will be a new department called: 


THE MUSICIAN’S MIRROR 
A Department for the Appearance and Health of the Music Worker 


This new section will deal with all phases of means to improve those things 
which must aid the music worker to make a better impression upon the 
general public, and consequently count in greater success. 


The first article in this series will be an interview with the famous concert 
pianist, Yolanda Mero, on “Dressing for the Concert Stage.” ‘The second 
will narrate an interview with Tito Schipa on “What the Singer Should 
Eat to Preserve Good Health.” The first of these will appear in THE ErupE 
for January, 1933. 
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Chicago 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


American Pianist and Teacher 
Assistant and Successor to Emil Liebling 


Tel. Webster 7387 


WILHELM abehyanene a1 


Director of Wisconsin Conservatory, Milwaukee, 
Professor of Organ and Theory, 
Detroit Conservatory, American Conservatory, 
Notre Dame University (Summers) 
Degree Work arranged. Private lessons in Organ 
and Theory. 


Detroit 
FRANCIS L.. YORK 


Piano, Organ, Theory 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art 
52 PUTNAM AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 


905 LYON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


5210 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LI FDC Fr 


New York 


GUSTAVE L. BECKER 


Pianist, Composer and Teacher 
610 STEINWAY HALL 
113 West 57th St., New York 


FRANK S. BUTLER 


Eminent Teacher of Theory, Harmony and Orchestra- 
tion, Ear Training, Sight.Singing and Musical Dictation 


Classes also held in Philadelphia 
158 WEST 74th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Dir. 


Guilmant Organ School 
51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


WALTER CHARMBURY 


Pianist and Teacher 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 73rd Street, New York 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-6700 


Los Angeles 


FRANZ DARVAS 


Piano and Composition 
6527 BELLA VISTA WAY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Voice teacher of famous singers 


5 Beginners accepted 
\) 614 SO. VAN NESS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
\ Tel. Washington 8294 
0.ACTOBICS ARO 


The E flat in the second fourth of the 
first and fourth measures is taken from the 
right hand to the left. The advantages of 
this arrangement are obvious. In the first 
place the C in the second fourth of the 
first and third measures sounds much better 
and more natural than when taken with one 
of the upper fingers in a very awkward po- 
sition. Then the jump of the large tenth, 
FE flat to G in the original version, finds 
one pretty unprepared. In my arrangement 
you put the thumb already on the E fiat 
(third fourth of the second measure) and 
you are already on the starting point of 
your perilous expedition towards the G 
which will not escape your friendly touch. 
Quite in the same way you will treat the 
high F (first fourth of the seventh meas- 
ure). 

In spite of these advantages the Arlequin 
remains a pretty difficult piece which calls 
for much and careful study. 

4. Valse noble: here Schumann in the 
interest of his musical invention alters the 
order in which so far his famous four notes 
have appeared. The C advances the B and 
we get the altered succession: A, S,'H, C, 
(instead of A, S, C, H,). A truly great 
musician will always sacrifice a whim if 
by so doing a melodic or harmonic advan- 
tage is promised. For example: in Chopin’s 
Berceuse we are confronted with a basso 
obstinato, each measure bringing the tonic 
on the first three eighths and the dominant 
harmony superposed on the organ-point-like 
D flat in the second three eighths. But at 
the close of this world-famous masterpiece 
the ear of the great musician longed for a 
Coda on the subdominant, and he brought 
that G flat harmony on the perennial D flat, 
resorting to a new artifice and heightening 
the art. Regarding the Valse noble it 
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(Carnaval, Op. 9 by Schumann 


(Continued from Page 836) 


seems to me necessary to repeat the first 
eight measures. Otherwise the succeeding 
eight measures which appear printed twice 
get undue prominence for their musically 
less striking value. The writer recom- 
mends the following legato fingering: 


To the literary significance of Eusebius, 
the musically illustrated alt, from the 
“Flegeljahre” of Jean Paul, we have al- 
ready given due consideration. Musically 
it is one of the most sublime utterances of 
the master. Eusebius seems to step out of 
the ballroom in the silvery moonlight; far 
away lies the common world; sublime 
ecstacy of sense and heart is expressed in 
those magic sounds. The first sixteen 
measures are written (with the exception 
of the third quarter note of the twelfth 
measure) in purest three-voice style. One 
should give the greatest care to the left 
hand in these measures where the second 
quarter note has to fall sharply after the 
fourth note of the right hand. The figure 
of the right hand has to be played very 


equally from the rhythmical point of view 
but should get a slight accent on the high- 
est note of every measure. The legato oc- 
taves from the 17th to the 24th measure 


Bx.7 Piu lento, molto 4eneramente 


are to be studied most carefully. I recom- 
mend a special study of the thumb and 
think it advisable to play for practice all 
octaves with the first and fifth and later 
on with the first and third fingers through- 
out. ‘To students who are devoid more or 
less of reverence before the genius and true 
poetic feeling, the Eusebius in the “Davids- 
biindlertanze, Op. 6” by Schumann and 
also in the “Carnaval,” tower at inaccessi- 
ble spiritual heights. The “pleasantry” of 


those four notes seems here, as in Chopin, 
far away. 
6. Florestan: 


The musical counterpart of Jean Paul’s 


Ex.8 
Passionato 
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Vult, but, as already said, a creation 
nearly equal to his great model. At 
beginning we get a figure with the wi 
known notes, A, S, C, H. Schumann 
to depict Florestan at the dancing fe 
He storms into the ballroom; he flies 
one flower to another; but suddenly he 
marks a well-known figure, his own chet 
ished theme from his Papillons, Op. 

For one moment he becomes sentimen 
but again he throws himself into the d 
ing crowd, overbearing and laughin; 
the face of the world. 

7. Coquette: 


Pattee : 
Vivo un poco con grazia 
oe ae 


A short introduction of three 
where the importance lies in the mi 
utterance in the upper notes of t 
(tenor). Then, after a measu 
(the sign ™ over the quarter 
adds the fourth wanting measure), 
have again the four notes in the 
hand. The Coquette shows char 
sometimes violent temper (notice th 
den outbursts in fortissimo!) As 
fingering of the pretty difficult figure 
must remember that the thumb ( 
when it begins the figure!) sh 
used only after a long note—n 
a sixteenth! The edition of Cla 
mann, the wife of Robert, who 
those bygone days an excellent piani 
5 ne Af, 
(Continued on Page 892 
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THE ETUDE 


QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE umless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


Beethoven’s Concerto, No. 4, in F major, 

Q. I am studying the Beethoven Concerto, 
No. 4, in F major. The cadenzas in my copy 
(Schirmer’s Library, vol. 624) are given as 
those of the composer. ‘I would like to know 
if these are the ones that are played now, 
aqud, if not, what ones are used.—D. L., E. 
Georgia, Vermont. 

A. Many prominent teachers and: solo- 
ists are found who write special cadenzas 
fo please their pupils and, sometimes, to 
favor their particular needs; but I believe 
you will do wisely if you study what you find 
in the Schirmer edition. I would advise you 


fo study them and, if they do not satisfy 
you, let me know, so that I may provide you 
Wilh something more to .your liking. 


To 'Try for Solo Singing over the Radio, 
Q. TI have been engaged in teaching piano 
Bnd singing. The death of my father at first 
Fook all ambition from me, but I have real- 
wed that above all people he would want me 
to go on with my music. I am anzious to 
have my voice tried for the radio and have 
wondered if you would hear and advise me. 
May I come to sing for you that you might 
fell me if you think there is any chance for 
me to do radio work? I have friends in Bos- 
fon with whom I could stay while awaiting 
your decision. JI shall appreciate the favor 
of your adwvice—Vera F. 
A Shall be delighted to hear and ad- 
vise you, if you will come and sing for me 
any day (other than Tuesday or Friday, be- 
tween twelve and three) at my Boston studio, 
30 Gainsboro Street, Back Bay, notifying 
me beforehand. Delighted to help. 


A “T'riangle”’ Over Notes. 

Q. What is the meaning of a “triangle? 
vcr a@ group of notes? In the following, is 
the last chord of Fit tied, although the pre- 
ceding I is natural? Why are some notes 
Bee in parentheses—also the flat?—Miss W. 

., Roberta, Georgia. 

A. In a case like this, it would be ad- 
visable to send me a copy of the music (to 
be returned); your letter is rather enig- 
matical. 


Gaining Rapidity. 

Q. How fast should TI practice? My 
teacher tells me to play my exercises as rap- 
idly as I can; otherwise I shall always sound 
ws if I were making the piano “stutter.” 
What should I do to gain rapidity? The 
faster I play the more indistinct my playing 
seems to become. How can I improve my- 
self?—Walter, West Warwick. 

Don’t try to play rapidly, until you 
haye learned to play slowly, with due at- 
tention to touch, fingering and rhythm. 
Never attempt to play any part of your piece 
or finger-study faster than a very moderato 
tempo, less rapidly than the metronome 
speed. Once you can succeed in playing the 
t comfortably, without feeling that you 
Mave any difficulty in playing in the tempo 
marked, play it thus but without trying to 
ecelerate. In this way you will always be 

mt and well within your powers. Be- 
gin by practicing the difficult passages, 
er pene marked their fingering in 
neil and keeping that fingering without 
ny change. Try always to get a good qual- 
of tone, never sacrificing it to speed. Re- 
mber that one who does so will never be 
oked upon as an artist, but rather as one 
Will be invited to “Come on and shake 
the box of wires for us! Jazz it up!” 
en to your own playing carefully and 
fically. Do all this conscientiously ‘and 
-are bound to succeed. 


Long Should One Practice? 
Will you, please, tell me how long 


I practice my technical studies 
ales, arpeggios, trills, and other orna- 
L ts) ?—Walter, West Warwick. 


It is not so much a question of “How 
” It is not so much the amount of 
you spend at the piano (or any other 
ument) but how much attention you 
to the technic of playing. I know of 
ny pupils who devote many, very many, 
at the key-board and who, at the end 
r eer period, get up from the 
ent tired, bewildered, absolutely stu- 
et quite aware that they were playing 
| better when they began to practice 
at the end of their practice period— 
use they haye not concentrated upon 
w and the why of their work. 
it is not the amount of practice 
counts, but its quality. H. Hébert, 
‘ll-known French professor, justly says: 
value of practice is not in direct pro- 
to the number of hours spent at the 
but to the degree of attention to the 
of the hands, the observation of the 
x and the attack of the notes.” And 
Practice which is not subject to con- 
attention becomes unproductive, use- 
a ugerous alike for one’s health and 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


for one’s piano. The forming of good hab- 
its is less difficult than the avoidance of bad 
ones; it is therefore necessary not to do 
much but to do well.’ (“The Art of Devel- 
oping a Child’s Musical Sentiment’’.) 

While Liszt was writing music, he some- 
times placed his hand on his writing table 
with the object of really establishing with 
his fingers the intervals of the notes that 
he wanted to write, as if he thus showed 
them to himself in the form of their attack. 
While. he held the same intervals, he seemed 
to make an effort of attention to hear them, 
and appeared finally to approve the musical 
combinations thus scrutinized. In this way 
and with a minimum of work, one may gain 
independence of fingers and of hands, speed 
and memory. 

Our entire attention must be concentrated 
on the fingers pressing on the keys. They 
should be raised only just enough to allow 
the key to resume its position on a level 
with the others. As soon as the sound is 
produced cease all muscular pressure, the 
weight of the finger being enough to main- 
tain the note struck. As soon as the ham- 
mer has struck the string the action cannot 
help the sound any more, it is therefore use- 
less to go on pressing on the keys, unable to 
modify what has been already done; we 
would simply be compromising, by our con- 
tractions, the quality of the following notes. 

This close articulation develops’ the 
strength of the fingers and is a most valuable 
help in acquiring speed. It is absolutely 
necessary to use only a minimum of motion. 
All raising of the fingers above the key- 
board is only a loss of time which must be 
positively avoided, This practice can be 
done pp, mf, or f. 

It should be borne in mind that the tone 
is not all made by the piano; it may be 
modified in a thousand ways, by the intelli- 
gent action of the pianist who has made a 
careful study of sonority. Beethoven valued 
highly this close-up action and advised that 
“the fingers should be kept so close to the 
keys that the hand should make one with 
the keyboard and that the motion should 
hardly be seen. According to him playing 
that is not legato is like a “dance of the 
fingers,’ and according to Chopin a “pigeon 
chase.” The piano being naturally a rather 
dry and crisp-sounding instrument, it is nec- 
essary to seek all means capable of correct- 
ing that “native” dryness. The most power- 
ful tones should be obtained by close attack, 
without shock, by a more intense pressure, 
the weight of the hand, of the fore-arm, of 
the arm, of the body itself, all converging 
towards the fingers serving as a ‘fulcrum.’ 


Types of Song 

Q. What is the meaning of “Aria,’? and 
what are its different forms, if any?—. }B. 
E., Pawtucket, Rhode Island. ‘ ; 

‘A. Aria, Italian for “song,” either with or 
without instrumental or vocal accompaniment. 
When without accompaniment, it should be 
termed “melodia.” J 

There are various forms and _ species of 
Arias: aria di bravura, a song with bravura 
or coloratura passages; an arietta, a short 
form of song; an aria parlante, a short form 
of song, not in very strict time, semi-recita- 
tive; a ballade, or ballad, a simple story set 
to a simple tune; arioso, a shorter form of 
recitative passages ; 


aria, frequently with Y 
cavatina, a sborter form of song, less ex- 
tended; chanson, chansonnette, Wrench for 


song; canzonetta, Italian for a little song; 
cabaletta, a quicker moyement usually at the 
close of an Italian aria. 


Practical Harmony 

. 1.—What is meant by “practical har- 
mony?” 

| 2.—Is musical theory of any help to a 
performing musician?—J. G. Kraley, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. j 

A. 1.—Practical harmony consists of (a) 
the knowledge of the construction of chords ; 
(b) of the relative movements of their com- 
ponent parts; (c) of the ability to write those 
parts grammatically, according to the rules 
governing the movements (see counterpoint), 
as well as according to the rules of correct 
notation, 

. 2.—A complete knowledge of musical 
theory is of the greatest help and absolutely 
necessary to a “performing” musician, either 
professional or amateur. 


Vibrations. 


Q. What are the vibrations per second for 
the “middle OC” note on the piano, then for 
O-sharp and so forth, proceeding chromatic- 
ally (D, D-sharp, B, F, F-sharp,) up to_ the 
octave O-2: in other words, give the vibra- 
tions of a chromatic scale from middle “C” 
to its octave, naming the notes in chromatic 
order. 

A. The best thing for you to do is to get 
a copy of “Harmony, its Theory and Prac- 
tice,” by E. Prout. It is just the book that 
you need at the present stage of your studies. 
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Selected Duets by Hans Engelmann 
(Retail Price, $1.00) Holiday Cash Price, 60¢ 


Everyone knows the melodic flow of this compost 
Here are fifteen of his best piano duets. ; 


FRoM THE DALLES TO MINNE- _ 


TONKA—By T. Lieurance 1 


Five impressions for the pianoforte that 
are highly appreciated everywhere. Alto- 
gether this is a handsome folio. 


A Day IN VENICE ....... 


This suite of four world-renowned tone 
oems is the eventual Possession of every 
over of the beautiful in piano music, 


From Hotitywoop—By 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 


An unique set of four numbers giving pais 
pianists splendid program material by this y 


favorite American composer. 


Travian Lakes— ail 
By J. F. Cooke 


Five glorious and exquisite musical pic- 
tures of the captivating Italian tae 
country. : 

ce 


pres 


THE ETUDE 


agai Viotim and Piane 


KF erga 
J ers SG 


HOLIDAY CASH PRICES GOOD ONLY UNTIL DEC. 31ST, 1932 


Holiday 
Retail Cash 
Price Price 
ALBUM OF Favorite First 


Posmion PIECE ....... 1.00 


Twenty-two easy-to-play violin solos 
which arte very interesting to first 
and second year violin students. 


A COLLECTION OF FIRST 
& Tuirp Position Pieces 


Eighteen violin numbers which prove 
very grateful to the student desirous 
of worthwhile impressive numbers 
for first recital efforts. 


Favorite OLp- TIME 
SBCINES aye ee eee 


A much bought album giving a good 
variety of familiar strains, dances and 
jigs. 


1.00 


VIOLIN CLASSICS IN THE 
First Posirion (Otto 


ZAM MIER) opis: 2s te 
Thirty-seven simplified transcrip- 

of selected compositions of the 
t masters. 


CELEBRATED RECITAL SONGS 


Compiled and Edited by David Bispham 
(Retail Price, $2.00) 


to possess. i 
cellence of the selections. 


FORTY NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


Arr. for Solo Voice by Clarence Cameron White 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.40 
A publication of unusual merit giving the best 
soulful Southern Negro spirituals with their tra- 
i retained 


(Retail Price, $2.00) 


ditional characteristics masterfully 


these solo arrangements. 


DEVOTIONAL SOLOS 
(Retail Price, $1.00) 


of sacred songs than in this fine volume. 


TWELVE TUNEFUL TALKING SONGS 
By Clay Smith 


(Retail Price, $1.25) 


or encore songs by all 
clever and engaging numbers. 


.60 


50 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.20 
Forty-four ancient and modern songs which every 
singer, as well as music lover, will find desirable 
The editor's name bespeaks the ex- 


in 


Holiday Cash Price, 65¢ 
Church and home singers will find it difficult to 
locate a more desirab'e miscellaneous compilation 


Holiday Cash Price, 75c 
Any one interested in pianologs, musical recitations 
means should possess these 
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Holiday 
Retail Cash 
Price Price 
ALBUM OF TRANSCRIP- 


TIONS (A. Hartmann) 
These fine transcriptions, while lim- 
iced chiefly to first and third position 
playing, are very popular with the 
recitalist. 


.69| SELECTED CLASSICS 


(F. A. Franklin) 


Gives some of the best available 
medium grade violin arrangements 
of works of master composers. 


.60| Operatic SELECTIONS 


(B.A. Branklin) 27-7: 


A generous assortment of favorite 
operatic selections in arrangements 
easy for the average amateur. 


VIOLINIST’S POPULAR 
REPERTOIRE 


Twenty-nine attractive numbers that 
give the average violinist a splendid 
variety for recital, study or recreation. 


STANDARD History or Music 
By Dr. James F. Cooke 


This “‘best seller’’ of musical histories 
makes a fascinating story of the romance 
and lore of music, tracing its development 
through the ages and ‘'looking in upon”’ 
the great composers of all time. Liber- 
ally illustrated. 


Descrietive ANALYSES OF 
Piano Works— 


Makes certain musical compositions of the 
masters more intelligent and enjoyable 
with poetic, dramatic and historical 
analyzations. 


SvORIES OF STANDARD TEACH- 
ING PIEcEs 


Takes up compositions by Grieg, Godard, 
Rubinstein, Schytte and others and makes 
them more interesting with bits of romance, 
anecdote and discussion of their meanings. 


Lire Stories oF Great Com- 


Thirty-five interesting biographies which, 
with accompanying portraits, truly acquaint 
the music lover with the lives of great 
composers. 


1.00 .60 


ato) 


Holiday 
Retail Cash 
Price Price 


1.50 1.20 


By Edw. Baxter Perry 2.00 1.45 


By Edw. Baxter Perry 2.00 1.45 


posErRs—By R. A. Streatfeild 2.25 1.60 


PBInteresting. Books for Young, Studenta 


‘ HOLIDAY CASH PRICES GOOD ONLY UNTIL DEC, 31ST, 1932 


Retail 
Price 


Youne Forks’ Picrure His- 
ToRY oF Music— 
By Dr. James F. Cooke 


Here is a real treat for the child music 

student. With its play-like procedures, 

including over 100 cut-out pictures, it ac- 

guaints them with the way music grew, 

when the great composers lived and some- 
_ thing of what they did for music. 


‘Cuiip’s Own Book or Great 
_ Musicians— By Thomas 
_ Tapper—A Series of Bio- 


‘With little scissors and paste to handle 
ie sheets of pictures, needle and thread to 
the book, along with reading the fas- 
inating story of the composer covered, the 
juvenile truly feels thar he has his own 
ae There is a booklet for each of the 
allowing composers: Bach, Beethoven, 

5 4 : ’ 
= pin, Grieg, Handel, Haydn, Liszt, 
Schubert, Schu- 


ohn, Mozart, 
Verdi, Wagner. 


1.00 


_ graphical Booklets—each.. .20 .12 


Holiday 


Cash 
Price 


LirrLe Lire S7rorigs oF THE 
Great ComposErsS— 
70 By Mary M. Schmitz 


A compact little volume dispensing to 
little music lovers something about the 
reat masters, their birthplaces, where they 
ived, their works, et cetera. 


BETTY AND THE SYMPHONY 
OrCHESTRA— 
By Elizabeth Gest 


Skilfully utilizes the juvenile imagination 
in telling something of each instrument 
and its family relationship. 


Musica PLAYLETS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE— : 
By Dr. James F. Cooke 


Gives scenes and incidents from the lives 
of great composers that may be enacted by 
young music students. 

GAMES AND PUZZLES FOR THE 
Musicat— 


By Daniel Bloomfield 


Musical games and puzzles that have 
educational as well as social and enter- 
taining features. 


Retail 
Price 


60 


Holiday 
Cash 
Price 


to) 


07 


gia Popular Musical Literature Volumeseee 


{Great PIANISTS ON 


EVERYTHING 


1712-1714. CHESTN 


PA. 


B THEODORE . 


PRESSER CO. 


IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


UT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


BESS i 


Lorrte 
SY 


HOLIDAY CASH PRICES GOOD ONLY UNTIL DEC. 31ST, 1932 


PIANO PLAYING WITH PIANO 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED— 
By Josef Hofmann 


This volume is unequalled in musicdom 
with its authoritative answers to 200 ques- 
tions and a host of other helpful and in- 
spicing piano discussions. 


Cuyor AND CHorus Con- 
DUCTING—By F. W. Wodell 


A splendid volume that not only covers 
the organization, management, training 
and conducting of choirs of all ages, but 
also gives practical advice with regard to 
community choruses, school orchestras, 
competitions, et cetera. 


PIANO 
PrAyinc— 
By Dr. James F. Cooke 


Thirty-six world-famous pianists in the 
study conferences presented in this book 
give invaluable advice to all interested in 
piano playing. Portraits and biographical 
sketches of these famous virtuosi are given. 


History or Music— 
By W. J. Baltzell 


This is almost a condensed encyclopedia 
of music with all thar it gives upon an- 
cient, classic and modern music and the 
important composers of all time. 


Holidey 
Retail Cash 
Price Price 


2.00 1.45 


2:20) Fs/a 


2200175 


2.25 1.60 


STUDENT’S PRONOUNCING MUSICAL 
DICTIONARY (Pocket Size) 


By Dr. H. A. Clarke 
(Retail Price, 30c) 
Covers all the musical terms in common 
also includes birth and death dates of 
musicians. 132 pages. 


MUSICAL DICTIONARY AND 
NOUNCING GUIDE 
By H. N. Redman 


(Retail Price, 60c) 
A comprehensive explanation of musical 


Holiday Cash Price, 20c 


use and 
over 300 


PRO- 


Holiday Cash Price, 45¢ 


terms. 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 


MUSICAL TERMS 
By Dr. H. A. Clarke 
(Retail Price, $1.25) 
Enjoys a standard acceptance. 
plains musical terms. Also 
operas and prominent musicians. 


covers 


LEMARE ORGAN ALBUM 
Edwin H. Lemare) 


( 
(Retail Price, $1.50) 
Organ transcriptions of favorite song, hymn and 
operatic melodies. 


Holiday Cash Price, 95c 
Very definitely ex- 
celebrated 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.00 


'wenty-Eight Page Booklet of Holiday Bargain Offers Cheerfully Sent Free On Request 


ERS A LIBERAL SELECTION OF VOCAL ALBUMS, INSTRUMENTAL COLLECTIONS OF ALL KINDS. MUSICAL LITERATURE, MUSICAL JEWELRY, MUSIG SATCHELS, ETC. 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue 


New York City 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students, 


All branches. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 


Catalogue sent on request. 


310 WEST 92nd STREET 


Individual Instruction. 
Dormitories in School Building. 


KATHERINE CAREY 
Successor to Mrs. BABCOCK’S 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
and EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Carmegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


AIVIENE 2° THEATRE 


an Subjects for a career, personal developiena of 
RA Teaching. Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing, 
CULTU L Music, Vocal. Elocution.Screen, Musical Comedy, 
Stagecraft, Stock Theatre and Platform appearances while learn- 
For catalog 3 Apply E. ELY, Registrar 66 W. 85th St., N- Y- 


ing. 


CHOOL of MUSIC 


of TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Now located at 1810 Spring Garden St. 


Pupils May Enter Any Time During Year 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice. Highest 
standards of instruction from children’s 
department to highest grades. Private 
lessons. Moderate tuition fees. Orches- 
tral instruments taught by members of 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Student recitals 
—Orchestral practice. Classes in har- 
mony and history of music. 


Teachers Certificates — Piano, Violin, 
Organ, Voice, etc. Diplomas—Bachelor 
of Music Course. Dormitories. 


THADDEUS RICH 
Mus. Doc., Dean 
e 


No High School education re- 
quired except for course leading 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


Moderate tuition fees. 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


Entrance at any time. 


A real home for music students. 


ALL RATES REDUCED ONE HALF 


MOTHERS & TEACHERS 
Creative Music Courses 
For child under 7 years of age. : 
Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
Rhythms—Piano Playing—Notation 
Creative work in melody, verses, harmonies. 


Demonstration lesson $5- 
full course. 


Will apply oa 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St., New York, N. Y- 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


DIRECTOR 


Graduate School, Pottsville, Pa. 


16 Schools throughout Eastern Pennsylvania 


ROBERT BRAUN 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 


All branches. All grades. 


Teacher training. 


Orchestras and Bands. 
DR. GILBERT COMBS, 


Founder and Director 


Degrees. 


Private and Class. 
Public School Music, Accredited. 
Dormitories. 


1331 S. Broad Street 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Frederick Hahn, President 


Philadelphia's oldest musical institution. 


For the pupil desirous of B. 


us. as well 


as those choosing music as an avocation. 
Information and Catalogue sent upon request. 


1617 Spruce Street 


Special instruction preparatory to radio work. 


E. F. ULRICH Degree of Bachelor of Music. 
Associate Dean Write, or (phone POP. 0640 
(SSL SED 


SOUTHERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DURHAM, N. C. 


33rd year. Advantages and climate unsurpassed, Accred- 
ited course, Degrees conferred. Write for special offer. 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


ITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Degrees conferred on graduate pupils 
by University of Pittsburgh. Special 
courses— beginners— advanced pupils. 

STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


An Endowed Professional School, Nationally 
Accredited. Full B. Mus. Degree and Diploma 
Courses. College Environment. Teachers of 
National Reputation. Artists’ Concerts and 
Annual Music Festival. Moderate Tuition Fees. 
For Catalogue 

Address: Wm. C. Mayfarth, Dean 


ATLANTA 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


GEORG LINDNER, Director 


Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMA 


L 


ORGAN, 
TRAIN- 


ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 


Catalog upon application 
Peachtree and Broad Streets 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABOD 


CONSERVATORY 


Atlanta, Ga. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


What Do We Dean by “Classic”? 


(Continued from page 845) 


to express himself plainly and definitely 
as the classics would have felt compelled to 
do.” 

Well, to begin with, the “classics,” 
whether living in 1732 or 1932, have never 
“felt compelled” to express themselves 
plainly and definitely,-but have done so be- 
cause they enjoyed it, because plainness and 
definiteness were precious to them, as they 
are to all aesthetically sensitive minds. Fur- 
thermore, Franck does precisely the same 
thing. He begins in C minor, and he care- 
fully ends in C minor, too, after having 
made sure in between to get just that 
“sroping and indeterminate quality” that 
my student discerns to be deeply character- 
istic of him. Anyone who wants to see to 
what an extent he is willing to take pains 
in order to be plain and definite may ex- 
amine the three sketches of the opening 
theme of his “String Quartet” reprinted 
by D’Indy in his “Life of Franck.” 

The fact seems to be that there are as 
many different ways of being plain and 
definite as there are individual composers. 


“What is right for one man may not be 
. suited to another; we sometimes see De- 


bussy using, with admirable effect, whole 
phalanxes of consecutive fifths such as 
would be horrible in Bach. In criticizing 
music we always have to ask ourselves 
“How?” and “Why?” as well as “What?” 


Form in All Things 


ALLACY No. 3, that Franck’s music 

“Ss incompatible with finite and particu- 
lar form,’ now needs little further atten- 
tion. If it were so, we should not be talk- 
ing about it. When my student says that 
“Tt is the idea behind the music and not 
its structure which is necessary for a clear 
understanding of Franck,” she is forgetting 
that in music the structure zs the idea: if 
you change the order of the notes in a 
melody you obliterate that particular mel- 
ody, and with it whatever it may express. 
Consequently when she says that the tonic 
note in the trumpet theme “may be unsat- 
isfying to the ear and mind,” but that “to 
the soul the music is still beautiful, for, no 
matter what the construction, the atmos- 
phere is never lost,” she is making, I feel 
sure, a false contrast, one not based on 
facts—if she is not, indeed, rather evading 
an analysis that proves too arduous. 

Surely music can hardly reach the soul 


(2arnaval, Op. 9, by Schumann 


(Continued from page 888) 


by far the best and shows also pretty good 
fingering. 


Ex.10 
Liistesso tempo 


Réplique, the French word for reply, an- 
swer, is a short piece of only sixteen 
measures where as principal theme appears 
the melodic utterance of the Introduction 
to the Coquette (bass!). This little theme 
appears in B flat major, modulates to D 
minor, to C minor and finishes at the 
prima volta in E flat major at the secunda 
volta in G minor. It seems a dialogue be- 


THE ETUDE 


without first satisfying the ear and 
mind. The Nemesis of impressionism 
shown us what atmosphere without 
struction leads to; and I have tried to 
that this particular theme does, by its har 
monic if not by its melodic structure, giy 
to the ear and mind a subtle and highh 
characteristic satisfaction. 


A Word’s Value 


HE READER will probably have be 
gun to feel, however, long before 
reaching this point, that the difference o} 
opinion between my student and me is a 
good deal like the quarrel of the two m 
in the fable as to whether the shield was 
of silver or of gold, when it was actually 
silver on one side and gold on the other 
He may well say that it is evident we both 
admire the music of Franck and are differ- 
ing only as to whether or not his me 
are classic; that, in short, the whole qu 
tion is one of definitions only and not worth 
so much bother. It may be so. We cer 
tainly agree on the main point, the beauty 
and individuality of Franck’s music. Bu 
I feel strongly that a definition which lim 
its so important a concept as “classic” to a 
special time, place, or style, that tends te 
interpret it negatively, prohibitively 
authoritatively, is not indifferent to lovers 
of musical art, but highly injurious and 
grievously in need of conscious revision 
We are all, alas, only too prone to the 
lazy man’s acceptance of rules of th 
settling moot questions conveniently 
authority, sparing us the trouble of de 
ing for ourselves. _ 
“Men dread liberty,” says Bernard 
Shaw, “because of the bewildering responsi- 
bility it imposes and the uncommon al 
ness it demands”; and nowhere is 
truer than in music, continually held b 
by the timid conservatism of musicians. 
is not unimportant, then, that we shoule 
recognize the hollowness, the sterility, of | 
conception of the classic based on usage | 
authority and substitute for it a more 
namic, expansive one—a sense that ther 
room in the classic for all excellen 
whatever style, that one excellence ind 
grows out of another by natural and 
evitable heredity, and that a classic is 
something old, but something thoro 
and peculiarly alive, perennially young 
forevermore delightful. 


ods 


and 
a 


tween a gentleman and a lady and is high! 
emotional. 
9. Sphinxes: 


Ex.i1 
1 2 


fal ad Se 


The remark of Clara Schumann, “T7) 
Sphinxes should not be played,” is une 
standable enough. Robert mi 
printed those groups of four notes, 

notes and four notes, in so-called 
lungas (long notes), each of which 
value or length of two measures, 
sisted on showing listener and pla 
thematic value of his four (three) 
But this matter must be clear ; 
Sphinxes solve the riddle; they 
fore superfluous. However, I 
Anton Rubinstein play those musi 
ty meaningless notes in octaves 
utmost vigor. 


ae 
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gain He may tell how He will be brought 
into a hall where Caiaphus is “bishop,” and, 
fter false witnesses are heard, will take 
is cross and carry it up a steep hill to 
alvary. 

| One of the French lullabies, Between the 
Dx and the Gray Ass, pictures the little 
50n sleeping in “the two arms of Mary,” 
hile “a thousand divine angels” or 
eraphim hover about. Then the scene is 
anged abruptly to the King of Kings on 
the cross between two thieves, where a 
ousand rioting Jews are “spitting about.” 
inally the picture returns again to the 
ieeping “Emanual’ on “this fine day so 
olemn,”’ and the “thousand seraphims.” 
Nor is the tender motherly affection of 
Viary neglected in these lullabies. We see 
mer playing with the Babe in her lap as 
bther mothers are wont to do. It is Mary 
pho, 

With lips culling His 

His mouth oft did kiss, 

And said, “Sweetheart, mine, 

I pray you, make good cheer.” 


LITTLE LAME DUCKY 
By R. N. Kerr 


An excellent little piece to develop the 
drop-roll attack on a two-note phrase. In 
this case the last note of the two-note 
phrase has the accent. Therefore the up- 
ard roll of the hand should be made 
sharply. Be sure the forearm goes for- 
as the wrist performs the rolling mo- 
ion. The words, of course, are designed 
to help the child catch the spirit of the 
piece. 


PUNCH AND JUDY WALTZ 
e By Litxtian Miter 

_A piece with the melody in the left hand. 
© avoid a cumbersome rhythmical effect, 
é besetting sin of young performers, be 
e the chord on the second quarter in the 
t hand is played with the up-stroke of 
ae Once mastered, this stroke will 
ie found effective for playing later accom- 
paniments in this style. 


we » LEAP FROG 
By Criare GoopHALy 


A fine little number for developing style 
ad freedom of arm movement. The roll- 


are identical with those employed 
ing the opening theme in Mendels- 
’s Rondo Capriccioso. How impor- 
that pupils be taught in the very 
» to use the same attacks in minia- 


‘THE MERRY PICCOLO 
a By Frank Grey 
this to your list of worth while 


-lowered 2d (Min. and Maj.) 


i 1% Cee tit | Ld Ihre Vz 
‘these chords are followed by the 
rd, or by the V; of their key. 


if of the above altered chords in 
i istoric nicknames: Italian 6th, 


Early Nativity Carols 


(Continued from page 846) 


Others of these have their poetic beauty 
enhanced by the quaint singing rhythms of 
the refrains as, 


Lullay, mine Liking, my dear Son, my 
Sweeting, 

Lullay, my dear Heart, 
Darling, 


my own dear 


or another, 


By-by, lullaby, by-by, lullaby, 
Rocked I my Child (repeated). 


Thus we have but a glimpse of the end- 
less variety of early carols that have grown 
about the Christmas story. Many are bare 
verses, void of much literary value; yet 
they represent worthy attempts to popular- 
ize the Biblical records. A brief study of 
such carols will lead one to appreciate the 
more familiar carols of the Christmas sea- 
son with an even greater esteem of their 
worth. 


Extension Dylusic Study @ourse 
(Continued from page 848) 


elementary piano pieces. Small piccolo 
Petes and Petronellas should enjoy this lit- 
tle number immensely. It should be prac- 
ticed with well-articulated finger attack so 
that each note stands out clearly and dis- 
tinctly. It makes a useful velocity study 
for the right hand and is, to boot, quite 
tuneful. 


SILENT NIGHT, HOLY NIGHT 
By FRANZ GRUBER 


Particularly at this season of the year is 
this simple arrangement of the beloved 
Holy Night welcomed by teacher and stu- 
dent alike. It is well within the possibili- 
ties of the first graders as will be seen at 
a glance. The left hand is built on the 
tonic, dominant and subdominant chords in 
broken form, and it is advisable to have 
youngsters learn the left hand in chord 
form separately. 


THE DWARFS’ PARADE 
By Georce S. SCHULER 


A little piece in A minor well designed 
to develop finger control. The first theme 
is really the good old five finger exercise, 
cleverly disguised, in this instance, as a 
tune. Be careful ot the syncopation in the 
left hand. Sustaining the bass notes may 
be a task at first for the student with a 
recalcitrant left hand. At measure nine 
observe that the left hand picks up the 
theme against staccato repeated chords 
(wrist) in the right. The second time 
through jump from the pause to the Coda 
on the last line. This is effective played 
at quicker tempo, applying heavy accents 
as marked. : 


| @he Structure of PyCusic 


(Continued from page 844) 


French 6th, German 6th and Neapolitan 6th 
respectively. Nicknames are sometimes  il- 
luminating and convenient, but in this case 
their origin and appropriateness are somewhat 
dubious, and of absolutely no technical conse- 
quence, 


The reader, or student, who desires more 
explicit information about the altered 
chords will find all the details in my 
“tone-relations” and “material.” 
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Operettas 


To Meet Any ‘Requirements 


A FEW.OF THE GENUINE 
SUCCESSES WE CAN SUP- 
PLY ARE HERE BRIEFLY 
DESCRIBED. 


Any of these or others we can fur- 
nish to answer needs outlined will 
be sent for examination cheerfully. 


Elated over a successful performance of 


“B 


etty Lou'’ 


Betty Lou A Comic Operetta 


in Three Acts 


Book and Lyrics by 
LIDA LARRIMORE TURNER 
Music by R. M. STULTS 
Complete Vocal Score, $1.00 
Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 
Stage Manager's Guide for Rental Only 
ASWEET, charming musical play that does 
not require a large group, although with 
ample stage facilities there need be no limita- 
tion to the chorus and dancing groups, if the 
latter are available. “Betty Lou” rivals some 
rofessional stage shows with real song hits, 
lively chorus numbers and an interest-holding 
plot. The cast calls for two sopranos, two 
mezzo-sopranos, two altos, two tenors, two bari- 
tones and one bass. Family problems, villainy, 
eee w humor and love weave in and out the 
ook. 


Barbarossa of Barbary 


A Two-Act Musical Comedy 
jor Amateurs 


Book and Lyrics by 
FRANCES BENNETT 


Music by 
DAVID BRITTON 


fo 


Complete Vocal Score, 
$1.00 


Orchestra Parts May Be 
Rented oe 


Stage Manager’s Guide, $1.00 
“BARBAROSSA OF BARBARY,” with oriental 
rhythms, rollicking choruses, humorous ditties 
and romantic themes, wins audiences. 
qts adaptability can be appreciated in that 

numbered among the many highly successful 
performances are productions by members of 
highly trained Choral Societies, by students in 
Normal Schools, by High School pupils and 
more than one instance of an ambitious young 
cast of Junior High pupils. 


cS SL SPE AE IE LE ELE EATS SESE, 


Joan of the Nancy Lee 


A Comic Opera in Two Acts 


Book and Lyrics by AGNES EMILIE PETERSON 
Vocal Score, Price, $2.00 


‘THEODORE 


PRESSER (oO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Music of All Publishers 
World’s Largest Stock 


Music by LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


NEW musical play of fine pro- 

portions. It has a good plot 
with many amusing incidents and it 
is filled with brilliant, melodious and 
effective musical numbers. ‘There 
are 28 named characters, 15 of 
whom must do some measure of in- 
dividual vocal work. Its year 1800 
setting and the women-hating pirates 
make this comic opera a picturesque 
offering and the excellence of the 
music lifts it well above anything 
of the commonplace. | 


Orchestration and Stage Manager's 
Guide for Rental Only. 


Participants in a Successful Presentation of 
"Briar Rose’’ under the Direction of Miriam 
E, Andrews at the State Normal School, 
Gorham, Maine. 


° An Opera Fantasy in 
Briar Rose Prologue and 3 Acts 


Book and Lyrics by AGNES EMELIE PETERSON 
Music by LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 
Vocal Score, $1.50 Libretto, 25 Cents 

Orchestra Parts May Be Rente 

Stage Manager's Guide, $1.00 
ALTHOUGH but a season old, this brilliant 
operetta has enjoyed a fine reception. There 
is the magnificence of medieval and fairyland 
pageantry in it. It is particularly acceptable 
for school purposes since there is opportunity 
for the use of groups of juniors along with 
senior participants. ‘Briar Rose” is easily 
given. There are fine opportunities for dances 
with the peasant, court and fairy group scenes. 


The Ghosts of Hilo | 


Hawaiian Operetta for Young Ladies 


With Accompaniment of Piano, Gong 
and Tom-Tom 


Book, Lyrics and Music by PAUL BLISS 
Vocal Score, Including All Dialog 


and Stage Directions, $1.00 
Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 


«¢G HOSTS of HILO” is a bright, tune- 
ful musical play with fascinating, 
mysterious plot and picturesque staging 
possibilities. The two-part chorus work is 
not dificult, but is especially beautiful. 
There are three soprano solo parts. 


Send a Postal for Descriptive 
Folder on Pleasing Operettas 
for Juvenile Performers. 
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MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


Advance of Publication 
Offers—December 1932 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 
in the Offers Listed Below are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ing. These Works are in the Course of 
Preparation. The Low Advance Offer 
Prices Apply to Orders Placed Now, 
with Delivery to be Made When 
Finished. 


Book OF MEN’S TRIOS jive cemee es 
Book oF PIANO Pieces FOR ADULT BEGIN- 

NERS “3, DUG 
Brass QuARTET COLLECTION—FOUR ParTs........ 
—PiaANo ACCOMPANIMENT, 
CALVARY—LENTEN CANTATA—SHEPPARD 
DistinctIvVE MEN’s QUARTETS........- 


From Many  Lanps—MusIcar 
ADAIR: | it erene RAPES EPC co PEPER AO TLLC 
Going THROUGH THE Zoo—DeE LEONE ae 


Happy Days 1n Music PLay—Four Book 

EACH accistenemspeeees eee nscn ena etitoe ae rege eee 20c 
He Lives, THE KING or KIncs—EASTER 

CANTATA—WOMEN’S VOICES—RISHER ....-.000+ 30¢ 
Littte Rep RipInc Hoop—JuvENILE 

OPERETTA—Y EAMANS.... 30¢ 

Music OF THE FLOWERS—PIANO COLLECTION 35¢ 
SacreD TRIOS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES.. eee PLS 
Sacrep Two-Part CHoRUSszS—BLISS.. . 30¢ 
SELECTED CHORALES—BACH)..-eceecscsesseseseseeteeeeneeeenees 35¢ 
Stx_ VIOLIN 

HARTMANN . 25¢ 
SONGs OF CHARM, HIGH.. 30c 
SONGS OF CHARM, Low.. 30c 
SPRING—PIANO SOLO ALBUM .........- ==. DOC 
Trio REPERTOIRE—VIOLIN, CELLO AND PIANO 90c 


50c 
25¢ 


Wire Hawk—Dramatic CycLtE—STRICK LAND 
YouNG MEN’s CHORUS AND QUARTET BOOK.... 


Markepb REDUCTIONS FOR CHRIST’ 
MAS BuyING 


The Annual Holiday Offer of the THEopore 
Presser Co., is well worth the attention of 
every music lover. The Fall is hardly upon us 
each season before many requests are received 
for a copy of the Holiday Offer Booklet. 
Teachers, particularly, take advantage of the 
many savings offered and quite a few make it 
a point to bring to the attention of their pupils 
the opportunities presented to obtain at lower 
than usual cost an interesting book that will 
be pleasing as well as encouraging to the chil- 
dren studying music. 

In this issue of Toe Erupr Music Macazine 
will be found a two-page advertisement de- 
voted to some items selected from the Holiday 
Offer and no doubt the mails have brought to 
you a complete copy of our 1932 Christmas 
Opportunities. If, by any chance, this twenty- 
eight page booklet has not come to your atten- 
tion, by all means send a postal for it imme- 
diately as these special prices positively shall 
be withdrawn December 31, 1932. 


Music oF THE FLOWERS 
ALBUM FOR THE PIANOFORTE 

This will be a very excellent selection of 
piano music of a lighter type that will be most 
satisfying to the average pianist who wants at- 
tractive and entertaining recreational pieces 
and, at the same time, it will be especially use- 
ful to the musie teacher as it will be a veritable 
library of piano teaching pieces that will serve 
admirably for a unique flower recital by piano 
pupils. Frankly, the editors are having diffi- 
culty in choosing from the host of good things 
available just which numbers to put into this 
album. 

Surely, it will be a wonderful bargain for 
those who take advantage of the chance to 
. order a copy in advance of publication at the 
35 cent postpaid price. 


¢ Publisher’s Monthly 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


FIFTY TIMES MERRY CHRISTMAS AND HAPPY 
NEW YEAR 


Next month we enter our fiftieth year,—and close the first half century 
of Erupr Progress. One hears of businesses which started on a shoe 
string. Ours, perhaps, may be said to have started on a piano string 
and in half a hundred years has grown to the leading business of its 


kind in the world. 2 


We have never misled ourselves into thinking that it was done 
through our own efforts. We know that you, our good friends, have 
had as big a hand in our success as we have, and we are therefore 
especially grateful to you at this time and wish you again and again, 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Our Cover FOR THIS MontTH 


The world has been 
enriched over and 
over again by the 
many young mothers 
who nurtured in 
their hearts the de- 
sire to give their 
children something 
of the joys and bless- 
ings that would come 
into their lives 
through ability to 
make music for 
themselves and others. What more glorious 
time would there be to think of such a gift to 
children than at the Christmas season! 

We get something of a mother’s thought in 
this direction in the cover the artist has given 
us for this month’s issue of Ture Erupe. 
Somehow or other, there is in most of us a 
love for a touch of the old-fashioned heart- 
warming atmosphere of Christmas. No better 
indication of this can be found than in the 
world-wide love of Dicken’s famous Christmas 
Carol. As we take a place in the setting the 
artist has created for us and we look out upon 
the Christmastide evening street scene with 
its lighted windows and bundle laden crowds, 
we feel as though not far away around a corner 
into another little street Tiny Tim is express- 
ing the most glorious of Christmas wishes, 
“God bless us, every one.” The talented young 
lady who painted this cover is Ruth Collings 
Speers of Lansdowne, Pa. 


Tueopore Presser Co. 


CALVARY 
A Lenten CANTATA 
For Sort, Cuorus AND ORGAN 
By Ernest H. Saepparp 


We are pleased to announce this new Len- 
ten Cantata for mixed voices, with solos for 
tenor, baritone and bass. The composer, Mr. 
Sheppard, who has a long list of successful 
choral compositions to his credit, has drawn 
his text chiefly from St. Matthew’s account of 
the betrayal, crucifixion, and resurrection of 
Jesus. Several familiar hymns have alsa been 
used for chorales. 

The music is of a high order; churchly, 
melodious, dignified, yet within the capability 
of the average choir. This work will prove 
useful for those churches desiring music of a 
fine, worshipful character; the choral require- 
ments are not difficult, and the vocal range is 
within the most practical limits. The contents 
include seventeen musical numbers: solos, two 
chorales for mixed voices, mixed choruses and 
one short passage for male voices. The ac- 
companiment is written for organ on two 
staves, with pedal parts cued in, and full di- 
rections for registration on the average two- 
manual organ. 

“Calvary” may be used during the Lenten 
season, or as an Easter cantata, and individual 
numbers from the work will be found readily 
adaptable for Lent, Good Friday and Easter 
services. 

Single copies of this work may now be 
ordered at the special in advance of publica- 
tion cash price of 30 cents, postpaid. 


Difficulties are things that show what men are. 


—EPpicTetus 


ADVERTISEMENT 


etter 


~ Mr. Yeamans, of the Oberlin Conserya' 


“Grandmother (soprano) and the ¥ 


THE ETUDI 


Pieces 
First Posrrion 


Six VIOLIN 
IN 


Wirn AccoMPANIMENT ON 
A TEACHER'S VIOLIN. 


By ArtHur HartMann 
These interesting duets e 
for the pupil and teacher will make execllen 
study and program material. The pupil’s p 
is easy to play, and is written entirely wit 
the limits of the’ first position. It is 
pletely edited and bowed by the compo 
who is a noted violinist and pedagog. 
teacher’s part, while also in the first positi 
is rather more difficult and employs dou 
stops for a full harmonic effect. : 

The six titles are: “A Plaintive Tale, 
the Church,” “A Merry Frolic,’ “A Nurs 
Rhyme,” “A Love Song,” and “Waltz.” 

This little set will be useful for class- 
instruction, either in unison or divided, 
more advanced pupils playing the tea 
part. 

Single copies of this collection of six pi 
are now offered at the special price 
cents, postpaid. 


Lo. -T ee 
Rep Rip- 
ING Hoop 


hi 
$1 
6 Y 


By L. E. 
YEAMANS 


Rarely have we seen such a fascin 
work for children as this operetta based 
tale familiar to all childhood. The comy 
Music, Oberlin, Ohio, has retold the 
charming verse, and has given the 
catchy tunes which will stick in the me 
The work was written for preductio 
children’s department at Oberlin, and | 
stood the test of repeated performance 
Oberlin and in neighboring towns. 

Little Red Riding Hood requires 
the way of staging, and full directions | 
tings and costuming are included in the 
together with photographs of the orig 
duction. 

The characters are for the most p 
nile, the only adult parts being those 


(tenor). The Chorus of Playmates 
unison voices, with two refrains in t 
harmony. The work is greatly enh 
pantomime and specialty daneing. 

A single copy of this operetta ma 
dered now at the special price in a 
publication of 30 cents postpaid. 


Soncs oF CHARM 
Hica Vorce—Low Voice — 


In selecting the songs for these albu 
compilers have sought not only t¢ 
numbers truly described by the title, 
ing,” but they have also endeavored to pre 
songs such as teachers may sa 
students who have enjoyed but 
amount of voice training. The 
ments also will be well within th 
attainments of the average performe: 
radio and concert artists will wele 
collection of solos for encore and 
material. Order your copy now wh 
able at less than one-half the 
which it will be priced when publis 
can order a copy in advance of 
by sending 30 cents for either 
low voice edition. Be sure to 
voice is desired. 


THE ETUDL 


Happy Days in Music PLay 


In Four Parts 


One of the most 
widely used books 
in class piano teach- 
ing is Musie Play for 
Every Day. This 
sensationally suc- 
cessful book was 
published in four 
parts to make it 
more practical for 
class use, and now 
in response to many 
requests from our 

eacher patrons who have been using the 
worthy sequel, Happy Days in Music Play in 
its complete form, we have decided to publish 
this book also in four parts. This will make 
vailable for class use one of the finest series 
of books in existence. Music Play for Every 
Day and Happy Days in Music Play are 
lied with unusually attractive features which 
have proved most valuable and practical for 
lise with children from five to eight years of 
lage, either in private or class use. 

The special introductory cash price of 20 
rents for each part, or 80 cents for the four 
parts of Happy Days in Music Play, will, ob- 
. iously, continue for just a limited time, hence 
teachers desiring to benefit by this special 
rice are urged to place their order at once. 
Be sure to state which part, or parts, arc 
esired. 


Younc MeEn’s 
Corus AND Quartet Boox 


The individual of intelligent perception 
aeeds little more than the title of this collec- 
tion to realize just what type of publication is 
0 materialize in this book now under prepara- 
tion. Obviously, it will not have any numbers 
introducing parts for the tenors that are too 
nigh, or parts for the basses that are too low. 
Special care will be given to the feature of 
oresenting only such numbers as have a com- 
rtable range and which will be effective in 
vendition without subjecting voices to strains 
that would be injurious in the formative years 
>{ maturing voices. Every number will be 
worth while and any amateur quartet of men 
of any ages will find this book to offer an ac- 
septable repertoire. Its chief purpose, how- 
ever, is to serve the chorus of young men in 
aigh school and freshman college years. 

A single copy only may be obtained at the 
ance of publication postpaid cash price 
nh is 25 cents a copy. 


SPRING 


Anounp THE YEAR” Series or Prano Sonos 


sppene i is a season of the year that naturally 
ates itself with music. It is an inspiring 
n and it is only natural that many com- 
have endeavored to express Spring 
thts in music. In recent years, piano 
rs especially have been seeking season- 
is of musie and this inspires a plan- 
of a series of four albums of piano solos, 
e for each season of the year. The Winter 
im recently published has met with con- 
siderable favor and we feel certain that the 
g volume will surpass it. This volume 
ii al a generous number of piano pieces ur 
he early intermediate grades of a type that 
ust breathe melody, spontaneity and bright- 
in musical content just as all nature seems 
hold such charms in the beautiful Spring- 


The advance of publication cash price is 30 
s a copy, postpaid. 


ne recent demand for good music for brass 
ments has far exceeded the supply, and 
pleased to announce this collection of 
‘music for brass instruments. The 
opularity of the high school band 
it the trumpet, trombone, baritone 
player to the fore, and this folio will 
“modern and classic selections for prac- 
“any combination of these instruments. 
tional piano accompaniment will be 
he that the music may be played 

» ins ent, duet or trio groups. The 
be of an easy grade of difficulty, 
moderate range for each instrument. 
of four parts may now be ordered at 
in advance of publication price of 
the a piece accompaniment 


Book oF PIANO Pisces ror ADULT 
BEGINNERS 


For years publishers strove to make all easy 
pianoforte educational material attractive to 
juvenile students. Then several leading peda- 
gogs produced piano methods especially de- 
signed for older beginners and literally thou- 
sands of adults and young men and women 
of the teen ages have taken up the study of 
the instrument. Naturally, these progressive 
students want supplementary material for 
keyboard diversion. This bock aims to supply 
a generous collection of pieces that will appeal 
to the adult player of modest accomplish- 
ments. Hundreds have written in to request 
a first edition copy. You, too, may obtain 
one by sending in your order now, accom- 
panied by the special advance of publication 
cash price, 30 cents, postpaid. 


Distinctive MEn’s QuarRTETS 


EspecraLtty DesicNep ror Rapto 
AND Concert Use 


We call this work “distinctive” because we 
feel that it is unique in the list of publications 
for men’s voices. 

The index includes twelve popular composi- 
tions selected from an interesting variety of 
classic and contemporary numbers, spirituals, 
old favorite songs, and ballads. Ten of the ar- 
rangements have been made especially for this 
book. While designed for radio and concert 
use, the arrangements are not difficult and 
may be used by amateur quartets and college 
glee clubs. Such songs as “Home on the 
Range,” “Ill Take You Home Again, Kath- 
leen” and “OY Car'lina,” give a hint of the ap- 
peal of this volume. 

The advance of publication cash price for 
a single copy is 35 cents, postpaid. 


A CHARACTERISTIC LETTER 


The Etude has received recently a magnificent influx of letters 


from its many admirers and friends. 


letter: 


Heres is one characteristic 


The Centennial Years — 1931 and 1932 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON SQUARE EAST, NEW YORK 


Soft 16s (04 


“To assist in giving honorable direction to the destinies of the City and the Nation.” —AIM OF THE FOUNDERS 


SACRED Two-Part 


CHORUSES 

For Junior Cxorrs 

By Pauw Buss 

To our already excellent 
series of books for Junior 
Choirs we are to make a 
very important addition 
with the forthcoming pub- 
lication of this new book 
by Paul Bliss. Junior choirs and choruses are 
usually mighty ambitious groups and their 
interest must constantly be stimulated by 
new material, For many churches, with lim- 
ited financial means, the choir collection offers 
a most economical way to replenish the reper- 
toire at a minimum outlay of money. In this 
new collection, the author has made a genuine- 
ly worthwhile contribution to Junior Choirs. 
The texts are all good, and every number in 
the book is such that its rendition will provide 
an inspiring moment in the service. 

While the book is in preparation, orders 
may be placed for single copies at the special 
in advance of publication cash price of 30 
cents, postpaid. 


HE Lives, THE Kine 


OF KiINnGs 
An Easter Cantata 


By ANNA PRISCILLA 
RIsHER 


The mechanical details 
in connection with the pub- 
lishing of this new Easter 
Cantata are rapidly near- 
ing completion and _ this 
may be the last month in which it will be in- 
cluded in these introductory columns. There- 
fore there is need for haste on the part of 
those organists and choir masters who would 
like to, take advantage of the special intro- 
ductory price of 39 cents postpaid for a single 
copy. This cantata will have much to recom- 
mend it, with its attractive choruses, solos, 
duets and quartets, all written in that rich 
melodie vein, characteristic of Miss Risher’s 
writings in other forms. The text is by Jua- 
nita E. Roos, well known writer and poet. 
This cantata, requiring about twenty-five 
minutes for rendition, will make a most sat- 
isfactory contribution to the Easter musical 
festival. 
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Gornc THE SNAKE- HANDED 
THROUGH THE ELEPHANT 
Zoo 


Verses by Epmunp 
Vance CooKke 


Music by Francesco 
B. Dre Leone 


While there is 
much excellent ma- 
terial being pub- 
lished for stimulat- 
ing and encouraging 
the child piano stu- 
dent, when an ac- 
complished writer like Edmund Vance Cooke 
produces a series of verses to accompany a 
book of early grade compositions the interest 
of teachers and students is instantly aroused. 

This was well illustrated recently when Mr. 
Cooke and Mr. Francesco B. De Leone, the 
eminent American composer, collaborated in 
the successful booklet Light Healthy, Happy 
Tunes. Teachers and mothers, everywhere, 
not only ordered copies but after receiving 
them wrote in to tell us how pleased they 
were with the contents. 

We believe folks will be equally delighted 
with Going Through the Zoo, the latest work 
of this talented pair. Children love animals, 
and the clever verses and illustrations, the 
tuneful easy pieces, will surely please them. 

While the printing of this book is in process, 
and this should not take long, we are accept- 
ing orders for single copies at the special 
pre-publication price, 40 cents, postpaid. Send 
for a copy today. 


Boox or Men’s Trios 


The men’s trio is one of the unusual vocal 
combinations, coming into existence largely as 
a result of its use in radio broadcasts. Ever 
on the alert to provide suitable material for 
every legitimate and truly worthwhile music 
demand, the Turopore Presser Co. is an- 
nouncing the forthcoming publication of a 
book of men’s trios. This book will provide 
a splendid group of numbers in three part 
harmony suitable for use with or without 
piano accompaniment. In addition to their 
appeal to trio groups, this collection will be of 
value to the school music supervisor desiring 
three-part choruses for high school young men. 

The special introductory cash price, in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 25 
cents, postpaid. 


Wuirt Hawk 


A -Dramatic Cycle FoR 
Sout, Reaper anp CHorus 


By Liry SrrickLanp 


Most assuredly, one of 
the outstanding American 
composers of today is Lily 
Strickland. Her successful 
compositions range all the 
way from lighter piano pieces, songs and 
choral numbers to larger works. This cantata 
or dramatic cycle is a work of fine proportions 
which more firmly than ever places this com- 
poser in the front ranks of contemporary mu- 
sicians of creative ability. It is a splendid set- 
ting of a Shawnee Indian legend and is certain 
to furnish an enjoyable and artistic vehicle for 
well trained choral groups. There are solos for 
all voices and at times the chorus is divided to 
make separate ensembles of each of the sexes. 
Wise use is made of a reader to carry along the 
continuity of the legend. 

A single copy may be ordered in advance of 
publication at 50 cents, postpaid. 


SAcRED TRIOS FOR WOMEN’S 
V OICES 


There are frequent occasions when a book 
of this kind will come in handy. Every ex- 
perienced choirmaster who conducts a volun- 
teer choir will instantly see the advantages of 
having copies of it on hand. The musical 
director in young women’s academies, or in 
college chapels, will also want to examine this 
book, as the numbers may be sung by cho- 
ruses capable of singing three-part music. 
An invitation is extended to all those inter- 
ested to send for a copy now while it may be 
secured at the special advance of publication 
cash price, 35 cents, postpaid. 
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From Many LAnps 
A Musica SkeTcH 
By Micprep Apair 


With many progressive 
teachers, the pupils’ recital 
has taken on new pleasures 
in the last few years. What 
used to be along drawn- 
out program of twenty-five 
or thirty or more numbers 
of doubtful enjoyment even to fond parents, 
has given way to the attractive musical sketch 
in which the various pieces to be played on 
the recital program are connected by an at- 
tractive story. This idea may be carried out 
quite elaborately, if conditions will permit, to 
the extent even of rather ambitious stage set- 
tings. This new work, From Many Lands is 
planned not only to allow the children to 
display their musical accomplishments, but 
also the story allows them to appear in the 
costumes of various nationalities. In addition 
to the piano pieces in easy grades, there is 
also a violin solo, a rhythmic orchestra num- 
ber, and even a little number for four per- 
formers at one piano. There is also opportu- 
nity for singing and dancing. 

Teachers desiring to present a genuine 
novelty in their pupils’ recital have the op- 
portunity to place an order for a single copy 
of this book at the special advance of pub- 
lication price of 25 cents, postpaid. 


Trio REPERTOIRE 
Vioitin, CELLO AND PIANO 
We are pleased with the interest evidenced 


by the announcement of this collection to 
follow The Trio Club for violin, cello and 
piano, Performers familiar with the latter 


folio will find in Trio Repertoire a work of 
slightly more advanced grade. The violin 
part employs the higher positions; the cello 
part, up to the thumb position, with easy 
harmonies in the higher range. 

The arrangements are all new and the 
greater part of the music has never before 
been offered for trio ensemble. 

Fifteen compositions comprise the index, 
and make up a wide variety of modern and 
classic favorites. 

This work will soon be off the press, and 
now is the time to take advantage of our 
special in advance of publication price of only 
90 cents for the three parts complete, postpaid. 


SELECTED CHORALES 


By JouHann SEBASTIAN 
Bacu 


The magnificent work 
being done by school music 
supervisors in many parts 
of the country has resulted 
in the development of cho- 
rus singing to the point 
where the students can 
begin to undertake and properly understand 
the works of the great Bach. To supply ma- 
terial for their first ventures into the field of 
polyphonic works we are publishing this 
splendid collection of Bach Chorales. Hun- 
dreds of teachers and choral societies have 
already placed orders for individual copies of 
the new collection at the special pre-publica- 
tion price, 35 cents, postpaid. It is hoped 
that copies soon will be ready for delivery to 
advance subscribers. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFERS 
WITHDRAWN 


Supervisors and teachers of music classes in 
schools will be interested in the works we now 
have ready for delivery and which this’ month 
are withdrawn from the advance of publica- 
tion offers. 

Choral Art Repertoire, by Edward Ells- 
worth Hipsher is a book of excellent arrange- 
ments for four-part singing of favorite themes 
from the works of the masters. In offering 
this very best type of music to-high school 
glee clubs the director also lays a foundation 
for better musical appreciation, acquainting 
the singers with the imperishable melodies 
from the symphonies and standard instrumen- 
tal compositions. Appropriate texts have 
been given each arrangement and particular 
care has been exercised in keeping the vocal 
range within a reasonable compass. Price, 
90 cents. 

The Class Room Music Writing Book, 
heretofore mentioned in these columns as 
“Five-Cent Music Writing Book,” will un- 


doubtedly solve a problem for music teachers, 
both in private and class instruction. Writ- 
ten exercises are apt to be more easily re- 
membered and every pupil can now be 
provided with sufficient equipment for such 
work. The book is made in the style of a 
stenographic note-book, opening at the top. 
The staff line spacing will be a little wider 
than in ordinary music writing paper. Price, 
5 cents. 


Caution! Beware or FrRAuD 


AGENTS 


Our musical friends are warned against 
swindlers soliciting magazine subscriptions. 
Our duly authorized representatives carry the 
official receipt of Tue Erups Music Maca- 
ZINE, Theodore Presser Co., Publishers. Rep- 
resentatives for other agencies and publishers 
also carry authorized receipts. Do not accept 
ordinary reccipts which may be purchased in 
any stationery store. Sign no contract, nor 
pay any money without reading the contract 
or receipt offered you. If you are in doubt 
as to the reliability of a canvasser, take his 
name and address, the name of the company 
which he represents, select Tue Erupr, send 
your money to us with the above information 
and we will see that he receives credit. Peclp 
us to saye you from loss. 


CurIstTMAS SHOPPING CAN Bz 
Dong WirHout Caso OutTtay 


On another page you will find a list of fine 
premiums, or rewards, given in exchange for 
Erupe Music Macazinr subscriptions at the 
full price. Each subscription counts as one 
point, or credit, toward a reward. All mer- 
chandise is carefully selected, high class and 
warranted by the manufacturer. You will be 
proud of any selection you may make as a 
gift for a friend. Canvass your circle of 
musical acquaintances, show them a copy of 
Tue Erupe and you can easily secure enough 
subscriptions to pay for all gifts to friends 
whom you may wish to remember. Send post 
card for circular listing all rewards offered. 


Erupe SusscripTionNs ARE AI- 
WAYS AN ACCEPTABLE CHRIST- 
MAS GIFT 


Any music lover will warmly appreciate 
the thoughtfulness of a friend who gives Tue 
Erupe as a holiday remembrance, bringing 
its cheerful message each month for the entire 
year. 
no trouble. Simply enclose $2.00 with the 
name and address of your friend and your 
Christmas shopping is done. If requested, we 
will send an attractive gift card to the recip- 
ient to arrive on Christmas morning. Place 
your orders early to avoid the possibility of 
Ghereountneat in the last-minute Christmas 
rush, 


1933, CALENDARS FOR 
Music TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


This year we have an unusual value to 
offer. The calendar portion on a card folder 
size 6% x 6 may be used as a pocket, desk 
or wall calendar. For pocket or desk use, 
it may remain in the attractive case and 
memorandum holder in which the calendar is 
delivered. This case is made of a handsome 
dark blue metallic finished stock that has a 
tasteful richness which makes it acceptable in 
the midst of the finest studio or home ap- 
pointments. This case folds to 3% x 7 in 
size which is convenient for carrying in 
pocket or hand bag. 

Besides the calendar which gives at a 
glance the full year of 1933 and the first 
three months of 1934, the ever useful case 
contains a memo pocket in which will be 
found 25 sheets of blank white memo paper 
size 34% x 64. 

All this makes a wonderful little practical 
and useful Christmas remembrance which 
may be distributed to students and friends at 
a cost of only 10 cents each, or $1.00 a dozen. 

The calendar card carries at the top pen- 
sketched miniature portraits of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart and Wagner. Blank white 
paper to refill the memo pocket may be ob- 
tained when desired at 10 cents a hundred. 


Tue Sports Writer Knows— 


Of course, we mean the old established sports writer who is not 
fooled by any pet enthusiasms but rather reviews sports events on 
True, he often wisely predicts the 
success, for instance, of a promising baseball player because he can 
see in that player some of the tally-winning abilities noted in stars 
who have gone before, but in pointing out the valuable and out- 
standing players, the facts and figures given on the score sheets are 


the basis of accomplishments. 


what definitely identify leaders. 


In the music publishing business the entries on our score sheets 
are the editions which have to be printed in order to meet the de- 
The few items out of ~ 
each month's printing order that can be selected for presentation 
here represent a very small proportion of the ‘leaders,” particularly 
when editions are usually to anticipate the demands of a season or 
two, but active music workers will find it most helpful to watch these listings each 
and to make it a point to become acquainted with those works serving their particular 
Tueovorr Presser Co., as you know, gladly offers the privilege of examination. 


mand for musie that has won acceptance. 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
23978 Jolly Little Fisherman— 
FL OWE ~ vs 5 eeieteeee eee tate te ot $0.25 
3897 Elves—Rogers ..........-+ 3 “Bd 
11647 Souvenir No. 2 (Mendels- 
sohn’s Spring Song)— 
Spawldinge ce.12 ae ree ae 4a) 
11828 Rocky Brooklet—Wettach.. 34 -d0 
30536 King Cotton (March) — 
SOUSG ig ip trea ce omnes 4 .00 
357 Nocturne in E flat major— 
OQhopine & ocecgree peueee oe 3 .30 
2326 Hark, Hark, the Lark— 
Schubert=Lisel a aertecs oo 6 40 
7750 Slow Movement, from **Moon- 
light Sonata,’ Op. 27, No. 
2— Beet hover in a sistas = 6 .35 
SHEET MUSIC—TWO PIANOS, 
FOUR HANDS 
15348 Gavotte Miniature—Brown. 3 -50 


PIANO STUDIES AND ERG ee 


Music Play for Every Day, Complete. 1.25 
My First Efforts in the Piano Class..... afi) 
Beginner’s Book—Presser.........0045 1.00 
Book for Older Beginners—Williams.... 1.00 
First Year at the Piano, Complete— 
NPRLUROIIVS Whe «sa. drarmueremetedleticetae Nd eeaens 1.00 
Tirst Year at the Piano, Part One— 
WV RULEQIVS  s- 55 hn wtalin Dera ete te ate “Bd 
First Year at the Piano, Part Three— 
WRU NUS ex: 's-» 203 cuts ohare einem nue nets -3d 
The First Period at the Piano—Kam- 
TRO OP ONS) on ate a I Qe a ee 75 
Standard Graded Course of Studies, Grade 
TpO— MGERCWS asic pinto oe eee ame eeeneiete 1.00 
Selected Studies, Book Two— Czerny- 
SCN 1 Sr cree aoe ioe. ae te 1.00 
Twenty-five Melodies for Bye, Ear and 
Hand 'Training—Bilbro............. .T5 
© 


A FAVORITE 
COMPOSER 


If this presentation of Mr. Rogers were 
in a person to person meeting, you would 
find that none of the portraits of him 
you have seen nor any of the written 
words about him, including these, ever 
gave you an adequate conception of 
the man. Unless you are over six 
feet tall, you would look up into his 
face and find more than words could 
possibly tell. The quiet good humor, 
the comforting benevolence, the calm 
of faith and the reign of sincerity 
of which you would be conscious would 


make you realize that the spark of musical genius — 


moving about in such a soul could not have done 
other than send forth to the world so much good 
music. 

Age is not a part of the spirit of this man. The 
years have brought him successes, hosts of 
friends, innumerable tributes and many occasions 
of testimonials of esteem for him and his works. 
They also have given him severe testings in the 
loss of loved ones, He has moved along stead- 
fastly through these lights and shadows, retain- 
ing and enriching the wholesome characteristics 
with which he was endowed. 


It wos on February 7, 1857, that he became an 
addition to the population of Fair Haven, Conn. 


PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title ‘Grade Price 
23425 CHINATOWN 2% $0.30 
3898... GIAINTS,. A435 sctaeeare heemmeeenm 3 35 
23751 DUCKS IN THE POND....... 414 40 
12051 LITTLE MISS MUFFET..... 2 25 
$092 FEU sFOUL E29 pe. senha eee 6 40 
12052 OLD MOTHER HUBBARD .. 1 25 
12050 MARY, MARY, QUITE CON- 

TRARY 1% 25 
3901 SIRENS ana 3 ie 
8654 VALSE MIGNONNE. Prt ye 3 30 


Each month we tropose in the Publisher’s Monthly Letter to 
mention of a composer who, by reason of the marked favor in w. 
music buyers of today hold his compositions, is entitled to desi 
tion as a favorite composer of piano music. ; 


JAMES H. ROGERS 


PIANO SOLO COLLECTIONS - 


Cat. No. Title and Composer 

Girl's Own Books..2.. ahem 
Tranquil Hours (Sacred Piano Music 
Paul Wachs’ Album... viggrersteenene a 


SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL DUET 
4743 I Heard the Voice of Jesus § 
(Alto and Baritone)—Rathb 


SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLO 
380035 In Maytime (Low)—Speaks.... - 


VOCAL COLLECTIONS 
Oratorio Repertoire (Bass)—Douty.. 
Singer’s Repertoire wah ateleeare 
» SHEET MUSIC—VIOLIN SOLO — 
50097 Meditation—Morrison 


VIOLIN COLLECTION 
Album of Song Transcriptions—H artmam 


16834 The Bells of Aberdovey—Stewa 
22940 Vox Angelica—Henrich..... 


OPERETTAS 
ey of the Nancy Lee—Curtis (Comi 


ra) 
Miss Polly’s Patchwork Quilt—Stults. 


MUSICAL LITERATURE A. 
THEORETICAL WORKS 

Standard Iistory of Musie—Cooke. . 
Complete History of Music. . Baltzell. . 
Choir and Chorus Conducting—Wode 
Mozart (Child’s Own Book o Great 
sicians)—T apper 
Harmony Book for Beginners—Orem. 
Pianose ript Book—Jonas...... 
Indian Music (The Etude Musical Book 
Library)—Lieurance, Nevin and 
man 


een eviews se ee lee ee eee eee 


His music lessons began at 12. 
he developed under Clarence 
J. M. Towne in Chicago, in Bi 
Loeschhorn, Ehrlich, Rhode an 
and under Guilmant, Fissot a 
in Paris. Returning to the 
States he spent one year as 
and music teacher in Burling 
Then in 1883 he settled in 
There he served the Second 
Church for nineteen years, 
Unitarian Church for twenty- “fir 
and during all this time was 
ganist of the Euclid Avenue Temple. 
“gogue he served continually for fifty 
he retired early in 1931. He now resides: 
dena, California, and we nearly forget 

tion that he was married in 1891 a: ad 
children. ; 


The compositions by James H. 
many organ numbers, songs, piano 
songs, anthems and cantatas. It would 
siderable space to mention all, but si 
our readers are interested in teachin 
the following very selected list from 
of successful piano teaching and | 
keeps this in mind. 


Cat. No. 
3897 
23426 
12053 
8656 


se eeees sete e beens 


MOONLIGHT DANCE ..... 
LITTLE JACK HORNER... 
TROT DE CAVAL [ 
MORRIS DANCE . 
TYROLEAN WALTZ .,c0m 
THE BUSY BROOK ........ 
WITCHES. vic)... 
VALSE REVEUSE ..... 


es 


THE ETUDE 


(Choppers and Rollers 


By Heren OurpHant Bares 


BIG SALE 

Genuine Imported Canary Birds 
Choppers $2.95 
Rollers $5.95 


“Oh mother, can I have a canary bird 
or Christmas?” asked Josephine, as she 
azed longingly into Jenkin’s show window 
illed with yellow feathered songsters. 
“Yes, my dear,’ replied Mrs. Benson 
‘Come, let us pick one out.” 

' “Looking for a fine singer, 
isked the, clerk. “These are choppers. 
You will notice that their song is not as 
ustained as that of the rollers on this 
ide.” 

Josephine listened carefully for a mo- 
t. “I see,’ she said. “The choppers 
arate eyery note just like my music 
cher says I play.” 

“Exactly,” replied Mrs. Benson. “De- 
ached notes and staccato passages are 
fective, and necessary for contrasts, but 
good legato touch is the foundation of 
Ml fine playing. Anyone who has not 
earned to connect the notes of a melody 
not gone far on the road to musician- 
When your music teacher is satis- 
that you play your new picce legato, 
will buy you a roller.” 

Josephine practiced carefully, and im- 
roved her touch so much that, on Christ- 

s, she proudly showed her friends the 
roller her mother could buy. 


madam ?” 


= 5 


. On Christmas Pyorning 


_ By Carmen Matone 


Pi 


tise sat erect in her cozy bed. 

in her face the first sunbeam played; 
| queer little noise awakened her, 
bright tinkling sound it made! 


mped out of bed to investigate 
nd she flung wide open her door. 
e sound seemed to come from the big 
; front room, 
tiptoed, hushed, on the floor. 


ed with delight as she peered inside. 
corner stood a tall tree, 
it was, with its weight of gifts. 
ndsome as it could be! 


gay tree was a larger gift, 
; a holly bouquet. 

piano was there for her. 

on this Christmas day! 


the holly a kitty’s head, 
ud, seemed wishing to tease. 


ng and tapping the holly leaves, 
hed out on the keys. 


he Song of the Pine Gree 
By C. F. LANING 


ce HERE, there! You have had 
enough excitement for today. Let 


me sing you to sleep, Little 
Brother Evergreen,” said the Tall Tower- 
ing Pine. 
“But I want to play with South Wind a 
little while longer! And the snow is he- 


ginning to scatter jewels all over me. Do 
let me stay awake and admire them!” 
“But, little brother, the South Wind 


should go to bed, too—and the birds can- 
not come to nest when you are so rest- 
less. There, there! I shall sing you a song 
of great, wide skies and of gleaming stars 
and of still lakes.” 

And, in spite of himself, Brother Ever- 
green began to quiet his quivering branches 
while the towering Pine sang a low song, 
in tones that seemed very comforting and 
very beautiful. And the great branches 
hovered protectively over the little Ever- 
green and kept the wild North Wind from 
snapping its small, pleasant-smelling twigs. 

The next day was 
so sunny and so 
bright that little 
Evergreen littered 
his needles joyously. 
But Great Brother 
Pine bent low and 
whispered to it a soft 
farewell, saying that 
he must leave the 
forest that day, but 
that Little Brother 
should not grieve 
since great good for- 
tune was in store for 
him. In spite of this ~ 
assurance, however, 
Little Brother was 
sad and waved his 
limbs  disconsolately 
as the Great Pine was 
carried away on a 
truck. ; 

After Brother Pine 
had left, Little 
Brother got.quite 
conceited. He thought 
of nothing from 
morning to night except .how the snow 
looked in his branches and how the sun 
lit up the dark green of his needles. You 
would have thought that he never had any- 
thing to do but wave his branches about 
for the sun to play on them. The little 
birds got weary of his constant shifting and 
built their nests elsewhere. Then one day 
men came and took Evergreen away, too. 


EVERGR EEN 


He went to sleep on the truck—and when 
he opened his eyes found himself in a place 
where many suns seemed to be gleaming 
right around his head. And on his limbs 


hung the most gorgeous red and gold and : 


green balls—and snow that never melted 
festooned every twig. How very gay he 
was, and how the children praised him! 

The upshot of it was that Little Ever- 


green lost his head. He gleamed and 
gleamed. He trembled with pride. And 


then, forgetting that he was no longer 
rooted to the ground, he swayed toward the 
mirror on the far wall to view his gor- 
eeousness. He would most certainly have 
fallen, glittering balls and all, had he not 
heard a gentle, low voice. 

“Little Brother, Little Brother!  Isn’t 
it time for you to rest now? You have 
had too much excitement and you are trem- 
bling with weariness. Go to sleep while I 
sing to you, Little Brother.” 

Evergreen looked around in amazement 
to discover where the 
voice came from. 
What he saw was a 
small wooden instru- 
ment that spoke so 
softly, so gently and 
so beautifully that he 
knew it must be 
Brother Pine. And 
when it ceased all the 
children crowded 
around the boy who 
held it, begging, “Oh, 
play it again! Aren’t 
we glad Santa 
bought you a violin 
for Christmas!” And 
Brother Pine sang 
through the violin of 
gleaming stars and 
quiet lakes and of all 
\ Sed the beautiful things he 
See ate knew and loved when 

‘ he lived in the for- 
\e est, under the wide 
{ {; x ‘ skies. 
; Little Evergreen lis- 
tened very quietly 
and very thankfully until his tired branches 
drooped and he slept. And the. music 
drifted through his dreams till the little 
boy laid the violin gently in its case. But 
before he closed the lid he bent over and 
whispered, “Thank you, most beautiful 
Christmas present of all, for the music you 
have given me!’ And Brother Evergreen 
stirred and nodded happily in his sleep. 


ENIGMA 


Dorotuy Tupor JENKs 


My first ts in MIST, 

But never in FOG. 

My next its in PUP, 

But never in DOG. 

My third is in SIN, 

But never in GOOD. 

My fourth is in MIGHT, 


But never in COULD. 
My last is in CHRISTMAS, 
But not in THANKSGIVING. 


My whole makes the lives 
Of musicians worth living. 
(Answer: MUSIC). - 
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A (@hristmas Story 


By Hans HoERLeEIN 


’T was the eve before Christmas— 
By custom, this night, 

In the windows of houses 

There glimmered the light 


Of a radiant candle-flame, 
Lighting the way 

That the Christ-child abroad 
Might not stumble nor stray. 


On this eve before Christmas, 
A friendly old house 
Gave its light. All was quiet. 
Perhaps an old mouse 


Snooped around, but it fled, 
Not again to come forth 

As St. Nick came along 

In his sleigh from the North. 


There were gay bells a-jingling, 
And snow-muffled hoofs 

Of reindeer swift prancing 
Aloft on the roofs. 


Here the girls all loved music 
(Old Santa well knew), 

And very nice gifts 

He would take down the flue, 


As rewards for the practice 
They'd eagerly done 
Every day without failure, 
Though ’twasn’t all fun. 


At the next house, however, 
Old Santa had heard 

No one ever practiced, 
Unless strongly urged. 


So he whipped up his reindeer 
To speed o’er the wall 

Quite decided that there 

He'd leave nothing at all, 


But he paused. Was he heartless? 
They'd surely be glum. 

(They were boys.) Should he leave 
Them a trombone, a drum? 


They would practice on these, 
Of course! Simply grand! 


. They'd be able to play 
Very soon in the band! 


MERRY 
CAIRISIMAS 


EVERYBODY 
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Why We Learn Tees Definitions 


By Annette M. LINGELBACH 


Wuy must we know the musical terms, 
such as allegro moderato and allegro 
schersando, in order to be good musicians ? 
Simply because they are the signs along 
our musical road that we must obey un- 
questioningly, just as we obey the laws of 
grammar, or mechanics, or science or na- 
ture. 

For instance (1) Would you dream of 
reading without first learning the words 
themselves, or at least the vowels and con- 
sonants that go to make up our language? 
Nor would you expect anyone else to be 
able to read without first knowing these 
important vowels and consonants. In like 
fashion the descriptive terms 
provide the different shades of meaning, 
emotion, color and rhythm, so that our 
music will always be interesting, varied 
and sparkling. 

(2.) Would you drive a car without 
first learning how to start it, stop it, shift 
the gears, use the brake, back in and back 
out, turn around, change tires, and regu- 
late your speed? Would you drive through 


in music’ 


town without knowing anything about the 
trafic regulations or the parking ordi- 
nances? Would you not remember that, 
as the sign on the traffic pole changes 
from Stop to Go, so does andante (slow) 
change to allegro, moderato (moderately 
fast) or perhaps allegro scherzando (live- 
ly) in the streets of music-town? 

(3.) In studying botany, you learn the 
scientific names of flowers so that you may 
speak with authority about them. Instead 
of red trillium or bird’s-foot violet, you 
say learnedly, Trillium Erectum or Viola 


Pedata. The same is true of music, where 
dolce stands for “sweetly, softly, deli- 
cately,” and, grazioso for, “in a graceful 


manner.” 

Look over any subject that requires a 
close study and see if this rule of learning 
its most important technical terms does 
not apply. Then say to yourself, “Why 
would not this rule of learning the most 
important words and phrases, to guide us 
on our way and make the study twice as 
easy and interesting, apply to music, too?” 


Game for Club Deetings 


By Frorence L. Curtiss 


Allow ten minutes for this game. The 
one having the most answers by the end 
of that time wins. The blanks are to. be 
filled in with musical terms. 

“Ted, I want you to go to the store for 
me,’ said Mrs. Brown, “and here is a (1) 
for the grocer.” In less than no (2) Ted 
reached the store. The clerk gave him 
two bunches of (3), and, as he placed some 
bananas on the (4), he said, “I will give 
you an extra one for good (5).” Won- 
dering to whom the order should be 
charged, he looked for the (6) on the note. 


“T will (7) the packages carefully, and 
you (8) the basket tightly,” said the clerk. 
Ted sat down to (9) on the way home as 
the basket was heavy. As he jumped over 
a (10) in the fence he fell (11) and broke 
the handle of the basket; so he tied it with 
a (12). As he came to a (13) in the road 
he met his neighbor (14) Smith, who 
walked home with him. 
Answers: 1, note. 2, time. 
4, scales. 5, measure. 6, signature. 
8. holds. Gy crests, = 110." baree aul, anlar 
cord (chord). 13, turn. 14, major. 


3, beats. 
7, tie. 
12, 


LETTER Box 


Dear JUNIOR Etupe: 

Away in distant Malaya, situated almost 
on the opposite side of the globe, there is 
a family of eight children who form a 
string band and a plectrum orchestra of 
their own. 

The four oldest children play more than 
four instruments each, and the youngest 
four play two instruments each. All eight 
play the piano. 


They form a nice little orchestra in a 


tiny little town called Parit Buntar, Fed- 
States, where there are no 


erated Malay 


places of amusement, such as cinemas, thea- 
ters or other shows. 

They play classical pieces and popular, 
and many pieces taken from THE Erupe. 

Enclosed is a picture of this orchestra 
with their teacher, Mr: A. Martines, of 
Penang, thirty miles distant from Parit 
Buntar. 


From your friend, 
Miss I. SABAPATHY, 
Parit Buntar, 
F. M. S., Malay. 
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Famous Operas | 
DIE WALKURE 


The second opera in Wagner’s series of 
“Der Ring des Nibelungen” is called “Die 
Walkie.” This is a difficult title to pro- 
nounce; so it is generally given the Eng- 
lish form, “The Valkyrie.” 

The story is a continuation of the story 
on “Das Rheingold,” given in last month’s 
Junior Erupr, and it would be well to re- 
view that first, as these stories have such 
complicated plots. 

Between “The Rhinegold” and “The Val- 
kyrie,” certain things have happened. Wo- 
tan, sadly realizing that if Alberich regains 
the ring the Gods will perish, comes down 
to earth for a while. Here his nine daugh- 
ters, the Valkyrie, with shields and long 
spears, gallop about on white horses and 
carry the fallen warriors up through the 


clouds to Walhalla, where they guard the 


castle against the Nibelungs. 

After a while he returns to Walhalla, 
but he leaves his son, Siegmund, on earth, 
expécting him to become a brave hero and 
to help to regain the ring. 

Here the story of this opera begins. 

During a heavy storm in the forest, 

Siegmund finds shelter in the home of 
Hunding and Sieglinde. He soon dis- 
covers that Sieglinde is his long lost sis- 
ter, as she tells him a story about a magic 
sword that somebody once thrust into one 
of her big trees, and says that no one but 
the mightiest hero would ever be able to 
pull it out. Siegmund, confident of his 
own strength, immediately pulls it from the 
tree. (It had been thrust into the tree by 
Wotan when he once visited the place in 
disguise. ) 
' The next day Siegmund prepares to 
fight against Hunding ; and Wotan, hearing 
of this, commands his favorite Valkyrie 
daughter, Briinnhilde, to defend Siegmund. 
Siegmund expects, of course, to win any- 
way, as he has the magic sword to help 
him; but just at the fateful moment 
Wotan appears amid thunder and lightning 
and shatters the sword, and Sitegmund 
falls, while Sieglinde, who is watching 
the combat, faints. Briinnhilde picks up 
the shattered sword and carries Sieglinde 
away on her horse. She gives the broken 
sword to Sieglinde and tells her to keep it, 
for some day she will have a son who will 
become a great hero. 


The next act opens with the ride of the 


of music in existence. The Valkyries are 
gathered together on a mountain top, pre- 
paring for their flight ches the clouds 
to Walhalla. 

But it happens that Briinnhilde has dis- 
regarded some of her father’s commands. 
He becomes very angry with her, and as 


Crius Corner 


Dear Junior Erupe: 

We have a class meeting every month 
in the studio where I take lessons. We 
have the reports and then a lovely program 
when some of the students play their 
pieces. Then we have refreshments. Weé 
attend to all the work ourselves. These 
meetings train us to appear before people. 

From your friend, 
Marian Roiter (Age 12), 
Ohio. 


“a punishment tells her that he is g 
put her to sleep magically, on a mov 
top. After bidding her a long farewel 
covers her with her large shield; thi 
calls on the God of Fire, who surre 
her entirely by a circle of flames. 


hero—Siegfried—appears in the next 
makes a gorgeous piece of stage pres 
tion, and Wotan’s farewell and the 


music. 


t the Philadelphia Orchestra, but m 
Valkyrie, one of the most famous pieces — 


THE BTU 


can rescue her but a great hero, and 


The scene of Briinnhilde sleeping on 
rocks and the breaking out of the 


Music are two very beautiful pie 


Briinnhilde bearing a wounded 
to Walhalla. 


There are records of these com 
and it is important to hear th 
Ride of the Valkyries and the Fi 
are obtainable on Victor records 
and 9006; and there are records 


old manner of recording. They 
No. 6245. You may often hear 
of the Valkyries played by sot 
radio orchestras, also; for it is a 
ular and very great compositio 

The Valkyries’ Cry is very thrilli 
may be heard on Victor Rey 
sung by Jeritza. 


N. B. The Junior Erune fi 
ceives letters asking for addres 
respondence, but does not 


ten directly to the Letter 
Club Corner are always 
Juniors of any age. Add 
writers, however, are fre qu 
as the writers live too far aw 
contests within the time limi 
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Juntor Erupe Contest 


iTue Junior Erupe will award three 
etty prizes each month for the best and 
atest original stories or essays and an- 
vers to puzzles. 

‘Subject for story or essay this month— 
Melody.” Must contain not over one 
indred and fifty words. Any boy or 
‘rl under fifteen years of age may com- 
®te whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
id address of sender written plainly, and 
fust be received at the Junior ETupe 
Hffice, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


Gechnic 


(Prize Essay) 


1 
: 


‘Smoothness, quality of tone, clearness, 
Inness and poise are based on technic, 
It technic is the prime essential upon 
Ihich successful musical study is founded. 
| is so necessary that students who over- 
lok it are headed for almost certain dis- 
pter. 
‘A house built on a firm foundation will 
t and be beautiful for an indefinite 
me. So it is with a musician. If he has 
firm technical foundation, he may achieve 
le qualities of an artistic concert soloist. 
owever, like the house, if he fails to keep 
his foundation, these qualities cannot be 
tained. 
What is included in technic? With the 
anist, it is scales, arpeggios, firmness and 
laxation; with the violinist, it is vibrato, 
wing, fingering, position and expression. 
io matter what musical instrument is se- 
cted, technic plays a most important part 
attaining those accomplishments which 
ery musician seeks to possess. 
Zor WitttAMs (Age 13), 
Ohio. 


Gechnic 
¥ (Prize Essay) 


‘Technic for a pianist is the ability to 
> one’s arms, wrists, hands and fingers 
r the making of musical sounds. It takes 
a careful training to secure perfect 
trol of all these muscles. 
Independence of each finger, responsive 
| relaxed wrists and control of the arms 
e necessary for good technic, and when 
is secured one possesses a beautiful 
che 
It is hard to distinguish the difference 
ween touch and technic; touch is the 
ner of manipulating the keys to pro- 
ice a desired effect, and technic is the 
ility of the hands to manipulate the keys 
as to give that effect. 
Mind is the General; the fingers are 
ained soldiers doing all they are com- 
anded to do. The ability of the fingers 
do as the mind directs is fine technic and 
combined with musical feeling, gives 
1¢ playing. 
_ ELeanor Doak Jacogs (Age 12), 
Tennessee. 


s TO SEPTEMBER PUZZLES 


eea-C-e e-W-e 
Bas-ti-y n-A-y 
j- -O-y e-G-g 
a-P-e o-N-e 
s-E-e 
i-R-e 


RS FOR SEPTEMBER PuzzLEs 


ersey (Age 11), Georgia 
derson (Age 14), California 


* geot, 


before the fifteenth of December. Names 
of prize winners and their contributions 
will be published in the issue for 
March. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


©Gechnic 


(Prize Essay) 


Before beginning to talk about technic, 
we must first give its definition. To make 
the fingers go swiftly over the piano, or to 
make them go where we want them to, 
with unerring precision, is to master the 
basis of piano playing, which is technic. 

While I am only 4th grade in music, my 
knowledge of the essentials of playing the 
piano is enough to enable me to know the 
value of good technic. As Vladimir Horo- 
witz, the Russian virtuoso, said, it is im- 
portant to know not only what to practice 
but know how to practice. 

I study hard every day so that I may 
improve my technic. 

Though I may not become as great as 
Beethoven, Schumann, and other immortal 
composers, I wish, at least, to have the 
satisfaction of knowing I have mastered 
technic and other things that are necessary 
to good piano playing. 

Marcus WiLBAN (Age 11), 
Arkansas. 


Opera Puzzle 
EVANGELINE Carter (Age 11) 


Each of the following letters is the first 
letter in the name of an opera written by 
the composer opposite. 


F—Gounod 
R—Gounod 
O—Verdi 
M—Puccini 
M—Flotow 
U—Verdi 
S—Wagner 
I—Verdi 
C—Bizet 
M—Thomas 
A—Verdi 
S—Saint-Saens 
T—Wagner 
E—Verdi 
R—Verdi 
S—Verdi 


Honorasit—E MENTION FOR SEPTEMBER 
Essays: 


Emily Webber, Billy Luke, Doris Hoffman, 
Hadassah Yonach, Samuel Stoner Emson, 
Anna Lacho, Lorraine Young, Eda LaFaye 
Schlatter, Waverly Hundley, Evelyn Lauya- 
Martha Ann Mitchell, Margaret Baum, 
Mary Leone Abbott Dorothy ee Irene 
Jordan, Blizabeth Smith, Anna Marie Nix, 
Catherine Yamarka, Rose Yasui, Helen Grant, 
Samoya_ Hirata, Marjorie Ann Molesworth, 
Carol Ward, Wallace Forlines. 


HonorABLE MENTION FOR SEPTEMBER 
Puzzes: 


Margaret Georgia Orriss, Edgar Tice, Helen 
Lannen, Margaret Kersey, Emily Webber, 
Geraldine Timyan, Frederick Green, Edith 
Lewis, Mary Bone, Mary E. Stevenson, Reva 
Potashin, Helen Hicks, Hertha Tschoerner, 
Kathleen rags Marjorie Ann Nolesworth, 
Evangeline Carter, Virginia 
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Recorps AND Rapio 
(Continued from page 844) 


A Familiar Farce 


ENGELBERG’S precision and vigor 
are familiar qualities. Perhaps his 
interpretive ability is best exemplified in 
the recordings he has made with the Am- 
sterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra. This 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that, this 
being his own orchestra—so to speak—by 
right of long years of close association, he 
can produce a better planned performance. 
On Columbia disc 68055D, we have the 
first recording of Beethoven’s “Leonore 
Overture No. 1.” And on discs 68049 and 
58D, we have re-cordings of the ‘“Corio- 
lanus” and “Egmont” overtures. All are 
excellent examples of the modern recording 
director’s art.and of Mengelberg’s genius 
for re-creation. Such recordings are ever- 
welcome additions to any library of re- 
corded-music. The “Leonore Overture No. 
1,” while not as famous as No. 3, never- 
theless deserves to rank among Beethoven’s 
best overtures. 

A novel, interesting and wholly practical 
way to acquaint one’s self with the motives 
that are used in “Der Ring des Nibelungen” 
has been conceived by a recording com- 
pany. On Victor discs Nos. 11215 and 
11216, there are ninety motives from those 
glorious musical dramas played by the 
London Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Lawrence Collingwood, a pupil 
of Albert Coates’. 


A Motive Chart 


ITH IHE two dises- comes a 

printed list which gives the musical 
notation of the motives in the order in 
which they are played. On the record, 
prior to the playing of the theme, a voice 
announces the number of each motive; thus, 
all one has to do, if one is unfamiliar with 
any given motive, is to refer to the list to 
ascertain its significance. This method of 
learning Wagner’s striking and ingenious 
themes surely eclipses that of playing them 
on the piano. 

The music of Bach will never cease to 
inspire as well as please. Even in its care- 
free moods such as in the “Second Partita 
in C minor” where all is gaiety and light- 
heartedness, there is an inspiration of un- 
alloyed joy. Harold Samuel, who is well- 


known and much admired for his Bachian 
interpretations, plays this work with metic- 
ulous precision on two Columbia discs, 
Nos. 68056-68057D. 

There is a strange, seductive necro- 
mancy to the Viennese waltzes of Johann 
Strauss that captivates one’s imagination 
and quickens one’s pulses. Again and again 
one listens and is claimed by their rhythm 
and their melodic poetry. Some say they 
belong to an age of decadence, but if this 
be true then the majority of musically ap- 
preciative people must also belong to that 
age. Brunswick, who issued a short time 
ago an album of five of these waltzes, have 
come forward with another set. This sec- 
ond album contains Wine, Women and 
Song, Morning Papers, Songs of Love, 
Viennese Bonbons, and Artists Life. 


Vocal Presentations 


HREE well-recorded vocal discs, is- 

sued by. Brunswick recently, are 
headed by Schlusnus’ singing of the old 
Italian aria, Caro mio ben and Beethoven’s 
Worship of God in Nature. Here we 
have finished style and perfect diction 
(Brunswick disc 90237). On Brunswick 
disc 90238, Pataky, a young Viennese tenor, 
gives a good account of himself in two 
Mozartean arias, the J] mio tesoro from 
“Don Giovanni” and the Un aura amorosa 
from “Cosi fan tutte.” Pataky pos- 
sesses a pleasant, lyric voice which he 
admirably uses. Less imposing is Karen 
Branzell’s singing of two Grieg songs, Ich 
liebe Dich and Ein Traum (on Brunswick 
disc 85013). For some unaccountable 
reason this fine contralto singer hastens 
the latter song, thereby spoiling its charm 
and its effects. 

We must confess our admiration for an 
aria in the so-called “grand manner,” such 
as Ocean, thou mighty Monster from We- 
ber’s “Oberon,” particularly when sung by 
an artist like Lotte Lehmann. On Colum- 
bia disc 9055M, this singer gives a notable 
performance of this number. Again, on 
Columbia disc 9054M, she engages our at- 
tention with two-songs by Hildach, Der 
Lenz and Der Spielmann, which, by her 
rare musicianship, she makes seem more 
than they really are.. 


Mozart's Birthplace As Seen Goday 


(Continued from page 852) 


of Heaven.” 


One of the most important marionette 
shows is to be found in Prague. An unique 
feature of the beautiful little theater built 
for their performances is the movable seats 
provided for the children who compose the 
audience. Every chair can be raised or 
lowered according to the size of the child 
seated; so all little heads in the audience 
are on a level, and every youngster is able 
to see the stage without dodging. A good 
orchestra plays suitable music for the per- 
formances which are most artistic and well 
presented. 


In Athens marionettes are always to be 
found, and as in England and France are 
always out-of-doors. In the gardens of one 
of the fashionable restaurants stands the 
conventional Punch and Judy Show-box 
playing all night and every night. Here 
the Classics of old Greece are enacted in 
miniature. 


Tony Sarg, in America, has created 
many wonderful performances for his tiny 
dolls. One of the most beautiful is the 
story of Cervantes’, “Don Quixote.” These 
puppets, with many strings pulled by the 
hand of the master, glide with true Spanish 
languor, and pose with languishing steps 
before the great Don and his fat squire. 


Salzburg in 1931 


ETURNING to Salzburg where art 
and nature are united, where the very 
mountains seem to greet the pilgrim when 
he returns to enjoy the beauty of nature 
and hear again the masterpieces of the Im- 
mortals, as in the time of Mozart, the river 
swollen by snows from the nearby moun- 
tains still overflows its banks, rushing 
madly by the ancient city, making the old 
bridges quake with terror lest it drag them, 
too, in its furious rush on to the sea. And 
the rain, as in the lifetime of little Mozart, 
still falls in torrents on the unprotected 
head of the stranger who dares to brave 
the storms and listen to the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” with wet feet. But even the fury 
of the elements could not cool the enthusi- 
asm of the pilgrim who visited the Festival 
of 1931. Memories of wet feet and dripping 
locks, and of Death clutching the soul 
of Everyman in his icy grasp! These are 
memories which seem realities. And again 
the ultra modern ballet of “The Last 
Judgment” with its gorgeous fantasies, its 
graceful poses, its gripping emotional 
horrors, set to the majestic music of Handel 
—this, too, seems a reality. 

Contrast these with the sweet, almost 
childlike, appeal of the marionettes in Moz- 
art’s little theater, showing us the real life of 
our beloved Mozart. This seems the fairy 
tale, the unreal. It was, and it was not, 
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Only a few Leading 
Articles are listed here. 


The Musical Index is 
Complete. 


MonrtH Pacs 


Accompaniment for Violin. .... Skibinsky, Apr. 288 
Accompanying, Art of. Same Spross, Apr. 243 
Accompanying C ongregation  meeeavahe Reed, Oct. 734 
Adam Henry, Education........... Clark, July 475 
Animals and Music............... Lavell, Apr. 244 
Anthem, Better Rendering. . -Gilbert, Oct. 735 
At Dawning ce Sais eRe, sic aan “Cadman, Oct. 700 
Arpeggios, Charm of,............ Keefer, Aug. 536 
Band; Lure’ of: 5205, da00s ae seas Lake, Dec. 850 
Bands and Orchestras....... ..Grabel, Bach Month 
Band and Orchestra Routine......Grabel, Oct. 704 
Belgium’s Musical Queen........ Rummel, Dec. 835 
Bercer. Divine Chopin..............-. July 480 
Blind Hear Better.......... Kwalwasser, Apr. 249 
Bocustawsk!. Cure Mental Depression .July 469 
Bowing, Corteot:.c. ccs oe ocr see Hulff, Dec. 885 
Boys, What Music Oders......... Logan, Jan. 13 
{Aluminum Double Bass........May 366 
; American Wood for Violins.....Aug. 584 
Bratne.’ {Canned Music..............5: Feb. 136 
FUxtensious: .i:-<e mene este oe Apr. 288 
\Practice PT Dre es ch ethan Nov. 812 
Branpv. Pianist of Future. ............: Sept. 619 
Breath Control, Voice Control. ..Robinson, Dec. 878 
Breath, and Tone Beautiful....... Wycoff, Mar. 204 
Breathing and Diction.......- MacOdrum, Aug. 578 
Broadcasting Organ Recital..... Hopkins, May 362 
Broadcasting, Musician Know..... Parks, July 467 
Buscu. Band and Expression........... July 478 
CapMan. Writing a Successful Song....... Mar. 167 
Capet Taught, How...s.50. sige os Winn, July 512 
Carols, Early Nativity........... Martin, Dec. 846 
Catalogue Your Songs............ Brines, Apr. 283 
Character Study ........2-2 6... Bushell, Mar. 172 
Checking Up Bad Teaching........ ee Mar. 210 
Choir Class—Experiment....... A. S., Aug. S81 
Choosing Cheap Fiddle........... Digest July 512 
“Chopsticks? 5 sinc os: ase Frankenstein, June 408 
Chorus-Singers, to Read Music..... Pierce, June 436 
Church Organ Recital............. Boyd, Nov. 808 
Circus Band to Symphony.....Hirschberg, Feb. 95 
Cuarke. Career as Cornetist...........- May 332 
Class Piano Teaching........... Wagness, Sept. 616 
Common Sens6s. eee ee Lehmann, May 366 
Conductor's Baton) .2. 5. - <=: <. Grabel, Noy. 778 
Conductorless Chorus........ Guillenium, Sept. 607 
(Editorials. serra ett ce Bach Month 
LGEooksrh a yaratieiacse tao rear June 393 
C )Haydn, Musical Playlet....... May 319 
Ison \ Norw ay, Home of Grieg..... -May 317 
Vienna, the Musical Capital -Dee. 839 
ViGRIOGi se oath eects uae te July 463 
Coughs and Colds, Remedies. ...... Laine, Oct. 732 
Counterpoint and ‘Harmony. .....Dallam, May 327 
Cradles of Musical Art........... Rothery, Aug. 543 
“Die Meistersinger’’ Prelude...... Grabel, Apr. 254 
Depression, Teacher Laughed atMatthews, May 323 
Discs and Score Reading........ Horowitz, Oct. 696 
Drum Major, Training........McAllister, Aug. 549 
Dykema. School Music Teacher's Qualifi- 

CRBLOTIB:: 4. eonalw inte iahaste soe eee etree ane nari July 477 
OE, ao w-DessUune® tanucvs cook tne .Skiles, Apr. 283 
Edison and Music. .... . Young, June 399 
Enunciation....... .Wycoff, May 360 


Etude Portrait Series... . ch Month from Feb. 


Hive; Dan, ang, wey scc epee Mynning, Oct. 744 
Fairy Folk PUG GAL er. cies ies hs ape Erickson, Oct. 706 
Wnal S19; 2S DHE se. Sores clas oe as st Pierce, Dec. 880 
Finger Tdbuendeaoe and Melody...Ernst, Dec. 847 
Fingering, Importance of...... Werkhoven, Mar. 174 
Fingering, Pupil’s Waterloo....... 324 
First Law of Musie Study....:... 141 
First Lessons on Keyboard........ s tit 
MorestMlOwersic cic ones: te E 26 
Four Year Old, ree oe idee oe 
: Artistic Pedaling.... 537 
FRIEDHEIM. \List to Einstein. . 19 
Legacy from Pan 15 
| Millions for Musical Educa- 

CREUOW AC any) COM: oon ere sts 0 semaine oo Sept. 621 
Music and Good Queen Bess. June 401 
(\Tanbark Ring, Music of......Aug. 547 
Gicrr. Art: of Singingsc..2 224. meee ae Dec. 837 
G Minor Fugue Bach.............. Fry, Feb. 132 
Goxtpman. Band in Education........... Sept. 611 
Goldmark’s Sakuntala Overture... .Grabel, Jan. 24 
Good, Pure Tone, How Produced... Douty, Nov. 806 
Gottschalk, L. M., Ambassador. . ‘Bolling, Feb. 97 
Granddaddies Went to Concerts...Walsh, May 329 
Gunn. American Operatic Mecca. ..Jduly 471 
Hapuey. Sphere of Conductor........... Nov. 773 
Half Million in Scholarships....... Peery, May 330 
Hampourc. Leschetizky Days........... Oct. 689 
PANGS cio f os crapayr Rie ee ee Glenn, Mar. 171 
Hanson. American Music.............../ Apr. 247 
Hawaii's Musical Background... Armitage, Jan. 21 
Haydn, Disciple of Cheer.......... Allis, Aug. 539 
“Heart’’ in Your Tone, Putting...Russell, Feb. 100 
Hess. Play With the Piano.............. Aug. 535 
[nenerioan Twang” in Song....Oct. 733 
Sather a eevee Cee Oot ite 

Musical Jargon of the Radio. . ach Mont 

HipsHER. ) Taaete Aug: 
Singer's Imagination.......... Oct. 733 
Wrorld:of Musics: si... css Bach Month 
Home, Sweet Home, Original... .. Roberts, Jan. 18 
Horowirz. Technic, Outgrowth of ThoughtMar. 163 
Hymn Tunes, Adapted to Poetry... Marks, Dec. 880 
Hymns, How Get Their Names...... Boyd, Jan. 54 
Pivmns,;:ToPla gc. issn « < s ¥ Eubanks, Sept. 677 
MME OVB Laser oo ta vi ie es od M Mana-Zucca, ec. 842 
Improvisation, Importance of... Kitchener, Mar. 207 
Improvising, Beginner Bibis. keegan Harris, Mar. 206 
“In Bohemia,” Hadley........... Grabel, Mar. 176 
Instrumentation, Band. 225)...-c75 Hayward, Sept. 626 
Irursi. Outline and Atmosphere........ Feb. 8&9 
MORGRIN SOG sis retains Messy aoa s Russell, Dee. 884 
Junior Etude. . Gest, Each Month 
La Foree. Prospects for American Music.Sept. 617 
Lehman, Frame a es Ai Oeeae sma eee 
‘leveland Orchestra 5 -Apr. 241 
LEonanD. \High Lights in Piano Methods. ‘June 403 
Lights for the Singer.............. Shaw, Feb. 130 
Liszt, a Lesson From........... Philipp, Sept. 614 
Liszt. My Piano Pe ne eee wae ec, 842 
Little Pupil, Keeping Amused....... Cobb, Nov. 818 
Marimba-Xylophone............J Musser, Apr. 251 
Mason. What Mean by‘ a pa -Dee. 845 


. Reed, Jan. pon Feb 
eee Bonner, Se . 662 


Master Dises.. ee 
Melody in F, Rubinstein. 


Memorize Music, Everyone... . . Freed, 4 465. 
Menvnin. How I Live and Work......... pert 841 
Metronome in Study........ . Meneuz, yee 250 
Microphone, Voice and : _Skiles, July 507 


Monts Pace 


Middle Tones, Those. BG ees cen Acton, Sept. 654 
Minuet in Music............. Brownfield, Mar. 178 
Missed“Lessons .. 4:02... 4: 4) ne aie O'Brien, Jan. 16 
Morning, Turn to Profit............ Erb., July 476 
Mourning Service, Organist and. Childs. Sept. 657 
Mozart's Birthplace............ Schelling, Dec. 852 
Music and Health........ Reader's Digest, Nov. 780 
Music Helped the Stars, How....... Arvey, Oct. 693 


Music of the Months........ . . Bonner, Jan. to Oct. 
Musie School Standards... ...Tuthill, Feb. 92 
Music Study, Selling Idea.......... Klee, Sept. 677 


Musical Centenaries of 1932.......Hscher, Oct. 696 
Musical Misconceptions, Popular.. Austin, Jan. 22 
Musical Skyscrapers..............-. Ross, July 466 
Nasal ones, oo: sien cae enn sae Huey, Dee. 879 
Nasal or Throaty Tone.............4 Ami, Feb. 130 
Octave Mastery: <. ianjm tea: Mynning, Jan. 66 
Ole: Bull) Romarice: oo. tence ae ard Copp, Sep. 615 
One Hundred Years Ago.......... Glenn, June 395 
Oneain. Coloratura Contralto........... Oct. 701 
Operetta, How Produce........... Curtis, Sept. 623 
Orchestral Voices. . Anderson, June 406 
Organ-Piano Duets............. Rickaby, July 508 
Organ Questions Answered........ Fry, Each Month 
Organ Rehearsal. .............055 508 
Organ Touch Problems. 881 
Organ "Eremulanv< acs ntcocedee tee R 809 
Organists, Play from Memory?..Dunham, Dec. 881 
Organist, Trialsiof 22. pees ee Davison, Mar. 207 
Organists, Young, Should Know... . Lacey, Jan 54 
Over-Relaxation in Stadiy ies. Widmer, Nov. 775 
Paderewski Played, When........ Bynum, Mar. 227 
Parents and Child’s Music.......... Scott, May 325 
Parents and the Piano............. Bond, Mar. 220 
Patrrerson. Art of Copying Music....... Dec. 840 
Pedals in Hymns.. Hopkins, Oct. 734 
Pedal) Reserving is. o3are at eee Reed, July 509 
Percussion Instruments, Use of...Bainum, July 478 
Pianist Know Other Instruments. . . Price, May 372 
Piano and Organ, Contrast..... Hamilton, Apr. 284 


Piano, Care of Jolly, Mar. 242 
Piano Class Teacher and Parent 


Kammerer, Apr. 252 


Piano Comes Into Its Own....... Dunham, May 328 
Piano; Enennes: of. </::./c002 ha seisie Marks, Feb. 91 
Piano Playing, Mechanical Side..Rickaby, July 474 
Piano Technic, Step-Children .... Liebling, Sept. 691 


Pizzicato Problems...........:.. 
Poorly Prepared New Pupil. . 


Doral. .. (2 .nwpitehne wera I 

Portraits. \Haydn by Hoppner........./ Aug. 538 
Power Of Tone. 5.0). voy eine Bartlett, Oct. 733 
Practice, Catechism of an Hour ... Powell, Apr. 246 
Practice, Encouraging Pupil’s.... . Packer, Mar. 173 

Get What from Study of 
Instrument. . Aug. 546 

Prize Essays.;Ten Favorite Etude rel om_ 
| Dpositions<.c)A nee Oct. 692 
Value, Band and Orchestra.Nov. 817 
Processional and Recessional..... . Brandt, Sept. 656 


Publicity and the Teacher 
Pure Tone, the ‘‘How’’ of.. 
Questions and Answers..... 


RACHMANINOFF. eee clation Talent t, 
Personahity:.. = s-: os Glad aa weet Apr. 239 
Radio and Absolute VPiteh ......... Helm, May 377 
Radio and Musical Education... .. Garbett, Mar. 165 
Radio, What Listen to.......... Eckhardt, July 517 
Recitals i) Borel: . isc ae re one Cobb, Feb. 139 
Recital, Day in Country....... Slaughter, May 324 
Recital, Neighborhood..........- -.Henry, Mar. 217 
Recital, Patriotic Costume.........Miller, Nov. 825 
Relaxing Tight Wrists.............. Platt, Dec. 838 
Reéstaue Kian bone eras Marks, May 321 
ReTHBERG. Singer’s Problems............ Apr. 256 
Reward ‘Cardsio. Womens Sleede, ies a3 

2 e Organizing. . Stein, Sept 2 
RuyTaM Banp. Popularity. .... Hamilton, Oct. 698 
“Robin Adair,”” Who Wrote............:- Mar. 174 
(Carnaval, Op. 9........... Nov. 765 
RosenTHaL. {Chopin Scherzo in B-flat 

POUR OY cots ae segerersi eee an. 9 
Rote to Note Simplified. ote eee Goodbrod, May 322 
Russia, Musical Question Mark....Defour, Aug. 545 
Saint-Saéns the Remarkable... .Dumesnil, Nov. 769 
Safanoff Taught Scales, How.... .Mawson, Feb. 93 
Saale MAMIliOn oho si07 decane stan ee Dart, Feb. 149 
Scales, Pythagoras and........... Harvey, Apr. 306 


Scales, Something New............ Winn, Jan. 58 


Shoot at the Target... .. Anderson, Apr. 250 

Simplified Approach.............. Peery, Mar. 211 

Singer at Microphone.......... Edgerton, Apr. 282 
BEINGS seb, ete SO “is 


Stvcer’s Erupe ene ys 202% oo reves 
“Silent Night?’”” Who Wrote... 


Singers of Medieval Times........ Morris, Feb. 102 
Singing, Natural Process........ “Murphy, Noy. 807 
Singing, Secrets of.............. Edwards, July 506 
Binging, Silent... 04.5 .h< «eee Kellogg, July 507 
Skimming Habit............ ,..Knetzger, Feb. 149 
Sousa Mditorialy ca oto cc ae re eaten May 391 
Sousa. ‘‘King of Instruments"’...........- Apr. 245 
Soviet Russia, Music of............ Gates, Feb. 138 
Stiff Hands Remedy.. Sister Mary Charles, Dec. 838 
STRICKLAND. Pied Piper of Indiavcseee Jan 17 
Study Course. .... Thompson, Each Month oe May 
Study Music, Reasons........... Baudis, Sept. 624 
Study Notes........ Barrell and Peery, Each Month 
Stumble Habit Cure............. Holmes, May 372 


“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot”....... Fisher, Aug. 536 
Tailpiece Gut, Replacing. ...indlisbacher, Sept. 661 
Teachers, Defense of............. Henley, Sept. 655 


Teachers’ Round Table....... Hamilton, Each Month 


Teacher, Young Start............. Smart, Sept. 658 
Teashing Hinta i252... icnwsee Broughton, Nov. 825 
Tenors; Rarity of; 0)... Sausseeu: Rimmer, Aug. 579 
Tools and Technic, Student's. .. Frampton, Jan. 18 
Tremolo or ‘‘Wobble”’, Singer’s.. Johnstone, Mar. 204 
"Trill Vilolngt. vc. a ce ee ere ere Suter, Apr. 289 
Two Against Three Rhythms....Gruetter, May 328 
Velocity Made Easy............... Hoby, Sept. 670 
Vibrato! Violitics 04. saen wate Hedges, Sept. 660 
Violin, aGamerol cb is esters ae Armstrong, May 367 
Violin History, A Page.......... Laurier, June 440 
Violin Questions Answered. .... . Braine, Each Month 
Violin Tone Production.......... Lateau, Aug. 585 


ees Braine, Each Month 
Violinists and Musical Form. . .de Horvath, Oct. 738 
Voice Questions Answered ier Each ‘Month 
Washington's Day, Music of...... . Fisher, Feb. 87 


Violinist’s Etude. . 


Waters of Minnetonka...... .Lieurance, June 396 
Why Artists Succeed, Carreno. . . Isaacson, Sept. 618 
Woodwind Defects.............. Redfield, Oct. 704 
Words in Worship Music. .. Mansfield, Aug. 580 


(oncise Index of Ghe Etude for 1932 


MUSIC Monts Pace 
PIANO 
{ In an Enchanted Garden.........- Aug. 576 
Adair. {A Lily Pad Boat..... Ry Gere ah Oct. 730 
(Rocked by the Breeze............. July 504 
Aerts Silent Night, Holy Night........ Dec. 876 
UB Fea-T ime Wale. ok eee Aug 
Bach, K, P. E. Solfeggietto............-. Mar 
Baker. Danse Heoweayee 
aples in Spring... 
Barron. oon ish Love Song.. 2 
Beer. Evening in the Forest.............. 
Beethoven: Bagatelles. «cue ouple meaner 
Bemis-Wilson. Cowboy Song............. Mar. 202 
Berwald. Diddle, Diddle Deere epee Jan. 49 
Bilbro. Squirrels Beat Gdoa nie nee May 356 
Bliss Diwn: Dance aveece seen ot May 340 
: Morest) echoes Ait sroiehare-(saea eee June 411 
Boccherini, Minuet............. git earssars July 489 
Borowski. Valse Scherzo. 2.0.0.0... : Aug. 556 
Brahmas: “Fragment. -.). 0 isch aales colehega eee June 417 
Brouwers. The Coming of Spring ..Mar. 180 
Burleigh. Pondering............- .-Dee. 864 
(From the Land of Poppies.....Aug. 554 
Cadman. (Inthe Palace Garden.......... Oct. 713 
Music without Words.......... Feb. 106 
Carilio. .. Desert Dance Vince cc inte sues Nov. 787 
Allegro from Gees Op. 11"..Dee. 861 
. The Monastery Choir.......-.- May 342 
Chopin. Nockirns ..sahien | eee Aug. 561 
Scherzo: ccc ote ee ee tee Jan. 32 
. The Bullfrog’s Serenade.......- Mar. 202 
Clafflin. The Dog Circus 728 
Clark. Vacation Pranks. . 575 
Coerne. The Dancing Bear, 803 
Cramm. Biddy ae heed, Red Como. ... M ae 
Enchante GED ope acc etee tN ay 336 
Crawford. Bg rp in the Moonlight..... Mar. 182 
. Hapmin to SDrings «cay « sistas os ats Apr. 260 
Davis, C. Where Willows Droop........- Jan. 28 
Davis, K. Russian ipa SONG eee ie AE aH 
Before the TOME Meee a cca an 1 
De Koven. Down the Bayou...........+/ Apr. 258 
Forest Flowers......-.-.+++-+ Jan. 27 
De Leone. {From a Monastery Window...Nov. 790 
Phe Olive sPricker sin aeons S 


Du Val. A ie ag Soone Etre iir . awarseties Gore 
. March of the Marionettes. 
Kisler. Wat oe Viiecaar ers : 
oncert Polonaiseé.......+. ++ 
Engelmann. prea Ca NOLS eerie wretches 
Gay. Kewpie Dance......... fronesncnie eee 
Gaynor. The Little Tromsone Solo......... f 


Gluok Chaconne <. ...,.t vices « wierla a sue [oats 
Goodhall. ‘aa ee eee D 
allet from ‘‘Faust”’.........++ 
Gounod. { Waltz from “‘Faust”’..........- 
ihe. Big: Bassoon mance veins 
Enttle Tin Soldiensiiv cu wel woe A 
Grey. jhe Merry Piccolo........+.0+.«s 


Snow Drops... 


Star Gazers....... 503 
Groton. Moods and Modes...........4-0. July 504 
Hamer. Majesty of the Deep............-- Dec. 854 
Handel. Chaconne No.2.......0-.0.+-0-5 Sept. 638 
Adagio. < ....tetakeeenieen aceon Oct. 716 
Haydn. Menuetto... oxic oe sne nte npstenares 2 Aug. 563 
Rondo ge «cee race tere June 419 
Hickman... The Swing: haces seat Catala 
WORN Bi. isa cet) in a OEE 
Hinman) Walie. J. e dgake ha eee Feb 
Hobson. Little Redfeather............-..-4 A 
Hodson. On Wings of the Wind.......... 


A Busy in the Kitchen... 
Hopkins ars Sweetheart...... 
Hopkinson. Washington's March. 


hunter: Contentment ...:5 asm sen e 
Hyatt. ieee nee - aa ka ee i 
jolly’s Sleepy Time........-+.- 
Johnson. eked ime: A. s See cs 
Kantzler. March of the Giants............ ul 
Keats. March of the Noble............00+ 
Among the Waterlilies............ 
Chancél Radvance.- xe. 0. nate eines 
Kerny 4:Devotion .. stewie witleey eels 
Jolly: Fugglersesg anna cee 
Night, Allarny: 2 tes cmimawiae eaeeerteiaks June 413 
Kerr. Little Pars Ducky. . see be 
= nchantment . ..Mar 
Kohlmann. riers Waters.... ..Oct. 710 
Kountz. Sleepy Hollow Tune............- Sept. 636 
Kraskoff. Russian Gypsies.........00.005 Oct. 715 
Lardellicy Teccatina \ sac wrretle) cies eerie Jan. 28 
Lavelle. Dansedu Bal............. e120 hen. 104 
The Angkor Pagoda....... ~.. Nov. 782 ~ 
A Juggler in Normandy.......Aug. 553 
Ter Scandinavian Lullaby ...... June 409 
man. 1 Sugar Cookie Soldiers... .. -Sept. 641 
Vatse de Ballet....... es % 
Weater-Laliesx Wiel cutee 
Lifth, TerthaaW alte, = Ws Seis sete eater 
Liszt. Love Dreams. . ‘ ae 


Loth. Danse Burlesque... 
Luigini. Ballet Egyptien. 3 
Bully. “Gasotte..... cove eee anes Sites 
Mallard. Little Playmates.......... Pak 
Maskell. The Old Music Box.. 
Mason. The Lure of the Sea... 


Mattheson. At the Star-Rise......... 
Matthews. The Pines........... 
Mendelssohn. Rondo Capri icatogo: << <ceie May 345 
Miller. Punch and Judy Waltz..........+ Dec. 87+ 
Mille)S. 8. Daruntelles raiser con ..Feb. 106 
Mozart. Minuet No. 6,in D Major........Mar. 187 
Newton. The Gipsy’s Dance..... ae ede cat De ome 
Overholt. Parade of the Robins.. .-May 358 
Paldi | The Cheshire Cat. . -Sept. 652 
- \The Gryphon SPR ; Ne re 
{Dark Heyes...) nanuket QS Sie aisles une 
Peery. { Haunting Memoriah ds ss /saa xen Mar. 179 
Bacchantas <2 ie> sis tse came Oct. 718 
Brallation.c.. canter « ots anaanen Sept. 631 
tam eee ee : Rey S| 
re psy NIghl: << sa as Sha oe ude > 

Poldini. Sur une Toile de Watleau..... ..Dec. 857 
Lavenitar: . i. cise strate .....June 410 
Vision Infernale......... weeeee Aug. 560 
(Woodland Poem.. ..... wa chet se s AO eee 
(Little Swing Song. .......0.e000 Oct. 729 
Preston Rippling Waters. . July 485 
eStOn-\ The Skating Bea .May 357 
Sleepy Time -Nov. 802 
Protiwinsky. Puppet Show. 855 
Rachmaninoff, Ser: oR. Ae Cink Ree \ July 499 
Read. Sweet Memory Belis...... ca do vip kicte OCRTOR: 


pe Hand Oe ee eeemeee 
Over and ale. . 
Rebe. Pia 8 mpi 


oe Road Song 
Hopi Snake ear 
Hunting Song..... 
Moon Rocket 
Saar. Toccatina.........0- eines saya 
Sawyer. Mi oonlitht inthe Patio.. 
Scarlatti, fg ie eee oe seen 
ark, Hark, the Lark! ao Wee 
Schubert. pina Waltzes...... Pore. 5 
Schuler. Dwarfs’ Parciien Seale a3 
ep are Armee 2 
{Little Polonaise... 
\ Pierrot, Op.9, No.2 


{ 
Scott, A. Ring-around-a-Rosy. . 
Shewell. Chopinesque....... Bouer ao 
Smith. Woodland Chimes............. 
Speck. The Flirt 
Stanger. Me Firsi!........ 
Terry. Dreaming Water-Lily . 
Thomson. Happy Times...... bor ret oc 
Tschaikowsky. Thorn Rose Waliz..... ma 
Tscherinoff. Ina Russian Cathedral. ... 
Verdi. Minuetto........... ace aha 
Tyler. The Frogs havea Party. noe 
Wagner-MacFadyen. Evening 
Waite. Siwer Dawn......... 
{Junior we Encanes Mareh. me 
Watson. pp fas ONY «<a tote Hie a ¥ Pi aie 
Weber. Allegro from Concerio, Op. 11... 
Weissheyer. aS a Fountain Set in ers. 
[A Country Festival...... <aetels; 
Williams. \In a Polish Garden.......... 
Worthington. Inthe Silver Moonlight... 
Wright. A Game of Marbles........ Sa 
Run and Turn a Somersault.... 
Yuill. Dream Days....... ca 
Zilcher. Morning Song...... 
Zipoli. Gigue.......... o =eheltae tees 


FOUR HANDS 
Cooke. Fire Dance....... 1 cele eee enna 
Dutton. A Sleighride Party. «hin ae lee 
Engel. Little Drum-Major. 
Felton. Echoes from Erin 
Grey. Bobolinks............. O 
Hewitt. Princeton Cannon Song. . cava Ju 
Hopkins. Little Brown eles aia weet 
Kerr. My First Piece......... 


An Evening Story. 
Ketterer. Gobli 


Krentzlin. Above the Stars. 
A etokioey is M Gos ee vam y 
sborn rinceton Cannon 
Risher. The Clown......... ona ae 
Root. The Old Clock in the Corner......« 
Sousa. Kansas Wildcats...........+++ 
Tschaikowsky. Neapolitan Dance-Song.. . 


Rogers. 
os bis 


Schumann. 


sees 


eee eee 


Weddle. The Sandman...... 
: [Gavotte Rustique 
Wright. {Irish Reel..... 
A Little March...... 
ORGAN 


Bach. Fugue in G Minor. 
Barnes. March i 
lege. one Phen 

A Song o, giving. 
Goldmark- 

ye { Bridal Song... 
Janvier. Sortie in B-Flat...... tee 
Lieurance. By the Waters of Minnetonka. 
Rogers. Andante from Sonatina.........« 


eee 


eee ere 


Scarmolin. Postludein D........ ah 
Tschaikowsky. Theme from the SPiih 
Symphony” .ccatesseeeeeee 


Bartlett. A Dream....... 
Bilger. The Lord of Glory. 
Cameron. Sky Dreams. 


Claverley. Springtime i in Derry 
Cowles. Forgotten....... 
Dichmont. The Night has a T 
Come unto Me, ye Weary...... 
Hide Not Thy Face. ...., 0.08 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot .......- 
Beautiful Dreamer.......+ 
AO i ee a 
Kohlmann. Me essage of the Angels... 
bine My Earnest Plea..... Ties 
Saviour, Like a Shepherd Lead Us..5 
Poe Home on the Range. 
Penn. Little Green Valley. 
Protheroe. A Song of ‘Redempulae 
Roberts. Thou Art my God 
Abide with Me.. a 
I Do Not Ask, (a) Lord.. 

That's the World in June.... 
Dear Lord, Remember me... . . 
IU Take you Home Again.. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO — 
Cooke. Forest Voices.. , 
Dallam. In Pensive Mood. . 


Spross. . 


Stults. 
Westendorf. 


De Leone. Forest Flowers... 1.22. ..e: 
Felton. Toa Vi aT 
man. S 


Menuet.. 


Sawyer. 
Strickland. Romance..... 
Suter. Jn the Garden... 


Sete nnn ene 


Crammond. Cavalry con 
Engelmann, Awaken 

Grayson. Soldiers of the Start 
Haydn. 
Kern-Suter. 


oodland 
Wright. A School Dance 


sa ee 
* 
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other favorite magazines. 
these special combination offers. 
announced by an appropriate card sent in the Christmas mail. 
Avoid the last minute rush and be sure of our best service. 


Order Now! 


ie 10) $275 


Save 25¢ Regular price .......... 


ETUD 
5 ee 3.00: $4.00 


“a ES $5.00 | Save $!.00 


E $2.00 a 
EgR, BOYS. 1-00 
SMe. : of $2.85 THE ETUDE 


McCALL’S 


1 
RR. 1.00} $3.35 


ee $5.00| Save $1.15 
sas $2.00 All 


4 E , 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE... 2°50 $4.50 
ae $5.50 | Save $1.00 


for Christmas. 


Surprise—and delight—your friends this Christmas with a gift 
that will last all year, a subscription to THE ETUDE and their 
Save money by taking advantage of 
Each gift subscription will be 


. $2.00 Both THE ETUDE 
1.00 $2 35 PICTORIAL REVIEW 
Se Fe $3.00 Save 65c Regular price 
: 7 Re Both THE ETUD 
J SSIs Bakes 60} $2.25 PANION 
$2.60| Save 35c¢ Regular price ....... 
$2.00 Both THE ETUD 
Be eA 1.00 $2 35 WOMAN'S W 
hie $3.00! Save 65¢ Regular price 
$2.00 Both 
Be ka 00 s 
$3.00 Save 25¢ Regular price 
E ETUDE $2.00 Both Th 
RENTS’ MAGAZINE .. 2.00 $3.00 D 
$2.00 Both THEVETUBE ti: 
Berets 1.50 $2.75 CHRISTIAN HERALD 
$3.50 Save 75¢ Regular price 
camino e's $2.00 Both THE ETU 
ARG Ae een 2.50 $3 25 AMERICA 


Both TH 
TH 


Both E 


Save 85c 
Both 


Bes 3.00 $4.00 


$5.00! Save 75c¢ 


$2.00 Both 


Save 75¢ 


“00 All 


$4.00 Save 65c 


All 


Lil 100} $3.85 


All 


TAN aly a 
EKEEPING ... 250} $5.75 Regular price 
Seria +s six 2 $7.00) Save $1.25 


Add To Any Combination 


$1.50 for 2 Yrs.; $2 for 3 Yrs. PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


Magazines...the 


HE ETUDE .... 
ELINEATOR ... 


$4.00 | Save $1.00 Regular price ......... ‘ 


Save $1.25 Regular price ........ ; 


TH TU 
$3 65 COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


Regular price 


THE ETUDE 
ST. NICHOLAS 


$5.00} Save $1.00 Regular price ........ : 
$2.00 Both THE ETUDE 
Br Oe 2.50 $4 25 HYGEIA 
BOTTA Iso) 0's $4.50 | Save 25¢ 


4.3) S558 $2.00 Both THE ETUDE 
3.00 $4.25 REVIEW OF REVIEWS .... 
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Regular price 
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Both 


$2.35 
Save 65¢ 
Both 


$2.75 


Save 25c 
Both 


50} $2.10 


Save 40c 
Both 
$2.35 
Save 65¢ 
Both 
$2.40 
Save 60c 
Both 
$2.85 
Save $1.15 
Both 
$3.00 
Save $1.00 
Both 
$3.35 
Save 65c 
Both 
$3.50 
Save 50¢ 
Both 


3.00 $4.00 


Save $1.00 
Both 


250! $4.00 


Save 50c 
Both 
$4.00 
Save $1.00 
Both 
$4.25 
Save 25c 
Both 


+ $4.25 


Save 25¢ 
All 
$2.85 
Save 75¢ 
All 


1100} $3.25 


Save 75c 
All 


$4.00 
Save $1.00 
All 


$4.75 


Save 75c 
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THE JUNIOR A CAPPELLA CHORUS BOOK 


EDITED BY 
OLAF C. CHRISTIANSEN AND CAROL M, PITTS 


This truly significant volume will fill a great need, and be 
the happiest possible introduction to the art 
of unaccompanied chorus singing. 


CONTENTS 


SECULAR 
TWO-PART AND THREE-PART 
Nine Canons (Two-part and three-part) (Byrd, Hayes, Kunz) 
Six Rounds and Catches (Three-part and four-part) (Haydn, Hilton, Purcell) 


Go Ye, My Canzonets (Two equal voices) (Morley) 
I Go Before, My Darling (Canzonet for two equal voices) (Morley) 


THREE-PART 


O Happy, Happy Fair (Three-part glee) (Shield) 

Good Morrow, Gossip Joan (English Air) 

A-Roving (English Chantey) 

Since First I Saw Your Face (Madrigal) (Ford) 

Dear Harp of My Country (The Ash Grove) (Welsh Folktune) 


FOUR-PART 


Come You Here, Laddie (Slovakian Folksong) 

The Bell (French Folksong) (Fisher) 

On My Return from Lyons (Old French) (Gevaert) 

By the Moon’s Pale Light (Au Claire de la Lune) (de Lully) 

Swansea Town (English Folksong) 

O Soldier, Soldier! (English-Folksong) 

The Keeper (English Folksong) 

The Vesper Hymn (Russian Air) 

Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes (Col. R. Mellish) 

Weep, O Mine Eyes (Madrigal) (Bennet) 

Is This Fair Excusing? (Madrigal) (Jones) 

As I Walked Forth (Madrigal) (Johnson) 

The Lovely Rose (Finnish Folksong) 

April is in My Mistress’ Face (Madrigal) (Morley) 

Summer Is A-Coming In (Sumer is icumen in) (John of Fornsete [?]) 
Vale of Tuoni (S*belius) 

In the Merry Month of May (Madrigal) (Wilson) 

Downe-a-Downe (Madrigal) (Pilkington) 


FIVE-PART 


Sing We and Chaunt It (Ballet) (Morley) 
Welcome, Sweet Pleasure (Madrigal) (Weelkes) 


SACRED 


Lo, How a Rose (Praetorious) 

I’m Troubled in Mind (Negro Spiritual) (Fisher) - 

He's the Lily of the Valley (Negro Spiritual) (Fisher) 

The Sleep of the Child Jesus (French Carol) (Gevaert) 

O Light Divine! (Motet) (Archangelsky) 

Sing Noél (French Carol, 15th Century) (Fisher) 

Adoramus Te, Christe (Motet) (Mozart) 

Cherubim-song (No. 7) (Bortniansky) 

Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones (Vigili et Sancti, 1623) (Fisher) 


Contains 128 pages of music, an elaborate and helpful Foreword by Mrs. Pitts, and 
Hints for Singers Themselves by Dr. Hollis Dann. 


Of the 51 musical numbers, 42 are secular and 9 are sacred. Of these numbers 27, more 
than half, are made available in 2 cappella form for the first time. 


As the best possible preparation for acquiring independent movement of voices accus- 
tomed only to part-songs that move solidly together, the book opens with fifteen canons, 
rounds and catches. This initial section is followed by a group of three-part glees and 
madrigals. The body of the book consists of four-part madrigals and folk-songs arranged 
in madrigal form. Several five-part songs are included. 


While the musical standard of the editors is high, pains have been taken to select music 
that es only is suitable in range and text for junior choirs, but is hearty, joyous and 
singable. 


Every number is issued separately 


A copy of the above will be sent “On Approval” for examination 
Ask for our new catalog of A Cappella choruses 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Inc. 


359 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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and THE — 
PHILADELPHI. 


PHILCO MODEL 15X, the world's finest musi- 
cal instrument, $150 Federal Tax Paid— 
PATENTED—Containsevery worthwhile radio 
improvement—many exclusively PHILCO. 
Musicians, especially, appreciate the fol- 
lowing scientific points of superiority: — 
1. The PHILCO Inclined Sounding Board 
throws all sound up into field of listener, 
making all high notes heard for the first time. 
2. Large area of sounding board insures full 
reproduction of low notes. 3. Echo Absorb- 
ing Screen at the back prevents echo and 
blur, 4. Open sounding board affords 
clear unboxed tone. 


a 


iit 


ay i 
ORCHESTRA | 


On five Saturday evenings through this Fall 
and Winter, Philadelphia will throng to its Academy of Music to hear The 
Philadelphia Orchestra under the leadership of Leopold Stokowski, 


A brilliant audience in that historic auditorium will sit enthralled by the 
great music played by a great musical organization. 


But that audience—large'as it undoubtedly will be—distinguished as it 
may be—will be only the visible symbol of an infinitely greater audience 
to which Philco will dispatch these concerts over the air waves. 


Five magnificent concerts — each complete from the entrance of 
Stokowski to the conclusion of the final selection a full hour and three- 
quarters later—will be Philco’s gift to the music lovers of America. 


These concerts will be broadcast through all available stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System except in sections where differences in time 
would prohibit their enjoyment by the vast majority of listeners. 


Listen Friday after 
4P.M.(E.S.T.)toth 
of The Philadelphia 


Great music—played by a great musical organization — presented by 
Philco, manufacturer of a musical instrument of quality, 


PHILCO - PHILADELPHIA + TORONTO - LONDON 


eh eas 


A musical instrument of quality 


Please send free 
notes, of the series of St 
sponsored by Philco. 


Name. 


Address. 


